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Art. 1. The Iliad of Homer, translated into English Blank Verse, 
by the Rev. James Morrice, A.M., late of Christ Church, Oxford, 
and Rector of Betshanger in Kent. 8vo. 2 Wols. 1. Is. | 


Boards. White. 1809. 


O"® attention has lately been called to a consideration of the 

relative merits of Blank-verse and of Rhyme, and particularly 
with reference to translations from the great poetical compo- 
sitions of former times. A new Blank-version of Homer again 
directs us to the subject, and compels us to a renewal of the 
discussion. That we may not be misunderstood in our opinions, 
we beg leave to premise that we have a veneration, which we 
hope is nearly equal to that of our opponents, for the names of 
certain noble English Dramatists, who have shewn how ad- 
mirably adapted is this measure of Blank-verse to the conduct 
of theatrical dialogue; and who have displayed, in their incom- 
parable tragedies, all the harmony of which our language is 
capable. Not to mention the father of our drama, we will 
yield to none in the glowing sensations of delight which we 
have felt from the impassioned poetry of Otway; or in the 
more gentle, but scarcely less gratifying pleasure which we 
have derived from the soft and melodious versification of Rowe. 
Without dwelling, also, on the sublimest of our epic poets, 
(we may say, indeed, our only epic poet,) we have seen, in 
detached passages of Thomson and Akenside, the full beauty 
and vigour to which the species of verse under our considers 
ation can attain. Having made these warm acknowlegements, 
however, let not any fear of the outcry of those, who defend 
their untenable opinions by discountenancing all examination, 
prevent us from inquiring into points of some importance to 
a correct literary taste, and to a due appreciation of the differ- 
ent degrees of poetic merit ; namely, what is the comparative 
difficulty of composing Blank-verse and composing Rhyme; and 
which of the two measures is the best fitted to the translation of 


antient poets. 
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We will not repeat what we have lately urged on this subject, 
but will begin by criticizing some observations which are to be 
found in Cowper’s Preface to his Homer, in support of his 
favourite measure*. Had Mr. Morrice furnished us with any 
remarks on the reason for Ais choice of Blank Verse, we should 
not have been obliged to recur to his predecessor: but Mr. 
M.’s Preface in fact consists of only a string of confessions, 
tending to manifest the author’s own sense of his disqualifica- 
tions for the work which he has undertaken and published. 
‘ He feels it incumbent on himself, he says, ‘abundantly to 
apologize for offering a translation of the Iliad to the public ;’— 
‘it was begun and continued as an amusement, rather than with 
a view to publication;’—* his motives for now publishing it are 
not material to relate ;? — nor would they afford to others per- 
haps ‘ sufficient reason,’ — with more of the same apologetic 
tendency. He does not attempt to point out any faults of pre- 
decessors : but successors are encouraged to examine Homer 
with more minute attention than the present translator has ex- 
erted; who ¢ cannot but be well aware that, in the more dif- 
ficult and obscure passages of an antient Greek poet, he may 
im various instances either have misconceived or misunderstood 
his author,’ &c. &c. 

This is really written in absolute.defiance of Johnson’s sa- 
Jutary advice to authors, not to express their distrust of them- 
selves too liberally, for fear of being entirely distrusted by their 
readers.. In short, such confessions savour either of conscious 
inability to perform the task attempted, in a degree which 
sould have prevented the hopeless effort ; or of affected fears 
and pretended modesty, which may irritate the reader to with- 
hold even the indulgence which is due. 

Very different is the preface of Cowper. Sensible, perspi- 
cuous, and original, as he is in prose at all times, he maintains 
with a manly firmness his peculiar opinions; and, . although 
we think that those opinions are erroneous, we cannot but be 
pleased with the ingenuity of their defender. It is, we sup- 
pose, a received axiom that wrong results must proceed from 
wrong principles. Now the allowed failure of Cowper in his 
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* A difference of opinion, on the adaptation of Blank-verse to an 
English translation of Homer, will be found in this article, and in 
that which conveyed our review of Mr. Cowper’s work; though the 
judgment respecting the merits of the latter is nearly the same. It 2s 
right to account for this incongruity so far as to state that the two 
articles are not written by the same person ; and for once we are in- 
clired to admit a dissonance of sentiment, in order that the reader 
tay be in possession of arguments pro €9 com. on a point of taste, 


wihch is ever subject to variation and to controversy. ; 
is translation 
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translation of Homer is convincing to us that he set out ona 
faulty plan: — but we necd not argue from effect to cause in 
this instance, since we do fiot deem it difficult to trace, it the 
confession of his poetic creed, the highly probable if not 
certain heresies of his poetic practice. He writes thus in 
page 10 of his preface : (First Edition.) 


‘¢ T expect to be told that my numbers, though here and there 
tolerably smooth, are not always such; but have, now and then, an 
ugly hitch in their gait, ungraceful in itself, and inconvenient to the 
reader, To this charge I plead guilty ; but beg leave in alleviation 
of judgment to add, that my limping lines are not numerous, compared 
with those that limp not. The truth is, that none of them all escaped 
me; but, such as they are, they were all made such with a wilful in- 
tention. In poems of great length there is no blemish more to be 
feared than sameness of numbers, and every art is useful by which it 
may be avoided. A line, rough in itself, has yet its recommendations ; 
it saves the ear the pain of an irksome monotony ;' and seems even to 
add a greater smoothness to others. Mi£lton, whose ear and taste 
were exquisite, has exemplified in his Paradise Lost the effect of this 
practice frequently.” 





As far as it relates to Milton, this question has been amply 
discussed, and by no writer with more effect than by Mr. 
Knight, in his Essay on Taste. With regard to Cowper, we 
must beg leave to make several remarks on the above paragraph. 
—He introduces it as an anticipation of what he calls ‘ un- 
candid criticism.” Now positively we must maintain that he is 
rather too candid a critic on-his own versification, when he says 
“¢ that his limping lines are not numerous, compared to those 
that limp not.” ‘To decide this point, nothing less is necessary 
than the painful perusal of his whole translation; and our 
opinion, founded on that painful perusal, is that the reverse of 
the above assertion is the truth. His proposition as to the 
sameness of numbers is self-evident : but, levelled as it plainly 
is at Pope, we cannot allow it to be just in its particular appli- 
cation: or, for the saké of argument, supposing it to be so, is 
not Dryden a model from whom Cowper might have copied 
the variety of numbers ?—aye, every possible variety of musical 

ause and cadence,—and not have been reduced to the confes- 
sion that he wilfully made some of his lines rough, to set off 
the smoothness of the rest. ‘They do indeed want such a 
foil; and we cannot wonder at the importance which he at- 
taches to comparative harmony: but the  vocum concordia 
discors,” as applied to poetry, is unintelligible, and not to be 
carried into effect. Each line, taken by itself, (except in cases 
in which roughness of sound is imitative of the subject de- 
scribed,) should have enough of flow to distinguish it from. 
Z 2 prose; 
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prose; and we contend that this rule is so often violated by 
Cowper, that much of his Homer, (not to say his original 
Blank-verse,) if printed in the form of prose, would only be 
distinguishable from Macpherson by the good sense and taste 
of the former, which secured him from the bombastic and ab- 
surd language of the latter : nay, it would often be inferior, in 
the technical essentials of poetry, to the prose run-mad of that 
rhapsodist. 

After some remarks on the fancied superiority of Blank- 
verse over Rhyme for a translation of Homer, (a part of the 
question which belongs to the second division of our inquiry,) 
Cowper proceeds to state the comparative difficulty, as he con- 
ceives the matter to stand, of composing these two species of 
verse. Here, as we might suppose, he exalts his favourite : 
but, if what we have asserted above be true, however specious 
his theory may be, it will appear to be irreconcileable to prac- 
tice,—at least to his own practice. We will examine his opi- 
nions, sentence by sentence. To rhyme in our language 
demands no great exertion of ingenuity, but is always easy to 
a person exercised in the practise. Witness the multitudes who 
rhyme, but have no other poetical pretension.” We add, 
witness also the multitudes who write blank-verse, (including 
playwrights, more numerous even than the rhymists,) and who 
have no other poetical pretension. ‘The argument, then, from 
frequency to facility of composition, is on a par in both cases ; 
but we should consider best specimens in either kind, and exa- 
mine the difficulty in the perfection of the execution.—Cowper 
proceeds: ‘* Let it be considered too, how merciful we are apt 
to be to unclassical and indifferent language for the sake of 
trhime; and we shall soon see that the labour lies principally 
on the other side.” We do not think that this mercy is so 
prevalent; nor, if it were, would the argument be applicable to 
the best writers. If we set against this imagined mercy the 
proneness of the English language, 


«© To run, in conversation, of itself, 
Into Blank-verse,’”’ 


and the liberty of extending paragraphs to any length,—a 
liberty affording facilities indeed, when compared with the ne- 
cessary compression of the couplet, — if we oppose, we say, 
these facts to Cowper’s hypotheses, shall we agree with him? 
He continues ; — *‘ Many ornaments of no easy purchase are 
required, to atone for the absence of this single recommenda- 
tion.” Surely, then, there must be something intrinsically 
valuable, proper, and natural, in the use of rhyme. © It is 


not sufacient that the lines of blank-verse be smooth in them- 
9 selves” 
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selves,” (he argued just now that they should occasionally be 
rough; and he extends this argument greatly, as we shall soon 
observe, ) ¢ they must also be harmonious in the combination.” 
So must rhymes; and again, to say nothing of Pope, (at all 
events the most melodious of writers,) Dryden in his best poems, 
in his Fables particularly, would have afforded Cowper a perfect 
example of that harmony. By melody, in poetical composition, 
‘we mean the music of one particular flow of verse ; recurring, 
as it does perhaps too frequently (though this accusation has 
been unjustly aggravated) in the couplets of Pope. By 
harmony, we mean the whole effect of a passage, in which a 
varietv of pauses and cadences is pleasingly combined ; as in 
some of the beautiful paragraphs, or rather systems of verse, 
that are to be found in Dryden. | 

Pope himself has described what we mean, with his, usual 
precision and elegance : 


‘«¢ Waller was smooth; but Dryden taught to join 
The varying verse, the full, resounding line, 
The long majestic march, and energy divine !”? 


How Pope could throw discredit on the Alexandrine, after 
such an instance of its magnificent and sonorous effect, we 
cannot imagine. Dryden well knew its value. 

To proceed with Cowper’s argument. — ‘The chief con- 
cern of the rhymist is to beware that his couplets and his 
sense be commensurate; lest the regularity-should be (toa 
frequently at least) interrupted.” A couplet is capable of 
great variety of constitution; and Cowper’s remark soon after- 
ward, “on shifting the place of the pause in blank-verse,” 
may be equally (that is, when justly modified) applied to 
rhyme. ‘The regularity of couplets, if by regularity be meant 
the same musical flow, should be frequently interrupted: if by 
irregularity be meant roughness, that we have before con- 
tended is inadmissible: —but Cowper, having begged the 
question, and supposed it to be granted that ‘the chief 
concern of the rhymist is to beware that his couplets and his 
sense be commensurate,” continues to remark that “ this is 
a trivial difficulty, compared with those which attend the 
poet unaccompanied by his bells. He, in order that he 
may be musical, must exhibit, as he proceeds, all the varia- 
tions of which ten syllables are susceptible.” No—he must 

not, because several of those variations are unmusical. 
_ © Between the first syllable and the last there is no place 
at which he must not cccasionally pause; and the place of 
the pause must be perpetually shifted.” The first member of 


this sentence we have considered above; the second recom- 
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mends a practice which would make a poem like those bar. 
barous compositions in which every species of verse was 
mingled ; and, consequently, the effect of a Dutch Concert 
would be produced on the-ear of the reader. If the cxsura 
is to be so continually changed, the lines will run like Dac- 
tylics, Anapestics, Trochaics, and Iambics jumbled together. 
The whole composition will look like a party-coloured 
coverlit, made of patchwork, without unity of design or 
consistency of execution. No;—as Cowper’s favourite author 
Milton charmingly describes the perfection of musical sound, 
true poetry must flow along 


P *¢ In many a winding bout 


pleintps Of linked Hasmeny long drawa out.” 


“‘ To effect this variety” (namely the variety of a perpetually 
altered rhythm), Cowper continues, ‘ the attention of the 
writer of blank-verse must be given, at one and the same time, 
to the pauses he has already, made in the period before him, as 
well as to that which he is about to make, and to those which 
shall succeed it.” ‘What a mechanical, petty, degrading occu- 
pation is this, in which the poet is represented as engaged! and 
we shall immediately see by the simile which he uses, how 
Cowper considered the labour (for it must have been a labour 
to a writer who thus describes it) of poetical composition. A 
genuine poet, blest with the original fire and inspiration of 
fancy and harmony, will involuntarily and without thought or 
trouble fall into all the variety of measure which is necessary 
for musical effect. To attempt continual variety is, as we before 
urged, ridiculous ;—nay, it is to frustrate the attainment of the 
very object in view, the harmonious combination of numbers. | 

<< On no lighter terms than these,” says the departed critic, 
6‘ is it possible that blank-verse can be written which will not 
in the course of a long work fatigue the ear past all endurance.” 
We know not any long work in which it does not so fatigue 
our ear: but, supposing that we are wrong in point of taste, 
can Cowper in point of fact be right, in saying that any poet ever 
stopped the course of his imagination, or suspended the exercise 
of his judgment on the subject before him, in order to weigh so 
minutely not only the manner of his expressing it, but to count 
so meanly the number and the position of his pauses ? — Surely 
not ; and we cannot refrain from fancying the indignation of 
Cowper’s great original, if, | | 


«© Where thron’d he sits amid the realms of rest,” 


he could hear his translator thus debasing the noble employment 
of rendering his warks into our native language !— If it be 
easiey 
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easier therefore,” (we burn as we transcribe,) ‘ to throw 
five balls into the air, and to catch them in succession, than 
to sport in that manner with one only, then may Blank-verse 
be more easily fabricated than Rhyme.” 

We must draw to a close on this part of our subject. — 
Cowper concludes by saying that “ if to these labours we add 
others equaliy requisite, a style in general more elaborate than 
rhyme requires, and farther removed from the vernacular idiom 
both in the language itself and the arrangement of it, we shall 
not long doubt which of these two very different species of 
verse threatens the composer with most expence of study and 
contrivance.” He finally appeals to his own experience, and 
asserts that he found it more difficult to compose blank-verse 
than rhyme. We shall only observe that we believe this to be 
an extraordinary case: but, as to the style of blank-verse, we 
contend that Shakspeare, Otway, Rowe, and some of our 
didactic poets, in their chaste and judicious passages, do not 
adopt a more elaborate etyle than our best writers of rhyme ; 
that the Latinized or inverted order of language, too frequently 
imitated by Milton, is among his faults; and that a stiff, pe- 
dantic, and what is falsely called a classical phraseology, (‘ re- 
moved,” as Cowper says, from our vernacular idiom,”) is one 
of Cowper’s own defects in his translation of Homer ; -—— not to 
add, in his original poems; poems which, whatever may be our 
opinion of their general style and versification, we highly admire 
in many passages for their good sense, and energy and originality 
of thought. 

We have left ourselves but little room, from the length at 
which we have discussed the question of relative facility in 
composing blank-verse and rhyme, for che other division of our. 
inquiry ; namely, the superiority of one of these measures over 
the other as the vehicle of translation frem the antient poets. — 
Cowper declares most roundly that there is no difficulty in the 
question, and decides it in his own favour at once. We dise 
like this Star-chamber sort of proceeding ; and though we also 
are perhaps strongly biassed towards our own opinion, we shall 
endeavour to account for our prepossession somewhat moye 
logically. 

<«¢ T will venture to assert,” he says, * that a just translation. 
cf any antient poet in rhyme is impossible.” Let us clear our 
dispute from the ambiguity of terms. By just does Cowper mean 
kteral? WNo— his good sense was far above such an application 
ef the word. What does he mean, then? ‘That freedom is 
jetsticey we shall not expect to hear ftom him.--Is he of opinion 
that an English author should attempt to write as he conceives 
L's original would have done, had he been an Englishman, liying 
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in our times? On the contrary, he combats this position with 
much propriety. This,” as he justly says, “is a direction 
which wants nothing but practicability to recommend it. For 
suppose six persons, equally qualified for the task, employed to 


translate the same anticnt into their own language with this © 


tule to guide them. In the event it would be found, that each 
had fallen on a manner different from that of all the rest, and 
by probable inference it would follow, that none had fallen on 
the right. On the whole, therefore, as has been said, the 
translation which partakes equally of fidelity and liberality ; 
that is close, but not so close as to be servile; free, but not 
so free as to be licentious, promises fairest.” It does so, cer- 
tainly ; and we are well satisfied with this definition of a just 
translation, though we have been left to gather it from dif- 


ferent parts of Cowper’s pfeface:—but is not such a just trans 


lation to be made in rhyme as well as in blank-verse ? Can we 
not, in the former method, preserve all the material part of the 
sense of the original, and transfuse the whole of the spirit 
into our version ? Well and boldly does Dryden say, “ A noble 
author will aot be pursued by too close a version. We lose 
his spirit, when we think to take his body. The grosser part 
remains with us; but the soul has flown away in some delicate 
turn of thought or expression.” That Dryden (except in his 
admirable translations from Lucretius) carried this liberal prin- 
ciple too far, we are ready to allow. Pope, also, is undoubt- 
edly cuJpable for having expunged, in some few cases, whole 
lines of the original; and for having incorporated, in more in- 


stances, his own ideas with those of Homer: but, * take him 


for all in all, we ne’er shall look upon his like again.” He has 
in every noble passage the spirit, and sometimes even more than 
the spirit, of the glorious Greek; and throughout his long work, 
(a work, we will venture to affirm, which is unrivalled in any 
Janguage,) he is animated, he is entertaining, he is poetic. 
We may, however, refer to his own most excellent preface, 
and to many of his notes, for the best defence of the liberties 
which he has taken with his original ; and particularly for that 
liberty of polishing the asperity and softening the rudeness 
which are incidental to Homer, as the historian (in relation to 
manners) as well as the poet of so early a period, but which 
are absolutely irreconcileable with the refined taste of an ad- 


vanced zra of society. 
The following is Cowper’s only objection to a translation in 


r' yme. ,* No human ingenuity,” he urges, “ can be equal to the 


task of closing every couplet with sounds homotonous, expres- 
sing at the same time the full sense, and only the full sense 


of the original.” What he adds concerning the translator’s 
ingenuity 
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ingenuity being a snare to him is undoubtedly true : but we te 
‘are to suppose the full exercise of the judgment, and then the | 
question will be, have we not a sufficient variety of syno- 

nymes in the wild copiousness of the English language, to afford 
the terminations required ? We think that we have; and 

that it would only have demanded.a little additional labour in 

Pope, to have approached nearer to the solution of that difficult 

problem, the questionable possibility of reconciling fidelity 

with spirit in poetical translation. Brewster has almost solved 

this problem in his correct and vigorous copy of Persius. 

Were there not something in exalted genius that is repugnant 

to precision in trifles, we believe that Pope would have been > 

as perfectly Homer, as, supposing the metempsychosis to be 

true, Pythagoras was Euphorbus. At all events, we were 

sorry indeed to see the feelings of a relation operate so 

strongly on a respectable veteran of literature, now living, as to 

make him assert ‘¢ that Pope’s character of Bentley was as unlike 

the original, as Pope’s translation was unlike Homer.” 

We must now, however, address our critical patroness, 
whichever of the Muses she may be, in the words of Horace ; 


— % Desine pervicax 
Referre sermones Deorum, et 
Magna modis tenuare parvis.” 


Let us come, then, to the * Modi parvi” of Mr. Morrice. 
They are indeed sections of pure prose; or distinguishable 
(as we are obliged often to remark of our poets) from that 
humbler style of composition, solely by the capes and bays and 
promontories which appear in the dry land of the text, floating 
as it usually does in the milky flood of margin. Could this 
version be measured at the end of the lines by a rule, as 
evenly as it can at the beginning, the lines themselves contain 
nothing to mark them from a charity-sermon, or a maiden 
speech in the House of Commons. ‘They are indeed infinitely 
fess obliged to the artificial aid of language ‘‘ removed from 
the vernacular idiom, and differing in arrangement” from the 
common forms of speech, than Cowper’s verses. ‘They do not 
Strut on stilts, nor even rise above the mud in sounding 
pattens ; they slop quietly through it in slippers down at the 

heels, and catch so much cold in their progress that the reader 
never catches fire in the perusal of them. Yet we really so 
much prefer anything to unnatural inflation and bombast, that 
we had rather read simple conversation in verse, than see it 
forced above its level like water by steam-engines. —‘* Non 
umum ex fulgore, sed ex fumo dare lucem,” seems to have been 
the attempt of Mr. Morrice: but alas! he is lost in the smoke, 
| and 
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and will expire, we fear, like the snuff of a-candle, leaving no 
sweet savour of a good reputation behind him. Let us 
contrast him with his more lofty competitor. Let us see how 
they both make Jupiter od in the first book of the Mad. 
They both seem to have taken for their motto in this transla- 
tion the remark of Horace, 


— “ Quandoque bonus DORMITAT Homerus,” 


and accordingly they have given us a sleeping instead of a 
waking nod. Yet we prefer Morrice, as being more English, 
more natural, and more pleasing than Cowper ; who imagines 
dignity and difficulty to be synonymous, and confounds the 
inverted arrangement of words with the noble expression of 
ideas. Let our readers decide. 


«¢ He ceas’d ; and under his dark brows the nod 
Vouchsaf’d of confirmation. All around 
The sov’reign’s everlasting head his curls , 
Ambrosial shook, and the huge mountain reel’d.”? Cowper. 


~ € He spake, and nodded with his aweful brow ; 
From his immortal head th’ ambrosial hair 
Deep-flowing wav’d ; and from it’s lofty top 
Olympus trembled to it’s utmest base.’ Morrice. 


We will not degrade Pope by a comparison ; for we by na 
sneans actord with MMJelmoth’s objections to his version of this 
passage. In Cowper, we can never find the “ disjecti: membra 
axle; nay, we can rarely even make sense of his words when 
separated from the context. This defect arises from the use 
of the Latin order, as we most plainly see at the beginning 
of the second line of the above passage, ‘ vouchsafed of 
confirmation.” Now if this occurred but seldom, it would be 
a fault inseparable from any style: but it is Cowper’s peculi- 
arity, a peculiarity injudiciously copied from Milton, and 
much heightened in the imitation. 

We turn to Hector’s reply to Helen in the sixth book, 
which is thus given by Mr. Morrice : 

« Detain me not,” the valiant chief replied ; 
Thy kindness I acknowledge, but my mind 
¥orbids delay when I may succotr Troy, 
Which now my presence waits. Do thou, mean-time 
Urge Paris to the field, that he forthwith, 
When arm’d, may join me at the Scan gate. 
I go, a last farewell, perhaps, to take 
Of those my soul most loves, my wife and child ; 
Heav’n knows if ever I again return, 
Or perish by the Grecian host, o’erwhelm’d.’ 


» 


Cowper renders the passage as follows ;— 
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«* To whom the warlike Hector buge replied ; 
Invite not me, fair Helen ! to a seat 
(Though kindness prompt thee) which I must refuse, 
By this emergence hurried to the aid 
Of friends, much needing me. Thou, therefore, urge 
This loit’rer forth, nor let himself.employ 
Less haste to reach me ere I quit the town, 
For I shall hence to visit at our home 
My lovw’d Andromache, mine infant boy, 
And my domestics ; whom if I shall view 
Hereafter, or the gods ordain me first 
To fall in battle, is unknown to me.” 

Here we have no reason to complain of bombastic fan. 
guage, for Morrice and Cowper amicably divide the palm of 
insipidity. Cowper, however, has one grand, or rather Auge 
epithet, of which he says in the note— The bulk of his 
heroes is a circumstance of which Homer frequently reminds 
us by the use of the word ueyas: and which ought therefore by 
no means to be suppressed.” — Certainly not, but still less 
ought it to be expressed thus, 

‘¢ To whom the warlike Hector HUGE replied —” 


Wretched, indeed, must be 4zs taste, who does not feel thé 
aukwardness and absurdity of this line! Yet Cowper felt it 
not, and the line has a thousand parallels in his translation of 
Homer. — Still worse is his unauthorized invention of com- 
pound epithets. He lessened their number, indeed, in the 
revision of his second edition, and harmonized a few of his 
rugged lines: but, in his account of that edition, he still clings 
to his favourite variation of the pauses ; or rather to his new, 
improved, patent style of versification, by which the most 
decided prose is made verse, without the assistance of rhythm, 
rhyme, orreason! As to his compound epithets, can anything 
in language be more execrable than the phrases of ‘ horse- 
taming Hector,” and ‘ blood-nourished Mars :”—Pope, in one 
of his notes, has admirably exposed this absurdity; or, rather, 
has treated it as impossible to be committed, little thinking of 
what a future age would produce. In measuring the follies of 
posterity by those of his own day, he forgot the progressive 
nature of all that is perverted and ridiculous in the human 
mind. ’ / ; 

Let us now examine the rival blank-verse translators of the 
Iliad in their expression of the sorrows of Andromache. Book 
the Sixth. 

«© Ah ! doom’d, thyself, the victim of thy own 
Ton daring courage! Pity of thy boy 
Thou feel’st not, or of me, thy widow goon, 


For soon the whole united Grecian gost 
Will 
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Will overwhelm thee, and thou must be slain. 
‘ Earth yield me, then, a tomb ! for refuge else, 
Or none so safe, have I ; thenceforth forlorn 
Of all defence, since father I have none, 
Or mother’s genial home to shelter me.’? Cowper. 


After having described the destruction of all her family, the 
matron thus proceeds : 
«¢ All these are lost ! but in thy wedded love, 
My faithful Hector, I regain them all. 
Come then—let pity plead ! to spare thy boy 
An orphan’s woes, and widowhood to me, 


Defend this town,”? &c. &c. Cowper. 


These Iast lines are very good. The words are properly 
placed, the poetry is musical, and the whole effect is what it 
ought to be.—Would that such passages were more frequent 
in this work ! It would indeed be a delightful task to observe 
the beauties of a translation of Homer, written by a man of 
such excellence, and an author of such acknowleged genius, as 
Cowper.— Mr. Morrice falls very short of the happy conclu- 
sion of the passage which we have just quoted. His opening 
jines indeed are less twisted and dificult in construction, but 


they also want flow and vigour : 


¢ Tll-fated prince ! whose daring courage brings 
Destruction with it, ah ! reflect awhile ! 
Ain orphan child, a wretched widow’d wife, 
Thy pity claim: tempt not the doubtful war, 
Lest hosts entire o’erwhelm thee : ere that day 
- I see, heaven close these eyes ! deprived of thee, 
No ray of comfort, but unceasing woes 
Await me, wretched : father I have none, 
And mother, none !’?— 
¢ Thou, Hector, art my father ; thou to me 
A mother, husband, brother ; in thee all 
United I behold ; in pity then, 
Rest here and guard us, lest of thee bereft, 
A. widow’d wite and orphan mourn thy fate,’ 


The divine description of the army, at the end of the 8th 
book, (Pope’s translation of which passage is the finest burst of 
poetry that we anywhere possess,) is thus represented by 
Cowper : 

«© Big with great purposes and proud, they sat, 
Not disa:ray’d, but in fair rorm dispos’d, 
Of even ranks, and watch’d their numerous fires. 
As when around the clear bright moon, the stars 
Shine in fuli splendotr, and the winds are hush’d, 
The groves, the mountain tops, the headland heights, 
Stand all apparent, not a vapour streaks be 


The 
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The boundless blue, but ether open’d wide 

All glitters, and the shepherd’s heart is cheer’d. 
So num’rous seem’d those fires, between the stream 
Of Xanthus blazing, and the fleet of Greece, 

In prospect all of Troy ; a thousand™ fires, 

Each watch’d by fifty warriors seated near, 

The steeds beside the chariots stood, their corn 
Chewing, and waiting till the golden. thron’d 
Aurora should restore the light of day.” Cowper. 


This is a good night-scene, and only suffers from being a 
foil to the splendid picture in Pope. Cursorily remarking how 
judiciously as well as beautifully this last-mentioned author 
has introduced a natural circumstance into the description of 
the horses chewing their corn, (of itself but a rude and 


unpoetical image,) in the following couplet, , 


“ Loud neigh the coursers o’er their heaps of corn, 
And ardent warriors wait the rising. morn,” 


we now turn to Mr. Morrice: 


‘ Elated with suecess the troops around 
Sat joyful, and the plain iilumin’d shone 
With frequent fires. As when unnumb’red stars 
Round the pale moon their light refulgent shed, 
When every breath is hush’d, projecting rocks 
Are seen, and summits of stupendous height, 
And deep’ned valleys close the varied scene ; 
The vast expanse of heav’n’s high arched roof 
Bursts on the sight, and every star appears ; 
A secret joy pervades the shepherd’s breast ; 
So through the plain by rapid Xanthus’ stream 
Blaz’d numerous fires, a thousand burning fires, 
And each a band of fifty chosen troops 
Assiduous guard ; their coursers ready stand, 
And all impatient wait the coming morn.’ 


The last line is imitated and enfeebled from Pope. 

One more quotation from each of Pope’s successors, and we 
have done, we hope for ever, with translations of Homer. It 
would be vain, indeed, for any writer but one of the greatest 
genius to attempt such a task again ; and such a genius would 
be ill employed in the labour of supplying the few deficiencies of 
Pope. ‘To rival his excellence, we believe, is impossible ; and 
at il events the trial would be superfluous. "We by no means 
think that, in poetical translation, nothing is effected while 





* May we, ew passant, remark here on the chance correctness of 
Homer’s astronomical simile ? more than a thousand stare not 
being discoverable by the naked eye at one view. 


anything 
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anything remains undone. Give us as good a general ree 
presentation of every antient poet, as Pope has given us of 
Homer, and we shall be well satisfied.—We believe, too, that 
the generality of readers would be equally contented. 

Hector’s speech to the Trojans, and his valiant attack on 
the Grecian wall, at the end of the 12th book, afforded both 
our translators a fine opportunity for displaying their poetic 
powers. We have only room for Hectoiz’s entrance at the 
gate, after he has burst it open. 


«6 In leap’d the godlike Hero at the breach, 
Gloomy as night in aspect, but in arms 
All dazzling, and he graspid two quiv’ring spears. 
Him, entring with a leap the gates, no force 
W hate’ er of opposition had repress’d, 
Save of the Gods alone. Fire fill’d his eyes ; 
Turning, he bade the multitude without 
Ascend the rampart ; they his voice obey’d ; 
Part climb’d the wall, part pour’d into the gate, 
The Grecians to their hollow gallies flew 
Scattered, and tumult infinite arose.” Cowper. 


«Then Hector, dreadful as the shades of night, 
Rush’d through the breach, from his resplendent arms 
Of polisht brass blaz’d terror and dismay ; 
Two spears aloft he bore ; nor less than gods 
Had check’d his course, so fierce his eye-balls glar’d ; 
Then bade advance his host and scale the walls ; 
They o’er the battlements or through the gate 
Obedient to his voice rush’d on amain, 
The routed Grecks retreated to their ships ; 
Tumult and noise, and shouting rent the sky.’ 


We have purposely consulted our reader’s amusement in the 
above quotations, by selecting them from the most popular 
parts of Homer; and we have by this method, also, afforded the 
rival translators the fairest occasion for displaying their several 
qualities. Cowper, as it appears to us, writes less naturally 
and pleasingly than Morrice ; although the latter is utterly 
deficient even in the semblance of vigour. The former, to 
borrow a noble illustration from Johnson; and to apply it 
anew, ° has the nodosities of the oak without its strength; the 
contortions of the Sybil without her inspiration.” 

Had we chosen to render either or both of these translators 
ridiculous, we might, from the less animated passages of the 
original, have selected specimens of their versions which are 
dull indeed and imperfect. We might have copied Cowper in 
many such lines as the following : 


¢ Hippothoris 
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» ~® Fitppothoris the spear-arm’d: Pelasgiane led.??— 
: Cowper—-lliad 2. 
er, 
“ Her then the Goddess of love-kindling smiles, 
Venus, thus auswer’d: ** Diomede the proud, | 
Audacious, Diomede, he gave the wound, 
For that I stole 4neas, my own Son, 
From battle, dearest of mankind to me !”? 
Cowper—lIliad s. 
or, : 
‘* But when the wound once dry, had ceas’d to bleed, 
Anguish intolerable undermin’d 
_ Then all the might of Atreus’ royal Son.” 
Cowper—THliad 71. 
er, 
‘© So Priaméian Hector cheer’d his host 
Magnanimous against the Sons of Greece, 
Terrible as gore-tainted Mars.”"— = Ibid. 


Enough, however, of the faults of a writer, who, as we again 
and again must assert, has great claims on the admiration of fis 
countrymen, for the originality and for the application of his 
genius, as far as the purest morality and good sense extend : 
but whose translation of Homer will sleep for ever by the side 
of Chapman, Hobbes, and Ogilby ; undisturbed extept by the 
hands of the few sectaries who prefer the heretical blank- 
verse of Cowper to the orthodox rhyme of Pope. As to Mr. 


Morrice, 
‘+ Poor is the triumph o’er the timid hare ;”” 


and we shall 


ss No farther seek his merits to disclose, 
Nor draw his frailties from their dread abode.” 


He too shall enjoy (we speak in the tone of decided prophecy) 
a perpetual repose: but if he be perchance awakened for a 
moment by some curious collector ‘ of all such reading as was 
never read,” we think that his familiar, easy, gentlemanlike, 
conyersation-style of poetry will be preferred to the turgid 


harshness and pompous inanity of his rival. , 
Hedg. 
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Arr. It. 4 Review of the Reports to the Board of Agriculture, from 
the Northern Department of England : comprizing Northumber- 
land, Durham, Cumberland, Westmoreland, Lancashire, York- 
shire, and the mountainous Parts of Degbyshire. By Mr. 
Marshall.  8vo. pp. 536. 12s. Boards. Longman and Co. 


18c%. 


Art. III. 4 Review of the Reports to the Board of Agriculture, 
from the Western Department of England; comprizing Cheshire, 
Flintshire, Shropshire, Herefordshire, Wentsenerdine, Glou- 


cestershire, North Wiltshire, North Somersetshire. By Mr. 
Marshall, Author of various Works on Agriculture, ale other 
Branches of Natural, Political, and Rural Economy: whose 
Surveys and Registers, relating to those Subjects, are the Proto- 
type and Groundwork of the Reports to the Board of Agriculture. 
Svo. pp. 536. 12s. Boards. Longman and Co. 18to. 


pwesere no individual in the united kingdom is better qua- 
lied for the task of reviewing the Reports which have 
been presented to the Board of Agriculture, than Mr. Marshall; 
whose experience and knowlege of every department of poli- 
tical economy and rural affairs are amply registered in his own 
Juminous publications: but we are concerned to discover, on 
the present occasion, a degree of irritation which savours more 
of pique than of a dignified love of science. Like Hannibal, 
who swore perpetual enmity to the Romans, Mr. Marshall 
seems to have vowed constant hostility to the first President of 
the Board of Agriculture; whose crime against the author is 
said to be of such a nature ¢ that it would be a crime in him to 
forgive it. Conceiving that he has been unhandsomely treated 
in the business of the appointment of the Board of Agriculture, 
since no reference had been made to his original scheme of 4 


| Rural Institute, or Seminary of Rural Economy, and since the scheme 


bore to him the appearance of a sob which was clandestinely 
managed ‘ to gratify the ambitious cravings of the first Presi- 
dent, and to reward a recent change of political sentiments in 


the Secretary,’ Mr. M. gives full scope to his resentment. We 


are not fully acquainted with the merits of the case, and can 
no otherwise judge of it than ‘from the ex parte evidence before 
us: but on the face of this testimony it appears that Mr. 
Marshall was kept in the back ground, and that in the appoint- 
mentof the Board of Agriculture his acknowleged merits were 
not honoured with that notice to which they were ititled. Still, 
however, we apprehend that it would have been better, at this 
distance of time, to have smothered his ire, since very few 

of his readers will enter into his feelings; and it may perhaps be 
ches ht by some that this irritable temper of mind has operated 


asa film before the eye of his judgment, that he is too harsh in 
: his 
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his condemnation, and that he has attempted to affix censures 
too Peering > He calls the plan on which the Reports 
are drawn up ‘a chaotic syllabus ;’ he pronounces the reporters 
to be ¢ raw observers ;’ he ridicules the Board, ‘ as a Board of 
book-making rather than of agriculture ;’ and he complains of 
being forced to contend with ‘a hired corps,’ who in their con- 
duct towards him as an author have ¢ added murder to robbery.’ 
The original Reports are stated to be “ without form and void;” 
he indulges himself with a ‘Ha! ha! ha!’ at the chapter intitled 
Political Economy ; and he regards the whole outline as ‘a 
chaos of chapters and sections.’ In point of arrangement, 
nothing seems to please Mr. Marshall, and least of all the 
survey of Britain by Counties instead of by Departments. 

As far as we are able to decide on this latter point, it appears 
to us of no great consequence which of the two methods is 
adopted, provided that the kingdom be qwel/ and fully surveyed. 
We have always regarded thé Reports merely as materials to- 
wards the agricultural history of our country ; and even the 
use which Mr. M. has made of them clearly proves that they 
have not been altogether without effect. His account of the 
necessary qualifications of a reporter is certainly correct: but 
the character which he delineates very rarely occurs, and it 
must happen that the task of surveying counties will be assigned 
to men of unequal abilities and experience. Errors and defi- 
ciencies are almost unavoidable in undertakings of this nature; 
and we trust that the Board will, in spite of Mr. M.’s declara- 
tion of unforgiveness, avail itself of his animadversions on the 
Reports *. We shall neither undertake to vindicate the firet 
President of the Board from the charge of plagiarism, which 
Mr. M. prefers against him in constructing the plan of the 
Reports, nor shall we take part with his accuser: but we are 
clearly of opinion that the arrangement of the materials in this 
critical compilation is preferable to that which has been fol- 
lowed in the Reports themselves; and if this reviewer has 
compressed the useful matter of eight volumes into one, (a 
merit to which he lays claim,) he deserves some thanks for 
having endeavoured to save at once both the time and the 
purse of the agricultural reader. 

From a man of Mr. M.’s very extensive experience, ‘ a hint 
1s most important advice ;” and though in regard to collecting 
materials we do not altogether accede to his condemnation of the 
county-surveys, we think that his arrangement of the kingdom in- 
to six agricultural Departments requires very particular attention, 


* All these criticisms ought to have been applied to the re-printed 
Reports, and not tu the original Sketches which were circulated gratis. 


Rev. APRIL, 18fo. Aa even 
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even independently of its being followed in the present review. 
These Departments are thus denominated and characterized : 


‘ The NortHern Department. Among its natural character- 
istics are a coolness of climature, and a backwardness of seasons, 
‘comparatively with the more southern parts of the island. But its 
most striking natural feature,—that which distinguishes it from the 
rest of this kingdom,—is given by its Mountains: —this being the 

only part of England, in which the mountain character can be said 
to prevail *, 
* Viewed as a field of Rural Economy, it bears strong marks of 
distinction. On the western side of the department, Manufactures 
may be said to be in possession of the country. Agriculture there 
is a subservient employment; while, on the eastern, it flourishes in 

all its branches, being there carried on with a degree of skill and in- 
dustry, and with a rational, well moderated spirit of improvement that 
is not equalled in any other department of this kingdom. 

‘The Western Department. This extends from the banks 
of the Mersey to the Somersetshire Avon and its banks, On the 
west it is bounded by the Welsh mountains, on the cast by the 
minor hills of Staffordshire, and the uplands of Warwickshire, and 
Oxfordshire, its southern bounds being given by the chalk hills of 
Wiltshire, and the Sedgemoors of Somersetshire. 

: ¢ It comprizes an almost uninterrupted succession of Vale Dis- 
| tricts, which accompany the Mersey, the Dee, the Severn, and the 
Avon, to their respective confiuxes with the sea. Thus, by natural 
character it is discriminately marked. 

‘ And it is not less so by Agricultural produce. The entire de- 

artment, except the higher lands of Shropshire and Hereforshire, 
the Cotswold hills of Glocestershire, and the higher parts of the 
Mendip hills of Somersetshire, may be said to be almost wholly ap- 
: plied to the produce of the Dairy ; cheeses, of different qualities, 
& being its common production. Fruit-liquor, however, may be men- 
k tioned as another product that signalizes this natural division of the 
kingdom. 
‘The Miptanp Department. This part of the kingdom, 
too, possesses an aptly. distinguishing natural character. When com- 
pared with the great variety of soil and surface, which most of the 
} other departments exhibits, this may be considered as one widely ex- 
| tended plain of fertile lands, which are almost uniformly suitable to 
the purposes of Mixed Cultivation, and without a single eminence 
within its extensive area, excepting the Charnwood hills, which form 
an insulated mountain height, from whence almost every square mile 
of the department may be discerned from the mountains of the 
northern to the chalk hills of the southern department ; and from the 
rising grounds that separate it from the western to the banks of the 
marshes where the eastern department commences, 
¢ Aga wide field of Agriculture, in which every branch of the 
profession is highly cultivated, it has long been popularly known. 





¢ * Those, in the West of England, mostly rise in detached 
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raagses, and are of comparatively small exteat.’ 
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Here, not only the spirit of improvement, but of enterprice, may 
well be said to inhabit. The art, science, and mystery of Breeding 
has here been carried to a height which in any other country, pro- 
bably, it has never attained; the same enterprizing spirit, which 
led to this pre-eminence, still continuing with little if any abatee 
ment. 

‘The Eastern Department is marked by its Fens and 
Marshes, as well.as by the light sandy quality of its Upiands,—joint | 
natural qualities that belong to no other extensive division of the 
kingdom. 

_ * The agricultural pursuits of this department are directed, in a 
singular manner, to Grazing, to the fatting of cattle and sheep, not 
only in the marshes and lower grounds, but on the uplands, on which 
the Turnip Husbandry has long been, and until of later years ex- 
clusively, practised. 

‘ ‘The Souwrnern Department. The Chalk Hills, which 
occupy the principal part of this division, strongly mark its natural 
character. 

‘ Its agricultural distinctions arise, in a great degree, out-of its 
situation with respect to the Metropolis; a vortex this, which not 
only draws much of its produce in a summary way to market, but 
causes a demand for particular objects of husbandry. 

¢ The Souru-western Departmint. The situation of this 
extremity of the island is remarkable. It stretches away from the 
main body in a narrow headland, or peninsula, nearly two hundred 
miles in length, into the western sea, which is its common boundary, 
unless where it joins the extremes of the western and southern de- 
partments. | | | 

‘ The natural characters of its area are likewise singular. The 
midland and the western parts of it are chiefly composed of Slate-rock 
Hills, a species of country which is unknown in the rest of the 
kingdom, excepting a comparatively small district of its northern 
department, and excepting the insulated hills of Charnwood, which 
rise near its center! Indeed the surface, almost throughout the de- 
partment (its northeeastern angle excepted) is of a singular cast ; 
namely, tall, steep-sided hills, severed by narrow vallies, the hills 
being, in most instances, productive to their summits 

‘ Its agricultural distinguishments are not less remarkable. ‘The 
Damnonian Husbandry is as foreign to the practice of the kingdom 
at large, as the lands on which it has been nuicured are to those of 
its other departments. Sce the Rural Economy of the West of 


England.’ 


We must do Mr. Marshall the justice to allow him to 
state his own views in this undertaking : 


‘ The Transactions of the Royal Society have been abridged with 

valuable effect. The volume I am now offering, however, 1s not 
merely an abstract or abridgement of the Reports to the Board of 
Agriculture, or I should have published it as such. 1 have not only 
concentrated their valuable parts, but have pointed out, and I believe 
§ctified their more dangerous errors, and may have thus rendered 
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my work usefil to those who have, as well as to those who have not 
the Board’s Reports. ) 
© Should it be said that I have left many errors, if not absurdities, 
unnoticed, I would reply—every thing that 1 have léft unnoticed is, 
I conceive, either erroneous or futile, and to practical men (espe- 
cially those who are in possession of my former publications) of no 
consideration or avail. : 

© 1 have a further claim on the agricultural public : — I have not 
merely separated the better parts, from the confab masses in which 
I found them dispersed, but have, by appropriate arrangement, (as 
being at once natural and practical) rendered them, I trust, intelli- 
gible at sight, and easily to be referred to; and have thus placed 
them in the most convenient form, not only for perusal, but for study 
and reference. For, by following each section of the genera! subject 
through the several Reports *, (by the prefixed Table of Contents) 
the valuable information, relating to each individual’ topic, may be 
tread with nearly equal facility, and with the self-same profit, as if 
the whole were re-cast and arranged systematically. And, allow me 
to add, the student, by this fresh reading, will inevitably, though 
perhaps imperceptily, receive additional advantage from the informa- 


_tion collected by the Board. 


¢ Lastly, I will venture to prefer a claim on the public at large — 


“in having (as far as | have yet proceeded) unfolded a view (hitherto 
“‘unnoti¢ed) of the face of the country, as it relates to Territorial 
‘*Concerns ; and have thereby furnished an ample field of substantial 


natural facts, which cannot fail to become of the first utility, when- 
«ver the Government of this fair Isle may find it expedient to attend 
in some efficient way, to the amelioration of its own territory.’ 


Mr.M. having specified in the title of the first of these volumes 


the counties which he includes in the Northern Department, 
“he commences by enumerating the Natura’ Districts, into 
_ which it subdivides itself; viz. 


‘ The District of Wooler. The Seacoast of Northumberland. 


_ The Cheviot Hills. The ** Moors” or Heathlands of this county. 


The Cultivated Uplands. The Valley or District of Hexham. 


~The Seacoast of Durham. The Central District of Durham. ‘The 
Morelands of the five counties. The District of Carlisle. The Sea- 
““éoast of Cumberland. ‘The Slate-stone Mountains of Cumberland, 


&c.-- The Valley of Appleby. The District of Kendal. The Cul- 


‘tivated Lands of Lancashire. The Moreiands of Lancashire. 


Craven. The Western Morelands of Yorkshire. The Manvufac- 


| turing Districts of Yorkshire. The Limestone Lands of West York- 


shires. ‘Lhe Vale of York. The Vale of Stockton. The Northern 


‘Seacoast. of Yorkshire. The Eastern Morelands. The Limestone 
Lands of East Yorkshire. The Vale of Pickering. The Wolds 





* Tr which the matter is very judiciously arranged under the three 
‘grand heads.of Natural Economy, Political Economy, and Rural 
‘Economy, with their sectional subdivisions. ; 
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of Yorkshire, Holderness. The Southern Mountains of Lanca- 
shire, Yorkshire, Cheshire, Staffordshire, and Derbyshire. he 

* These districts, collectively, comprize the objects of the Board’s 
Surveyors, and form the subjects of the several Reports for the 
Northern Department, which are these : : Abd 

* Northumberland, by Bailey and Culley. Durham, by Granger. 
Cumberland, by Bailey and Culley. Westmoreland, by Pringle. 
Lancashire, by Holt. West Yorkshire, by Brown, &c. . North 
Yorkshire, by Tuke. East Yorkshire, by Leatham. Cheshire, by 
Wedge. Staffordshire, by Pitt. Derbyshire, by Brown.’ 


Of these Natural Districts, particular notice is taken inthe 
course of this work. Previously, indeed, to the consideration 
of each county-report, the number of natural districts which it 


‘includes is enumerated ; and Mr. M., from his own notices 


and recollections, furnishes according to his own plan his own 
report. Having thus exemplified his qualifications for the task 
which he has undertaken, he regularly reviews the labours of 
the persons employed by the Board of Agriculture, and. ar- 
ranges the matter which they contain under the three heads of 
Natural, Political, and Rural Economy. As a proof of his 
alertness, he even criticizes verbal inaccuracies ; objecting to 
the improper use of the word Economy, and to the vulgar dis- 
tinction of natural and artificial grasses. He thinks that artif- 
cial grasses should be classed with the Bond-street artificial 
flowers; and he suggests the propriety of discriminating 
between the two kinds of grasses, by employing the terms 
cultivated and uncultivated. 

As it is not the usual practice of Reviewers to draw their 
quills on each other, we shall abstain from minutely examining 
Mr. M.’s examination of the several county-reports which we 
have already enumerated; deeming it sufficient to remark on 
this head that he has compressed with judgment, and that his 
observations are always intitled to consideration. 

Respecting the mode adopted by him, Mr. M. very justly 
states that ‘to resolve an extent of country into districts, 
with any degree of success, much time and travelling in the 
country are requisite, as well as maturity of study and exa- 


mination ;? and, being aware of his superior qualifications 
‘for such an object, and feeling himself hurt by measures — 


which he conceives were directed against him, he asks, 
¢ Allowing that the Board had no fit means, within themselves, 
—in town, to execute so difficult yet valuable an undertaking, 
could it be right, in a public institution, ostensibly set on foot 
to throw light on the rural science, to be instrumental in 


frustrating the endeavours of an. individual, in performing, so 


arduous a task ?}——We shall not enter into the inquiry, how.far 
AO Brisas vieds die, the 
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the surveys undertaken by order of the Board may be said to 
frustrate Mr. Marshall’s endeavours. They were certainly 
conducted on different plans, and the contrast of them in the 
volumes before us will help to forward the knowlege of our 
country. From the substance of the Reports here exhibited, 
with strictures occasionally interwoven, we abstain from mak- 
ing any extracts: but it will be no improper compliment to our 
brother-critic to insert a specimen or two of his own prelimi- 
nary surveys of the Natural Districts above mentioned, com- 
posing the Northern Department. At p.159, the following 
description of the Mountains of Cumberland occurs : 


‘ This extraordinary passage of the mountain department being 
“* one and indivisible,’? and by much the largest portion of it lying 
within the county of Cumberland, I will offer, in this place, a sketch 
of the entire natural district, which forms a singular variety of British 
mountain. 

‘ From every outward appearance, whether at the bases or the 
upper stages of these mountains, the ordinary materials of which they | 
are formed is shistous, or slatey, rock ; very similar to that of which 
the minor hills of Devonshire and Cornwall are constructed 3 as well 
as the minor mountains of South Wales. But there, especially in| 
the former situation, scarcely any thing of rock appears; the hills, 
though steep, have generally a covering of soil; while the mountains 
of Cumberland vie with the granite rocks of the Grampian Hills, in 
ruggedness of surface; and with the calcareous mountains of North 
Wales, in picturesque effect. 

‘ In the disposition of these mountains, we find nothing of regu- 
larity : no leugthened ridge, . nor continuous chain of hills. The 
whole appears as a congeries of broken, and mostly pointed, masses 
~—of immense bulk—whose bases are united, or nearly approach each 
other, unless where they are superficially divided by the lakes that are 
dispersed among them. Very little valley land is seen, except on the 
margins of the lakes, and excepting on the banks of the principal | 
river,—the Derwent. : ; 

‘ The lower skirts, and the flatter parts of the hills are mostly 
covered with soil, resembling that of the Devonshire hills: the prin- 
cipal ingredient appearing to be decomposed slate stone. | 

‘ The Cumbrian, as the Cheviot, hills are green ; excepting to- 
wards the summit of the higher mountains. Skiddaw, Jike “the . 
: Cheviot,”’ is partially clothed in heath. , 

A ‘ The extent of this tract of mountain (in Cumberland, West- 


; ‘moreland, and Lancashire) cannot be less, I conceive, than five or 
six hundied square miles, exclusively of the limestone heights, situated 


: on the western bank of the valley of Appleby.’ 

4 Before we are invited to an examination of Mr. Tuke’s Ge- 

4 : appear 

a neral Vicw of the Agriculture of the North Riding of York- 
shire, the reviewer places before us his own picture of the 


District termed the Vale of York: 
6 This 
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¢ This is the first of rivered vales in the island. The waters of 
the Swale and the Wiske pass down it, from its northern extreme, 
until they fall intothe Humber, at its base, mixing in their way with 


the other waters of the county. 
‘ It is situated mostly within the North Riding, but extends into 


the West and the East Ridings, toward its southern extreme. 
Its northern limit is given by the separation of the waters of rains, 
which fall between the Tees and the Swale and Wiske; where, 
owing to the levelness of the surface, in this part, a number of shal- 
Jow meers, or lakelets, are seen, especially in a wet season; a cir. 
cumstance that frequently occurs, where rain waters divide, and take 
contrary courses.— [ts southern boundary is formed by the marshes 
of Yorkshire and Lincolnshire; the vale of York terminating with 
the vale lands. Its western limits have been mentioned to be the 
limestone lands of West Yorkshire, and the line of uplands that , 
form the skirts of the western morclands.—The eastern boundary is 
less regular, but equally definite, being given by the morelands and 
limestone heights of East Yorkshire, and the wold hills. 

‘Its length, from north to south, is about sixty miles. Its width 
| varies. Its medial breadth may be estimated at sixteen or seventeen 
miles, and its area, or entire contents, at more than one thousand 
square miles of valuable territory. 

‘ The towns, situated in the area of the vale, are North Allerton, 
Thirsk, Borough Bridge, York, Cawood, Selby, Howden, Snaith, 
Thorn :—on its western margin—Richmond, Bedal, Ripon, Koaresh 
borough, Wetherby, Tadcaster, Doncaster :—on its eastern—Lasing- 
| wood, Pocklington, Weighton, Cave. 
| ‘ The surface of this extraordinary tract of country is cast in the 
true vale style. It is sufficiently diversified_to give richness and 
beauty to its appearance, without any thing of steepness, to interrupt 
the plough and sithe, or any low flat lands that are liable to floods,— 
unless on the immediate banks of its rivers and brooks. 

‘ Its soils are greatly varied. ‘The upper parts of the vale are 
| mostly occupied by cool strong lands, varying in colour and fertility, 
| from pale cold clay, to rich red loam. Round Borough Bridge, 
lands of the very first quality, deep red loam on absorbent rock are 
found. On the-margins, as near Ripon and Easingwood, passages 
of sandy lands of a fertile quality occur, And, in the eastern quarter 
of the vale, as well as in its more central parts, weak, sandy, heath- 
Jands occupy some considerable space. It is small, however, com- 


paratively with the whole extent.’ 


Mr. Marshall has been induced to give this sketch, though he 
admits that Mr. Tuke’s account is much fu//ler than his own. 

Let us now betake ourselves to the Western Department of 
England, the distinguishing features of which have been already 
specified. It is added : , 

‘ This Department comprizes within its outlines,—part of Lanca- 


shire ihe north side of the Vale of Warrington,)—parts of Fiint- 


shire and Denbighshire,—nearly the whole of Cheshire, Shropshire, 
Aa4 ferejord« 
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Herefordshire, Worcestershire, ‘and Glocestershire, — with parts ‘of 
Wiltshire and Somersetshire. | | 

* The Reports which will require to be examined, as relating to 
this Department, are the following ; namely,—Cheshire, by Wedge, 
also by Holland.—Flintshire and Denbighshire, by Kay.—Shrop- 
shire, by Bishton, also by Plymley.—Herefordshire, by Clark, also 
by Duncumb.—Worcestershire, by Pomeroy.—Glocestershite, by 
Turner, also by Rudge.—Wiltshire, by Davis.—Somersetshire, by 
Billingsley.’ . 

Here the Natural Districts are not stated as in the view 
of the Northern Department, independently of the political 
divisions by Counties : but at the head of the review of each 


county-report, the following notices present themselves. 

© Cheshire includes the Natural Districts of the Vale of 
Warrington, the Valley of the Wyches*, and the Vale of 
Chester, which latter extends within the counties of Flint 


and Denbigh.’ 

‘* The Vale of Warrington extends from the head of the estuary of 
the Mersey to near Manchester : —a distance of about twenty miles. 
Its width is irregular ; as it spreads, on both sides, among the rising 
grounds which form its outlines. About Warrington, it is eight or 
ten miles in width ; extending from near Newton, in Lancashire, to 
the gently rising grounds about Budworth in Cheshire; which 
form its natural division from the valley of the Wyches. 

‘ Its elevation is inconsiderable, and its surface extraordinarily 
level. ‘The Bridgewater canal passes from end to end of the vale 
without a lock, but is of course somewhat elevated above the river 
as its lower extremity. 

¢ The soil, as far as my observations have gone, is principally of a 
rich sandy nature. Nevertheless, much cool strong land is observ- 
able: notwithstanding the prevailing substratum would seem to be 
soft, red sand rock. 

¢ The whole appears to be in a state of mixed cultivation. Much 
Arable, as well as much perennial Herbage, if seen on both sides of 


the Vale.’ 

‘ Shropshire separates most reluctantly into natural districts.’ 
The Vale of Shrewsbury is the only one that is enumerated ; 
and Mr. M. considers it rather as a mining and manufacturing, 
than as an agricultural country. 

‘ Herefordshire, like Shropshire, is without striking features to 
distinguish and separate it, into well determined natural districts. 
The Wye worms its course through the heart of Herefordshire, as 
does the Severn through Shropshire. But not in either of them do 
we find any thing of the nature of a rivered vale. . Indeed, the 


whule of Herefordshire, its marginal heights excepted, is one wide 
district of vale lands, —studded with hills, hillocks, and minor swells, 





© * In the established pronunciation of the county, and its neigh- 
bourhood, the y in this appellation is pronounced long.’ 
© 
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of various heights and dimensions. The most natural division, and 
at the same time, the best agricultural distinction, is into streag and 
light lands.’— ! 

‘ Herefordshire is almost exclusively, agricultural. There are 
neither mines, nor manufactures, of any considerable extent, in the 
county :—in this, particularly, varying from the county of Salop, - 

‘My own knowledge of Herefordshire was chiefly acquired, in 
1788, previously to my writing on the orchards and fruit liquors of 
that. part of the kingdom;—when I took a general view of the county. 
I have, since that time, crossed it, incidentally, but with attention, 
in different directions ; and at different seasons. 

¢ Before I enter upon a Review of the two Reports to the Board 
of Agriculture, from Herefordshire, it may be proper to notice the 
eastern side of Monmouthshire ;—which, though its inhabitants are, 
in language and manners, Welch : — yet, in natural economy, and 
agricultural management, it may be deemed English :—and may, 
without disparagement to either county, be considered as a continua- 
tion of Herefordshire ;—and, as such, I intended to have comprized 
the Report of it, within the limits of my present work. | 

* But, on examining the only account of it, that has yet been 
printed by the Board, I find nothing to induce me to bring it 
forward, here :—not a line of it is fit to be extracted ! 

¢ I will, therefore, only notice, in this place, that the district of. 
Ragland, and the entire vale of Usk,—from Abergavenny to New- 
port,—rank, in richness and beauty, among the first passages, of 
British territory.—The vale of Usk is, to South Wales, what that 
of Clywd, is to North Wales, and that of Montgomery to the 
midland parts of the principality.’ | 


¢ Worcestershire is neatly, but net entirely one natural. dis- 
trict, viz. the Vale of Worcester.’ , 

‘The Natural Districts of Glcestershire are the Vale of 
Glocester, over-Severn District, Vale of Berkely, and Forest of 


Dean.’ 


‘The Cotswold Hills form the eastern boundary of the Vale of 
Glocester; rising from it with a steep front. ‘The Stroudwater 
Hills, in like manner, bound the Vale of Berkeley : and the South 
Wolds, the Bristol quarter :—the three forming a line of calcareous 
heights, which reach from near Evesham, in Worcestershire, to near 
Bath, in Somersetshire. . 

¢ A skirt of low land, which lies at the south-east foot of the 
Cotswold Hills, is naturally a part of the Vale lands of North Wilt- 
shire.’ — 

‘Of Wiltshire, the principal part, namely the CAa/k Hills and 
their vallies ; are not only in situation, Qut in soil and substrata, 
naturally a portion of the southern department of England}; they 
being. in nature, as well as in agricultural management, separable, or 
distinct from the vale lands, of North Wiltshire :—which, forming ‘a 
link of the extended chain of vale lands that reach from the banks 
of the Mersey to those of the Somersetshire Avon, are naturally a 


district of the Western department.’ ' 
' ¢ North 
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© North Somerset partakes of Glocestershire and Wiltshire, both ia 
soils and agricultural management. It includes calcareous heights 
and vale lands. The dairy produce is similar to that of the rest 
of the Western Department. Even its cattle are of a kindred 
nature :—very different,—a distinct variety,—from those of South 
Somerset, and the other parts of the Southwestern Department. 7 

‘The natural line of separation is given by the marshes and 
sedgemores of the Brue and its branches ; which, now, doubtlessly 
occupy what was, heretofore, an estuary or arm of the sea, that more 
determinately separated those two natura! districts from each other, 
and the Damnonian peninsula from the main land. Hence, not only 
the Mendip hills, but their southern skirts, form parts of the district 
under notice. The towns of Axbridge, Wells, and Shipton Mallet 
stand on its southern verge. | , 

‘ North of this line, grass land produce is principally applied to 
the cheese dairy ; to the south of it, it is chiefly appropriated to 
grazing, or the butter dairy.’ 


To this volume, a table of Contents, systematically arranged, 

1s prefixed ; and to each volume is added a very useful Index. 
‘Though Mr. Marshall thinks that ‘* he does well to be 
angry” with the Board of Agriculture, and investigates with 
some severity the qualifications of the Reporters employed by - 
them, he does-not suffer all opportunities of bestowing praise 
to escape him, but on occasion is very complimentary to his 
brother agriculturists. His abridgment and review need not 
supersede any future analysis and classification of the multi- 
farious contents of the County-Surveys ; yet we sincerely hope 
that Mr. M. will be encouraged to complete his design. Mo, 
¢ id 





~ 


Art. IV. Dr. Gillies’s History of the World. 
[ Article concluded from p.199.] 


I" the former part of this article, in our Number for 
February, we suspended our examination of the History 
before us at the close of the 8th chapter, with a view of 
the Ptolemean period. ‘The gth chapter introduces us to-the 
western Greeks, and to the reign of the ambitious and sangui- 
nary Agathocles. Here it is observed by Dr. Gillies that ‘ the 
immediate successors of Alexander were distinguished in point 
of spirit and activity from the generation that came after them, 
and that their unceasing enterprise left scarcely any interval of 
repose, during which our attention might be directed to those 
nations celebrated in history, which fell not indeed within the 
limits of the Macedonian empire, but whose transactions 
derive connection and unity from those of the western Greeks, 
a commercial and seafaring, as well as an ambitious and 


like people.’ 
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Had the learned author confined his accounts to the, 
Macedonian sovereignties, his work might have been rendered 
more perfect than it now is, and would have had more of 
unity than it can at present boast. The transactions of the 
Carthaginians and the western Greeks have scarcely any rela- 
tion to kingdoms which sprang from the Macedonian 
empire ; while they are blended throughout with the affairs 
of Rome, and properly find a place in the history of that’ 
state. ‘Though, however, we think that Dr. Gillies’s plan 
would have been more simple, if he had omitted the accounts 
to which we are about to advert, we would by no means 
advise our readers to pass them over slightly. In the elaborate 
relation of Agathocles’s incursions in Africa, the attention 
of students is directed to many facts and circumstances, 
which are either omitted or excite little notice in other nar 
ratives 5 and it is rarely that they can follow the historian 
into any track into which he has chosen to wander, without 
being indebted to his industry for information, and to his 
reflections for instruction. ‘That such is the fact will appear 


from the extracts which follow : 


« About half a’ century before the commencement of her wars 
with Rome, from which gra she began uniformly to decline, Car- 
thage was in the zenith of her greatness: possessing, besides in- 
numerable colonies in all the western isles of the Mediterranean, and 
on several of its coasts, an undisturbed dominion over fifteen hundred 
miles of the African shore, from the contines of Cyrené to the pillars 
of Hercules ; and even beyond these ideal boundaries, her commercial 
settlements stretched five degrees to Cerné on the ocean nearly op~ 
posite to the Canaries, then dignified by the name of the Fortunate 
Isles. But the nature, rather than the extent of this territory, 
rendered it important in four essential articles of national prosperity ; 
agriculture, commerce, arts, and arms. if 

‘ The Carthaginians settled on a coast, which anciently as well as 
in modern times jugly deserved the name of Barbary. This savage 
country they ain not as conquerors, but purchased lands from 
the natives, on the condition of yearly rents, which seem to have 
been faithfully paid to the time of Darius Hystaspes. When they 
felt their own strength, they withheld these contributions, but com= 
pensated for this irregularity by exerting themselves in the civiliza~ 
tion of their wild and wandering neighbours ;. by teaching them to 
live in houses, to exercise agriculture, and to relish the security and 
the sweets of a settled and peaceful life. The country stretching 
directly southward from the bay of Carthage to Lake Triton and 
the desert, opened a wide and alluring field to the labour of the 
husbandman. It exceeded two hundred miles in length, from north 
to south, and for the most part extended one hundred and fifty miles 
in breadth. Its notthern division was called Zeugitana ; its southern, 


comprehended within the circumference of two hundred and forty 
! miles, 
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miles, first received the name of Byzatium, and afterwards that of 
‘Emporia, because the towns in that district became the priricipal 
staples for the interior trade of Africa.. To this favoured tract: the 
Carthaginians, as their maritime capital grew inconveniently populous, 
or their citizens restless and turbulent, were continually sending 
new colonies; x¢hich, mixing with the rude natives under the com- 
mon name of Oi station skillfully cultivated the ground, and 
gradually reduced the whole region under a willing obedience to 
Carthages> The territories of Zeugitana and Byzatium soon began, 





Sas well as private opulence. In those provinces chiefly the Hannos, 
the Barcas, and the Magos possessed such extensive and valuable 
‘estates as seemed to raise them above the condition of subjects or 
citizens : the commonwealth of Carthage supplied its public grana- 
ries from the same territories ; and by imposing on them an annual 
tribute in grain, was enabled to provide large magazines, and to 
maintain great armies. ‘To the eastward of the Libyphcenicians, the 
Syrtic region, now composing the barbarous and piratical kingdom 
of Tripoli, extended above five hundred miles along a: sandy. plain 
scantily watered by small rivulets, near to some of which the Car- 
thaginians had erected a few feeble and scattered colonies. The 
western division of this large tract of country, generally unfit for 
agriculture, was inhabited by the obscure tribes of the Ausenses and 
Machlyes, and the more famous Lotophagi, so named from the 
Lotus, (the Rhamnus Lotus of Linnzus), the fruit of which served 
the double purpose of corn and of wine. The Lotophagi were 
masters of the island of Meninx, and held possession of the adjacent 
coast as far eastward as Leptis Magna, the modern Tripoli. The ! 
rest of the Syrtic region to the confines of Cyrene, and the immor- : 
tal monuments of the Philenian brothers, was divided among the 
wandering tribes of the Macz, Psylli, Nasamones, and Garamantes, 
shepherds and merchants, who, besides paying many of them atleast 
a tribute to Carthage, put that republic in exclusive possession of a 
commerce which now enriches many states of Barbary. This trade 
was carried on aaciently, as it is at present, by caravans ; and by the 
exchange of salt for slaves, of dates for cattle, above all, of trinkets 
for gold; which appears to have been the magnet that attracted the 
northern Africans through the desert to the countries abounding in 
that precious metal. But this lucrative trade, of which, as above 
mentioned, the citics of Byzatium were the staples, formed only the 
eastern and least important link of the chain. The western was far 
more extensive, stretching along the coast of Barbary, and even that 
of Morocco, as far as Cerné and the Canary isles. ‘The greater part 
of this vast and now dreary space was brightened by the Metagonite 
cities or fortresses, which, whatever may be the origin of their 
name, appear to have been founded by the Carthaginians for main- 
taining their communication, not only with the inland countries in 
that division of Africa, but with the negroes on the gold coast, and 

with the rich Pheenician colonies of Gades and Tartessus.’ 


The advantages, which had been derived from the fostering 


hand of commerce, are evident from the picture given of the 
— si country 
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country which first experienced the ravages of the Sicilian 
adventurer. Having made good his landing on the. Liby- 
Phoenician Coast, Agathocles set fire to his gallies, that: he 
might inspire his men with a desperate ardour for conquest, 
and that the ships might not fall into the hands of the enemy. 
After this act, says Dr. G. ; 


‘ Careful not to allow time for the sensations of his men to vibrate 
from enthusiasm to despondency, he led them to Megalopolis, the 

reat city, through a country smiling with the fairest gifts of long 
undisturbed industry. The land was on all sides intersected by canals, 
whose banks were adorned by flourishing plantations or flowery 
gardens, Amidst scenes of elegance and beauty, the vine and olive 
claimed admission, on account of their indispensible utility. The 
opulence of the inhabitants was strongly displayed in the elegant 





storehouses with which they were surrounded. Troops of young 
horses sported in irriguous meadows ; while the adjoining lawns 
teemed with herds of sheep and oxen. ‘Throughout the whole pro- 
spect, exuberant nature was improved by skilful art, for many of the 
principal families of Carthage inhabited this district, and vied with 
each other in cultivating and adorning it.’ 


Our historian thus sketches the constitution of this famed 
republic, which was so long the rival of Rome : 


¢ The lamentable changes, which had gradually taken place in 
| ‘the ancient and well balanced aristocracy of Carthage, it is here nee 
| cessary to describe, that we may understand the grounds and motives 
of Bomilcar’s conspiracy, the best key to the subsequent history of 

his country. The chief magistrates of Carthage, called Suffetes, are 

compared by Aristotle with the kings of Sparta ;- which indicates a 
. longer duration of office than that sof Athenian Archons, or Roman 
Consuls. The members of the @arthaginian senatewere, as well as 

| the Suffetes, appointed with..a’due' regard toomerit and wealth. 
When the Suffetes:andi senate twere ‘of the same:mind, they exercised 

without controul boththetegislative and exceutive powers of govern- 

ment. When they differed im opinion, ‘an assembly of the people 

was summoned: to decide’ between them. ‘The people, in their na- 

-tional assembly, also named the naval and military commanders ; 
whose functions appear to have been seldom conjoined with any of 

the principal branches of civil power. The Suffetes, who alternately 

presided in the senate or assembly, are sometimes, by the Greek 

writers, called kings; and the same title is not unfrequently bestowed 

on those Carthaginian commanders, who were entrusted with the 

conduct of great armies, and of long or important wars,. The go- 

vernment of Carthage, however, was very remote from royalty ; -1t 

was equally remote from democracy ; it was strictly aristocratical: and 

the vigour of the aristocracy resided in two tribunals, which bear a 

near analogy to the council of ten, and the court of state inquisitors, in 

the late republic of Venice, naval and commercial like Carthage, and 

once not less jealous of its constitution, To the Pentarchy, or 
5 council 





embellishment of their rural mansions, and in the well replenished. 
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council of five, and the Centumvirate, or council of a hundred and 


four, the lives, and fortunes, and honours, of every individual in the 
community were subjected without appeal. The pentarchy elected its 
own members, and also filled up the vacancies that had happened in 
the centumvirate, “ These two councils, thus permanent ind im- 
mortal, not otity*f8rmed the supreme judicature in all causes public 
and private, civil and criminal, but exercised a censorial and in- 

uisitorial authority, for the purpose of watching oyer the safety of 
the government, and anticipating public delinquency. In the earlier 
and. purer times of the commonwealth, these exorbitant powers 
Should appear to have been seldom very shamefully abused. But 
the diffusion of wealth and luxury engendered turbulence in the 

eople and faction among the great. The principal offices, both 
civil and military, became scandalously venal. Rapacity is the inse- 
parable companion of bribery ; and a people that may be bought, are 
not far removed from a people that may be enslaved. To prevent. or 
punish these growing evils gave new activity to the pentarchy and 
centumvirate ; which, in their endeavours to repress the criminality 
of others, became themselves highly criminal} unjust judges, false 
aécusers, and malignant inquisitors ; raging with an excess of cruelty 
against offences merely suspected on the. report of infamous spies ; and 
punishing with equal severity the virtues which they envied, and the 


abilities which they feared ’ 


After he has concluded the episodes to which we have referred, 
the author again resumes the immediate subject of his la- 
bours ; and the roth chapter brings us to the disorders which 
ensued on the death of Seleucus, the last survivor of the 
Generals of Alexander. 


¢ Antiochus, the son and succéssor of Seleucus, had in his father’s 
life-time reigned over a wide expanse of Upper Asia, then bridled by 
arrisons, enriched by marts of inland traffick, adorned in many places 
by Grecian arts and cdifices, and confirmed in peaceful allegiance un- 
der its Macedonian masters. Besides Syria, which he inherited, the 
huge square previously resigned to him, touching on its four sides the 
Euphrates and Indus, the Arabian gulph and the Caspian, was com- 
uted two centuries ago, to contain, under the general name of Persia, 
above five hundred cities, sixty thousand villages, and forty millions of 
inhabitants. 1f such indeed was its population, after a long succession 
of barbarous dynasties, how much more flourishing must it have 
been, when, through the arrangements of Alexander, the Scythians 
and Arabs, those desolating Nomadic conquerors, were kept at a dis- 
tance, and confined within their native deserts ? But as if the passive 
submission of such dominions had diminished their magnitude or 
importance, Antiochus was in haste to claim Macedon, in virtue of 
the last victory of his father. In his progress westward, he had co ene 
counter the Bithynians, and other rebels in Lesser Asta. ‘The oppo- 
sition which he tound in that quarter, and which he was unable to 
overcome, made him transfer his court and army from the ueigh- 
bourhood of the Tigris, to that .of the Orontes. Instead of Se- 


leucia Babylonia, Antioch was chosen for his residence, agreeably 
to 
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to a policy not unusual, of fixing the capital of empires near that 
frontier where most danger is apprehended. In the last twenty 
years of Seleucus, the natural advantages of Syria had been im- 
proved with the industry of art, and the zeal of affection; for the 
valley of the Orontes, extending ten days’ journey from Antioch to 
Damascus, the snowy mountains from which it was refreshed, the 
lakes and rivers by which it was watered, revived, in the fancy of 
the Macedonians, the beloved image of their native country. This 
northern division of Syria was divided into districts, distinguished by 
Macedonian names, and adorned by Antioch, Laodicza, Seleucia, 
and Pella; the last of which. cities was afterwards called Apamea. 
The pastures of Syrian Pella exceeded in extent and fertility those 
of Pella in Macedon, and served under the successer of Seleucus, to 
feed five hundred elephants, thirty thousand brood mares, and three 
hundred stallions. The place was crowded by soldiers, grooms, — 
riding-masters, and their pupils, and entirely dedicated to arms and 
exercises ; while productive and commercial industry enriched the 
greater cities in its neighbourhood. Oppressed by the military 
despotism of the Mamelukes, Syria in the fourteenth century is said 
to have contained sixty thousand villages; a vague estimate, yet 
serving to evince the resources of that country under a wiser and 
milder administration. 

‘ Egypt, by its: detached situation, and the diligence of the first 
Ptolemy in fortifying it, was placed beyond the reach of the Gallic 
broad sword. At the age of eighty-four, that able prince left his 
son Philadelphus, whom he had previously associated in power, sole 
master of Egypt and its dependencies in Cyrene aiid Cyprus. This 

| second Ptolemy had now reigned four years, at peace abroad, firm in 
his government at home, and zealous to complete the great designs 
of his father with regard to every important branch, either of 
domestic or foreign policy.’ 


It was not till some time later that Antigonus Gonatas, the 
son of Demetrius and the grandson of Antipater, was able to 
i establish himself in Macedonia. 

Of the Gauls, who at this epoch overran the civilized world, 
and committed such dreadful havoc in several states, the 
author gives this account ; 





‘ The spacious square, called Galatia, or Gallia, by the ancients, 
was comprehended, in one direction, between the Eng'ish channel 
and the Mediterranean; and in another, between the Bay of Biscay 
and the Rhine. Its two seuthern corners were fortified by the na- 
tural bulwarks of the Alps and Pyrenees. This ample and compact 
territory was, in all ages, distinguished by the roving inconsistency 
and martial enterprise of the Galatians, Gauls, or Celts, its imme- 
morial inhabitants.’— | ! 

‘ The inhabitants of Gaul, like those of Britain, Spain, and 
Germany, subsisted in that middle state of barbarism, which 
though elevated above the penury and gloom of savage life, was still 
further removed from the dignity and elegance of enlightened com. 
monwealths. Their uncouth appearance, tumultuary governments, 
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ferocious manners, and abominable superstitions, which made his- 
torians hesitate whether the Gauls had hot a natural unfitness for 
civilization, were accompanied, however, with such knowledge in 
the arts appertaining to war and agriculture, as usually denote a 
considerable degree of improvement in society. The use of iron and 
copper was familiar in their instruments or implements ; the ore col- 
lected from the foaming torrents of their rivers was smelted into 
gold for the ornaments of both sexes ; their houses, though formed 
wholly of wood, were so firmly constructed as to repel the inclemen- 
cies of a northern sky ; and they had provided useful animals in such 
abundance, that the flower of their military force consisted in cavalry3 
In this last particular, they agreed with the Germans, with whom, 
in all other respects, those tribes of the Gauls, at least, who invaded 
the Macedonian empire, should seem to have had much affinity. 
Their complexions, like those of the Germans, were fair; their long 
hair was for the most part red, which colour both nations heightened 
by art; and the Gauls as well as Germans were dreadfully distin- 
guished by gigantic stature and unbridled ferocity. In their military 
expeditions, each Gallic horseman was accompanied by two retainers, 
also mounted ; one of whom assisted his master when unhorsed ar 
wounded, and the other instantly succeded to his place in the ranks.’ 


The effects of this barbarian corruption are thus stated by 
the author, at the comiiencement of chapter xi. 


* The conquests, made by the Gauls, corresponded not to the 
vastness of their numbers. ‘Their invasion, however, Jeft an extensive 
and lasting impression on the empire, besides separating from it the two 
important provinces of Thrace and Galatia. ‘Their ravages so much 
weakened Macedon, that Antigonus Gonatas, with the aid of his 
Peloponnesian subjects, found little difficulty in remounting the 
throne of his father Demetrius. The first successors of Seleucus 
were prevented chiefly through the Gauls from recovering their lost 
authority in Lesser Asia ; while the disorders which these Bar- 
barians caused or abetted in all other parts of the empire gave a 
degree of relative importance to Egypt, to which that country, truly 
valuable in itself, could not naturally have laid claim, but which it 
accidentally acquired while standing aloof from danger, and collect- 
ing, the wealth, populousness, and industry of surrounding nations.’ 

: | 


Having noticed the situation of the other two kingdoms, 
which arose out of Alexander’s conquests under the second 
race of his successors, we shall now advert to that of Macedon 


under Antigonus Gonatas. 


¢ Antigonus took no part in the affairs of Egypt and Syria, the 
two great rival powers in the empire. He formed for himself a 
system apart, in the conducting of which Philip, father of Alex- 
ander, appears to have been his model. But he wanted the splendid 
abilities of that elegant as well as politic prince, and even exceeded 
him in the vileness of those corrupt artifices which constituted the 
opprobrious part in Philip’s character. ‘The great object of his 
ti rcigp 
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yeign was to recover the Macedonian dominion over the divided re- 


publies of Greece, several of which he still held by his garrisons, and 


a still greater number by his profligate partizans among their own 
citizens, ‘This undertaking was carried on by arms and intrigue 
with unwearied attention and unabating activity ; and as like tenipt 
tations engender similar crimes, the struggle of Antigonus against 
the free cities of Greece will remind us of the execrable atoceets 


n 
of the modern tyrants in Italy, wliose purposes were attained by’ ad- 
dress rather than force ; and of whose dark and crooked policy, as- 
sassination, perfidy, and poison were the ordinary and most success- 
ful instruments. For many years the schemes of Antigonus ad- 
vanced with an unremitted tide of good fortune. In Peloponnesus, 
Sparta and Argos acknowledged his supremacy ; and of the great 
cities beyond the Isthmus, Thebes was coma humbled ; and 
Athens taken and garrisoned, notwithstanding the aid of a con- 
siderable fleet belonging to Ptolemy Philadelphus.’ 


‘Lhe. important feature which the Achzan league forms in 
this ee renders it proper that we should copy the author’s 
account of its origin : 


¢ The first symptoms of steady opposition to the usurpations of 
Macedon appeared in the small cities of Achaia, a poor inhospitable 
district, sixty miles long, and twenty broad, extending along the 
Corinthian gulph, whose rocky shores, beat by the foaming surge, 
formed the terror of Grecian mariners. To a few of those cities, 
which, in expelling their Macedonian garrisons, had associated for 
common defence, Alexander, the instrument of Antigonus’ dominion 
in Corinth, offended by some act of severity in his master, had added 
that important emporium, and rendered its commanding citadel, 
which Philip regarded as the shackles of Peloponnesus, the bul- 
wark of that peninsula. The defection of Alexander was punished 
by a cup of poison; but this crime proved not immediately useful to 
Antigonus, since Nicea, widow to the deceased, assumed the govern- 
ment of Corinth, and administered it with the firm virtues of the 
other sex, although she was soon to be disgraced and ruined by the 
silliest weaknesses of her own, Antigonus being apprised of her cha- 
racter, instead of submitting to the tedious formalities of a siege, 
sent to Corinth his son Demetrius, who inherited with the name, the 
fair external accomplishments of his grandfather Poliorcetes. The 
courtship of this young prince was not to be resisted by an amorous 
old woman like Niceza ; who, in giving away herself, fondly and 
absurdly hoped to retain her power: for, amidst the joys of the 
nuptial festivity, Antigonus surprised and gained the Corinthian 
citadel, after which event, Nicza, abandoned by her lover, was left to 
lament in solitude over the bitter fruits of her credulity, while the 
contriver of the delusion gave way, it is said, to such excesses of. 
drunken levity, as.seemed to indicate that the taking of Corinth: 
had taken away bis own understanding.’ . | 

Antigonus, the successor of Seleucus in the kingdom of, 
Syria, and who illustrated the early part of his reign by a 
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signal victory over the Gauls, was unsuccessful in ‘his wars" 
with Egypt, and at a later period was defeated and slain im 
battle by the same Gauls, He was succeeded by Antiochus, 
surnamed ‘Theos, who died by poison, and in whose reign 
Parthia and Bactria revolted. Ptolemy Philadelphus was the 
cotemporary of both those monarchs.—Dr. Gillies then points 
out the sources whence he has drawn the details of this prince’s 
marvellous prosperity, and assigns the causes to which it is to 
be ascribed : 


‘ If we credit the general testimony of antiquity, Egypt, during 
his long and enlightened reign attained a degree of wealth aud 
splendour unexampled in any kingdom before or afterwards. To 
avoid confusion in this copious subject, 1 shall first briefly state the 
wonderful reports delivered down to us. I shall then endeavour to 
bring together the circumstances hinted at, rather than caplaiucd, 
from which Ptolemy’s real prosperity flowed. : 

‘6 lhe first testimony to be adduced is that of a poet, contem-" 
porary with Ptolemy, and writing in the learned capital of that. 
prince. Theocritus will tell us that, in his own happy age, Egypt 
was governed by cqual laws, defended by invincible armies, and at. 
once the best cultivated, and the most commercial kingdom on 
earth ; that the sway of his King aud patron extended over more 
than thirty thousand cities or towns, flourishing in useful arts ; that 
bis fleets, on the Red Sea and the Mediterranean, carried on a most 
extensive traflic ; and that a country, which had long languished 
under the barbarous yoke of Persia in the humiliation of a,province, 
again resumed more than her pristine splendour, exercising a legiti- 
mate, because useful dominion over the islands of Greece, the seaports: 
of Asia, and even the out lying and almost inaccessible regions of 
Libya, Arabia, and Ethiopia. For the dazzling rays of povtry and 

anegyric, chould we desire to substitute the more sober light of 
listory, we must have recourse to Appian, a native of Alexandria, 
who governed Egypt early in the first century after Christ. Appian 
is an historian eminent for fidelity ; he was master of the archives 
of Egypt, to which he appeals as his authority ; and he could have 
no reasonable motive for exaggerating the wealth and power of a 
country over which he was prefect, and for the employment and im. 
provement of whose resources, he was accountable to his masters: 
Trajan and Hadrian, the Roman emperors. According to Appian, 
Philadelphus’ army consisted of two hundred thousand foot, forty 
thousand horse, three hundred: elephants, and two thousand: armed 
chariots. dis arsenals were copiously stored with all sorts. of mili- 
tary engines, and with armour for three huudred thousand men, in 
addition to those which he actually had on foot. His navy was not 
Jess: magnificent, consisting of a hundred and twelve ships of an un- 
common size, from gallies of five to others of thirty-five tier of oars ; 
his trireme and quadrireme gallies amounted to fifteen hundred ; -he 
had two thousand armed vessels of a smaller size; above four thou- 


sand Egyptian merchantmen navigated the Mediterrancan ;. and: the 
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Nile gloried in the pompous weight of eight hundred resplendint 
barges, adorned with idols of gold on their prows'and sterns. The 
naval magazines of Ptolemy were still better stored than the mili. 
tary 3 stice in the former he had every thing necessary for the equip- 
ment of double the number of gallies actually fitted out. Yet those 
mighty ficets and armies did not exhaust his more stupendous trea- 
sury: which, at the time of his death, amounted to geven hundred 
and forty thousand Egyptian talents, exceeding in value a hundred 


and ninety millions sterling ; a sum, of which not indeed modern - 


accumulation, but modern profusion only, can help us to form a 
notion. In the zenith of Roman greatness, the magnificence of the 
second Ptolemy still continued proverbial, and the epithet of Phila 
delphian was employed to characterise those works pre-eminent in 
precicusness of material, or in nobleness of design.’ 


As the primary cause of the flourishing state of Egypt at 
this period, the author mentions the unrivalled superiority 
of its fleets : 


‘ This advantage (he says.) was heightened by the acquisition of 
Cilicia, Lycia, Caria, in a word, the whole southern coast of Lesser 
Asia, in addition to Ceele-Syria, Phoenicia, and the isle of Cyprus, 
which had been long appendages to Egypt. ‘Without taking: into 
the account Cyrene, the Cyclades, and the sea ports on the coast of 
Thrace, we know from the description formerly given of all those 


countries, that their timber and iron, their harbours and sailors, . 


contained the materials of a vast naval force; which we shall see 
presently were improved by the Ptolemies, with equal activity and 
judgement. But while the conquests of these’ princes supplied them 
with this great instrument of ‘opulence and power, the unceasing 
wars in Greece, the ravages of the Gauls in Lower Asia, and the 
tumults excited by the Parthians, in the upper provinces, continually 
_ brought new accessions of industrious and peaceful subjects to 


Egypt; in which country alone, men enjoyed complete security, . 


fearing no enemies from abroad, and being governed at home justly 
and mildly. To these advantages, the magnitude of which it 1s not 
easy to limit, Ptolemy added a benefit accruing from the pecu'tar 
habits and character of his Egyptian subjects, who, notwithstanding 
many pernicious prejudices, which he was careful to correct or 
sofien, had appeared from the earliest times, an ingenious and cour- 
teous people, of great temperance and ‘scbriety, capable of unwearied 


application to the useful arts, and abundantly supplying by their. 


agriculture and manufactures, the necessities and accommodations of 
themselves and neighbours. ae ak 

_ © To the southern neighbours of Egypt, the Atabians and: Ethio- 
pians, Ptolemy directed the most vigilant attention. “Those nations 
as we have seen, had immemorially traded with India for: spice ; and 
were themselves peculiarly rich, Arabia in perfumes, Ethiopia: in 
gold. By his:admiral, Timosthenes the Rhodian; Ptolemy early 
uavigated the Red Sea, examined the hatbours ‘of Adel, beyond 
the straits of Babelmandeb, ‘and explored the coast of Africa to 


Ophit, or Sofala, the land of gold, opposite to the coast of 
Se bz Madagascar. 
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Madagascar. The boldness of such an undertaking, will not allow 
us to suppose that he neglected treasures more within his -reach. 
Ethiopia above Egypt united the greatest wealth with the greatest 
wretchedness, and comprehended a variety of nations, with peculia- 
rities so discordant, that according to an ancient writer, the true de- 
scription of any one people must have appeared incredible, not only. 
to remote strangers, but to its immediate neighbours. The singular 
view of these contrasting nations was opened to the curiosity of the 
Greeks in the reign of the two first Ptolemies, particularly Philadel- 
phus, who founded a city near the Red Sea, called Ptolemais Fera- 
rum, nearly as far to the south of Syene, the extremity of Egypt, as 
Syene itself is distant from the mouths of the Nile. The purpose of 
this settlement, it is said, was to hunt the elephant, and to catch him 
alive for the service of war, and the pomp of processions. But this 
design was at first opposed by the natives, worthy ancestors of the 
modern Shangalla, who delighted in hamstringing this huge and 

innocent tenant of their plains, in dissecting his brawny members, and - 
in greedily devouring his Jive flesh ; a kind of food to them so deli- 
cious that they assured Ptolemy, they would not barter its enjoyment 
for all the treasuresof Egypt. The King, however, partly succeeded 
in reforming this horrid usage of those a MB Barbarians, as 
appears from the vast number of elephants which he drew from their. 


country. 


© In the intermediate space of about four hundred miles between 
Syene and the hunting seat for wild beasts, Ptolemy among many 
other cities built Berenice, distinguished by the epithet of * golden” 
from other places named after his beloved mother. The neighbour- 
hood of this southera Berenice contained rich mines of gold, which 
had been wrought with much profit Ly the ancient Egyptian kings, 
but in which all labour had been suspended during the desolating 
dominion of the Persians. In these mines the Greeks still found 
copper tools of old employed by the original workmen, but substi- 
tuted, in their stead, more efficacious tools of iron. A description 
of their operations is given under the sixth Ptolemy, entitled Philoe 
metor, when the mines perhaps were much exhausted, and when the 
painful labour was confined to criminals or slaves. ‘Fheir produce, it 
may be presumed, was in former reigns much prcaters and particu- 
larly when they were managed by the agents of Philadelphus, who, 
as of all men he had the most liberality and taste in employing wealth, 
is said also to have been of all the most skilfu} and most fortunate ia, 


acquiring it. : 
_ There is historical evidence that Ptolemy traded directly to 


India, though this trade was carried on by a small number of vessels, 
Such however as it was, it prevented the mpnopoly which might 
otherwise have been enjoyed by the Sabzans in the great articles of 
spices and perfumes. By his ships on the Red Sea, Ptolemy carried 
on a lucrative Commerce with Yemen and Adel, respectively the finest 
districts in Arabia and Ethiopia ; and the traffic of pepper, aromatics, 
pearls, and gold, whose caravans anciently raised the stupendous in+ 
land capitals of Thebes and Memphis, now enriched by numerous 


ficeta the maritime emporium of Alexandria. By-his judicious ar- 
rangements 
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rangements in this city, and the help of ‘his ‘subservient allies in 
- Rhodes, Ptolemy introduced an easier communication than had for- 
merly subsisted between the east and west and, by commanding 
the Mediterranean on one side, and the Red Sea on the other, finished, 
_ as it were, two arms of the vast commercial colossus which Alexander 
had rough-hewn or projected, and which, had that conqueror lived 
a few years longer, he would have reared entire, to the unspeakable 


benefit of posterity.’ 


It would be very pleasing to us, if our space allowed, to 
follow the historian in his interesting and very learned account 
of the literature of Egypt under Philadelphus: but we can 
only remark that he interrupts his narrative, we think, im- 
properly, in order to introduce a long digression on the origin, 
early struggles, and rising fortunes of Rome. Passing over 
this episode, which forms the xiith chapter, and terminates the 
first volume, we approach to the transactions of the third 
generation of Alexander’s sutccessors ; which occupy a period 
of thirty-three years, namely, from the death of Ptolemy Phi- 
ladelphus to the first hostilities between the Romans and 
Philip IV. of Macedon. | 

Syria and Egypt, engaged during this epoch in fruitless wars, 
present little that is worthy of notice; while the moderate and 
wise government of Antigonus Deson in Macedonia, the trans- 
actions of the Achzan league, the affairs of Greece, the sin- 
gular revolutions of Sparta, and the rapacious warfare of the 
Byokians, form inviting and attractive subjects. ‘They conse- 
Guently excite very powerfully the attention of the historian, 
and render his pages in this part of his work equally interesting 
and instructive. ! AE we | 

-In commencing his narrative of the events which. belong to 
the next period, (chap. xiv.) Dr.G. observes that 


‘ During a full century after the death of Alexander, the three 
first successions of his Generals enjoyed either an absolute jurisdic- 
tion, or a controuling predominancy over all those countries of the 
Fast, that fall within the sphere of ancient history. But in the 
fourth generation, the Greeks and Macedonians began to be preci- 
pitated from the supreme rank which they had long held aniong nae 
tions, This revolution, originating in domestic disorders, was acee~ 
lerated by the impulse of a great foreign power, whose springs had 
recently been wound up in Italy, aid which, after bursting’ that 
barrier, to lay prostrate Carthage and Sicily, assailed in suecession 
the rich countries of the East with aecumulating force, and most 
decisive effect. Immediately before this Roman warfare, the thrones 
af Syria and Macedon devolved respectively on Antiochus ITE. and 
Philip, IV. both of them minors; and, at the same time, Egypt 
was subjected to the worse than puerile follies of Ptolemy EV.,° sur- 
named Philopator. From such principal actors a very perturbed 
acene was to be expected. Ge which had been united in’ Petal 
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ful tranquillity under the mild yet firm policy of Antigonus Doson, 
again exhausted its unhappy valour in what is called the social war. 
The throne of ‘the young king of Syria was shaken by revolt in his 
provinces, and by discord in his family; Notwithstanding this une 
soundness within, Antiochus waa tempted by the mad cruelty of 
Ptolemy Philopator,; which rendered him odious to his subjects, to 
make war oh that profligate tyrant. From these general convulsions, 
many partial disorders flowed ; and the empire was weakened by deep 
internal wounds, when the evil destiny of Philip and Antiochus in- 
volved them successively in hostilities with Rome.’ nies 
The intrigues of the Court of Antioch under Antiochus III, 
and the busy scenes and exploits of the commencement of his 
reign, are then related circumstantially, in a manner which 
strongly arrests attention. , ee a 
The respective administrations of the Greek kingdoms 
much. more. resemble modern governments, than any of those 
which are described in what are called Grecian or Roman 
histories 3 a consideration which has had no slight weight in 
making us regret that the author did not confine his researches 
and labours solely to the affairs of those sovereignties, without 
incorporating with them (as he has done) the well-known and 
multifarious transactions of Rome. ~~ leds siabh 


__ Chap. xv.—Having described the flourishing state in which 
Antigonus Doson had transmitted Macedon to his successor 
Philip IV., Dr. G. gives an account, which is distinguished by 
his usual ‘accuracy, of the social war.which ended in the re- 
duction of the Etolians; who then gladly submitted to the hard 
conditions of peace which were imposed:on them by Philip and 
the Achzans. The negotiation of this treaty has been rendered 
memorable by the prophetic speech which Agelaus the Etolian 
leader introduced in the course of it, and which met the appro- 
bation of all present, but especially of King Philip: ptttig 


¢ It were most earnestly to be wished, (said Agelaus,) that the 
Greeks had always kept peace amongst themselves, and directe 
their. hostilities against surrounding Barbarians. But that’ which 
would have been good: policy at all times, is in the present juncture 
a matter of necessity. Consider the great and ambitious powers that 
have arisen in the west, and the vast exertions which they have been 
able to make by.sea and land. They are actually engaged in a 
second and more desperate conflict ; and whichever party prevails, 
think not that the victor will be contented with the spoils of his 
present adversary. He will look around him for new enemies, that 
may furnish him with materials for richer and more glorious 
triumphs. Instead of reducing to weakness and despondency any of 
the states of Greece, a king of Macedon ought to cherish them all, 
3s members of his own body. The strength, resulting from such 
concord, will probabyy prevent aggression; if not, cordial co-opera- 


tion will most certainly enable us to repel it. Placed at the head of 
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united Greece and a watchful observer of foreign powers, Philip may 
seize opportunities for successful enterprize, that will place him in’a 
rank with the most illustrious princes in his family ;- conquerors and 
civilisers of the world. Let us then hasten to.conclude a lasting - 
peace in the sincere spirit of amity ; for, if we continye to grow, 
weaker by unceasing divisions, and the storm which threatens in the. 
west should assail us unprepared, I much fear there will be an end at 
' once to our wars and our treaties, and all independent power in the 
management of our own affairs.” Ssh ‘ 

Dr. Gillies has now brought down the affairs ‘of the Mace- 
donian potentates to the period in which the ascendancy of Rome 
commences, and is therefore henceforwards seen on a beaten 
.track. If he occupies himself too much withthis haughtyrepublic, 
and too slightly passes over the affairs of the Greek Linch: 

his details are derived immediately from the original writers 
themselves, and retain much of their spirit and fervour. He 
surveys objects with his own eyes, and his remarks generally 
indicate discrimination and judgment. ‘The cautious policy, 
the subtile wiles, and the insatiable lust of domination, which 
characterize this towering state, are correctly appreciated, and 
strongly depicted, It is certainly not among the least of the - 
merits of Dr. Gillies, that he seems constantly to bear in mind 
the ends and design of history, and the practical benefits at 
which it ought to aim; a commendation of which the just-.. 
ness will be felt by those who attentively peruse his accounts 
of the internal revolutions of Rome, and of the successive 
changes in her manners, as well as in her maxims of domestic 
and foreign administration. ‘The struggles and intrigues of 
parties are dispassionately narrated and luminously developed 5 
characters are fairly and ably judged; and events are traced to | 
their causes and pursued to their consequences. To support this | 
character of the remaining part of the work before us, it would 
be easy to select extracts: but the length to which this article 
has already extended forbids such illustration, « | 
Of the arrangement of this very valuable performance, we 
have already expressed our sentiments; and we still conceive 
it to be susceptible of considerable improvement inthis respect. 
‘The style has not uniform claims to grace and elegance: but it 
is generally perspicuous, manly, and forcible; though occa- 
sionally turgid, and often requiring the polish which an accu- 
rate and sedulous attention to the niceties of construction would 
have imparted to it.—In conclusion, we myst remark that, if 
a less extended range and a severer exertion of finishing would 
have rendered these pages more consummate and more allur- 
ing, yet candid and competent judges, who are aware of the — 
dithculties which belong to undertakings of this nature, will 
commend the research, the” impartiality, and the judgment, 
Boba which 
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-which are here displayed ; qualities which endow these volumes 
with strong claims to the support and warm acknowlegements 
of the public. If the author founds his hopes of reputation 

and applause on the suffrage of persons with whom reading 

18 @ mere pastime, it is here, we apprehend, that he will find 
them principally unsuccessful : but the assiduous student, who, 
while he peruses this work, consults also original authorities, 
will duly appreciate the competence, estimate the labour, and 


applaud the fidelity of his guide. | Jo 





Art. V. Lyris Airs ; consisting of Specimens of Greek, Albanian, 
Walachian, Turkish, Arabian, Persian, Chinese, and Moorish 
National Songs and Melodies ; being the first Selection of the 
kind ever yet offered to the Public. ‘T'o which are added, Basses 
for the Harp and Piano-Forte. Likewise are subjoined, a few 
explanatory Notes on the Figures and Movements of the moderw 
Greek Dances, with a short Dissertation on the Origin of the 
antient Greek Music. By Edward Jones, Bard to His R.H. 
the Prince of Wales. Folio. 15s. Boards. Robinsons, &c. 


T 1s related of Earl Marshall, that, though not deeply 
versed in Music, he was a most industrious collector of 
National Melodies from all countries, and possessed an im- 
mense assortment. <A taste of this kind is gratifying to the 
musical amateur, and is at the same time agreeable to the philo- 
sophic inquirer. We naturally wish to know in what mode the 
varied tribes and nations of the earth have obtained pleasure 
from this great medium of delight; and we are probably not 
deceived when we suppose that the music of nations furnishes 
no inadequate key to their general state of improvement. When 
we hear, in the islands of the south sea, an air consisting of 
three bars, and made up of ill assorted notes, of a modulation 
scarcely to he defined, and observe the inhabitants to be highly 
gratified with this brief and motley piece of composition, we 
may safely pronounce that they are in a state of extreme rude- 
hess : when we listen to a regular melody of some length, with 
a second part corresponding in measure to the first, and bear. 
ing the same character, like the melting and pathetic airs of 
the Scots, we are safe in ascribing to the people, among whom 
such music exists, a material improvement in the arts of life :— 
but, when we hear specimens of considerable extent, as in the 
music of Italy, where a rich harmony gives effect to an inte- 
resting melody, where light and shade are artfully interwoven, 
and where a natural and highly varied modulation addresses, 
- without ever producing lassitude, the fancy of the hearer, we 
may on good grounds suppose that among those who relish this 
' | Specied 
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species of music, refinement cannot be a stranger,’ and general 


improvement must be very far advanced. , 

To the musical world, collections of the kind before us must be 
pleasing and useful. Inan extensive miscellany we mayreasonabl 
expect a little that is precious ; and amid much that may be 
unimportant, the ear will sometimes be pleased with a more 
fortunate melody that shall dwell with it for along time. It 
is to be noticed also that the rudest airs may become the 
ground-work of such as shall be elegant and refined. The fact 
3s that, in the contexture of modern music, we are often de- 
lighted by them without acknowlegement : for it may be known 
that, in many of the most splendid pieces of the most eminent 
Masters, are sometimes interwoven fragments of those wild 
airs which owed their birth to no regularly-bred musician. Art 
has communicated its contrivances and its ornaments, and the 
most improved ears are enraptured by that which often glad- 
dened the hearts of the rudest and most ignorant. It would 
therefore shew the most marked ingratitude to deny our obli- 
gations to the collectors of national airs; and among them we 
cannot but recognize Mr. Jones, the publisher of the present 
work, who has before been much employed in gleaning musi- 
cals, chiefly in Wales and its neighbourhood. 

With regard to the present volume, we may observe that it 
is sufficiently miscellanequs, and brought from afar. We are 
transported to Greece, to Turkey, to Arabia, to Persia, to 
Hindostan, and to China; whence we come home by Sweden, 
and have our ears exercised by most dissimilar melodies. After 
all, however, we must confess that we are only moderately 

leased with this ** far sought and dear-bought” entertainment: | 
it gratifies to a certain degree the curiosity, but it does not 
delight the ear; and in the 32 pages of music, we find very 
few airs which catch our fancy, and induce us to repeat them 
again and again, 

It may surprise some persons to find that the Turkish music 
is among the most regular of the collection, and ta few in- 
stances not destitute of beauty 5 and that what is exhibited as 
Greek. music is far from being attractive. ‘The Persian air 
at page 25 has considerable beauty ; and the ‘Turkish march, 
page 24, and the Turkish air, page 32s deserve to be-specified 
as goad. ‘The hymn sung by the Chinese to their Deity Joss, 
‘page 29, bears some resemblance to the: slow airs which are 
‘sung to Gaelic words in the Highlands of Scotland; orto seme 
ef the rudest of the Scotch airs. The Hindoostanee song, like 
the Aborigines of the country, has great simplicity ; and if it 
had Erse words, it might be sung in the Isle of Sky as: an 
Highland song. -—— What, however, shall we say to the music 
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in this collection which is denominated Greek, and which the 
editor affirms to be in some instances the airs that have tradi- 
tionally come down from the most remote antiquity ?-—for ex- 
ample, ‘a Hymn of rejoicing on the return of Theseus from 
slaying the Minotaur,’ &c. &c.——The learned have found the 
subject of Greek music to be involved in the thickest darkness; 
and the scanty notation which has been preserved cannot be 
decyphered by the.most studious and skilful musicians : — they 
see notes, but they never yet have found the Cantelina : — but 
in the specimens here given of Greek music, the measure is 
direct, the air is palpable, and our ears are assailed with nos 
thing very uncommon. How is this to be explained? Where 
little 1s known, will our readers indulge us in a conjecture, 
and forgive us if we err ?—lIEf these airs be what they are 
called, if they exist-in Greece, be sung by the people, and have 
come down from the most remote periods, then the fragments 
of perplexed notation, which have so often baffled the inges 
nuity of the learned, are probably the attempted expression of 
Greek recitative ; in which the tones of speech are imitated to 
a certain degree, as in the declamation of their tragedies, and 
song and melody can never be expected tobe found. Besides 
this, it would appear that wational airs always existed, with 
which the rudest of the: people were well acquainted ; and it is 
some of these (which, however, modern times have rather co- 
Joured) that are here exhibited. Without seeking to be minute, 
we may say that they are not unlike some of the plainest airs of 
the Welsh. Such resemblances, together with those which we 
have noted before, call on the philosophic mind to go deeply 
into the subject: but we must break away: from farther con- 
jectures, and will not even say whither they might lead us. 

It appears that this collection of Greek and Turkish music 
was formed by an English traveller in the Levant, who per- _ 
mitted the use of it to the editor. Mr. Jones has written basses 
under the different pieces, which, on the whole, have a decent 
suitableness and correspondence : but, though in a work of this 
kind we could not expect the refined accompaniment of Haydn 
and Kozeluch, we could haye wished, in some instances, fora 
more learned and effective counterpoint. 

‘The yarious melodies are preceded by a dissertation on the 
antient Greek music. Nothing, we will venture to say, can 
be more desultory than this essay; which seems to ¢ontain - 
every thing but the matter which its title announces, In pe- 
rusing it, we could not but recollect a story. which we once heard. 
of awriter of Dissertations. He had hung up in his apartment 
yarious green bags, which he allotted to his different sub-. - 


jects: — whenever -he thought of an argument, or heard an 
; | anecdote, 
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anecdote, which he considered as in any way suitable; ‘he put it: 
down on a slip of paper and thrust it into the appropriate bag : 
he went on for years inventing, and collecting, and stuffing, ° 
‘in this manner: when the bag was full, he emptied it on the 
table ; spred out like so much Mosaic work his various slips of - 
paper; and pen and ink being at hand, and matter. abundant, : 
he wrote his Dissertation without difficulty. Mr. Jones:seems 
to have followed some such method: much is here collected - 
and nothing arranged; much is hinted-at, but nothing dis- 
-cussed. His short Dissertation is a large book of knowlege. 
Inter alia, we have-in it a rule for drinking, viz. three cups 
and no more; one for health, a second for chearfulness, and a 
third for sleep. We have also a detail of most ingenious stra- 
tagems in war; many lessons of wisdom from Thales the Mi- 
_lesian; and a collection of the Epigrams of Theocritus.—These 
are good things, and the author was resolved that they should 
not be lost. ‘There are other things, no doubt, that are appro- 
priate, which bear more (though, it must be confessed, very 
-generally,) on the subject. 
t . We conclude with a remarkable remnant of antiquity quoted 
in this Dissertation: viz. a Lacedemonian decree against mu- 
‘sical innovation, fortunately still preserved, in the chaste and 
severe style of the Spartans; at which, amid our rage for no- 
velties, many will assuredly smile, and call it State- Methodism,— 
not considering, with the wise Spartans, its value as a receipt — 
for the support and stability of kingdoms : 


‘¢ Whereas Timotheus, the Milesian, coming to our city, has de- 
formed the majesty of our antient music, and despising the lyre of 
7 strings has, by the introduction of a multiplicity of notes, cor- 
rupted the ears of our youth ; and by the number of his strings, and 
the strangeness of his melody, has given to our music an effeminate 
and artificial dress, instead of the plain and orderly one in which it - .. 
| has hitherto appeared ; rendering melody infamous, by composing in 
the Chromatic, instead of the Evharmonic:—The Kings, and the 
Ephori have therefore resolved to pass censure upon Timotheus for 
‘those things: and farther, to oblige him to cut off all the superflu- 
ous strings of his eleven, leaving only the seven thereon ; and to banish 
him from our dominion ; that men may be warned for the future, not 


te introduce into Sparta any unbecoming customs.” . 
¢ P 5 pr Tay. Rid 








Art. VI. 4n Introduction to the Stuily of Moral Evidence; or of 

’ ‘that Species of Reasoning which relates to Matters of Fact and 

Practice. By J. Ed. Gambier, M.A. Rector of Langley, Kent, 
12mo. 38. 6d. ‘Boards. Rivingtons, &c. ae (ae 


DEFICIENCY doubtless prevails in that department, of lites - 
rature, which has for its object the training of the mind to. - 
its rey g ; so a 
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judge correctly of moral evidence: yet no instruction can be 
‘conceived which is more important than this would be, in 
. guiding the actions of life, and regulating. bur opinions on the 


most interesting points. It is from the want of this instruc- 
tion, or from not profiting by it as it is given, that under the 
guise of wisdom so much folly is uttered, that under the form 
of eloquence so much inanity solicits our applause, and that 
under the appearance of truth such tortuous errors are every 


day adopted. We must add that this want deeply affects the 


happiness of life; since, when we time after time blindly mis- 
take our way, our comfort must in a great measure be lost, 
and the feelings of self reproach and disappointment must be 
familiar to our minds. 7 
It may be admitted that we possess abundant rules which 
indirectly lead to the justest conceptions in moral evidence: 
that every well-reasoned book is an useful lesson ; and that in 


-a country in which Chillingworth and Clarke have written, and 


Mansfield and Camden have spoken and decided, we cannot 


- be destitute of the principles of moral evidence : — but we re- 


quire not materials and examples, but direct instruction and a 


regulated discipline. In short, the young mind is in want of 


rules and canons, and of a system of teaching that amid varied 
probabilities will tell it how to act with safety. 

In inculcating the art of reasoning and judging, writers have 
sagaciously begun with the first elements, in the unfolding of 
which they have been most particular and minute: but they 
have dwelt so long on the necessary rudiments, that their 


‘strength has been exhausted ; and though they saw that it was 


needful to advance considerably farther, yet, in some degree 
satisfied, they sat down already wearied with their journey. 
Systems of logic generally stop where they should assume new 
vigour, and close at that point from which they should set out 
on discussions that are most useful and interesting. Even 
Locke, who laboured so much and so successfully for the.im- 
provement of the intellect, doubtless ended his exertions pre- 
maturely ; and he spent so much time in the threshold of 


: knowlege, that, when the folding doors of the Temple itself 


were thrown open to him, he had time only to take a general 
glance of the riches that were within his view. How valuable 


> are his chapters on the extent and reality of Human Knowlege, 


on Probability, on the degrees of Assent, on Reason and Faith, 

and on wrong Assent or Error; and how much is it to be re~ 

gretted that instruction of this kind wa: not more extended ! 
Jt is in the discussion of this very interesting subject of 


“moral evidence, that Mr. Gambier is engaged. -He styles the 
work before us an Introduction ; and he agknowleges that he 


11 > a borrows 
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borrows ideas liberally from those who have cultivated this 
field before him, since he intends his book chiefly for persons 
who are in a great measure unacquainted with the subject. 
He considers the nature of moral evidence, and shews in 
various particulars how it differs from demonstration. He 
examines also the several kinds of probable evidence, and dis- 
cusses their comparative weight ; such as personal observation, 
testimony, notoriety, report, analogy, internal evidence, pre- 
sumptions, &c. He then proceeds to give general directions 
with regard to moral reasoning, and here he offers very proper: 
advice ; viz. that we should labour to acquire fixed principles 
of evidence, and precise rules of judging ; and that, before we 
enter on a discussion, we should leisurely inquire whether the 
question be worth investigating, whether it admits of free 
examination, whether it be capable of a satisfactory decision, 
and whether we be indeed competent to the investigation of it. 
He imparts also wise cautions ; that we should guard against 
the fascinations of expression in the arguments which we are 
considering, and the mis-statement of degrees; that our 
observation should be made on as large a scale as is possible ; 
and that the proof depends not on the number but on the 
weight of the arguments. His fourth chapter consists of a 
variety of judicious directions relating to each kind of moral 
evidence, and the qualifications that should at*end them ; 
discussing also personal observation, with its circumstances 3; 
testimony, and the credibility of witnesses; tradition ; pre- 
sumptive evidence, &c. The last chapter is of a general. 
‘nature, viz. on the kinds of evidence which different . 
subjects admit ; and here he is led to mention mathematics ; 
moral maxims ; subjects of natural history ; hand-writing ; 
law-suits ; public events ; history; miracles, &c. From the 
appendix, ‘On disputing for Victory and not for Truth,’ we 
give an extract, as a specimen of the author’s manner : 


« Whenever a man engages in a debate without proposing to him- 
self the establishment of some point which he really believes to be 
true ; or whenever he attempts to prove that some truth is an error, 
or some error is true ; he ts disputing for victory and not for truth. 
Disputants of this kind often deny. such positions of their opponent as 
though true do not admit of specific proof. Of this kind are those 
which are founded on observation or experience, or generat notoriety. 
They dispute facts which they do not disbelieve, and take the chance 
of their opponents. not being furnished with positive proof of them. 
{hey explain away those maxims which are founded on the general 
experience of men. They demand a species or degree of proof of: 
which the subject does not admit. ‘They lay hold of an occasional 
word dropped by their opponent, either to divert the discussion from , 


the eubject in question, or to give a false sense to an argument.. 
They 
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They cite their opponent’s words unfairly, or give them a different 
“meaning from what he intended by them. They endeavour to evade 
thé question by substituting some other question instead of it. 
They endeavour to confound the principles either of evidence or 
morality on which the decision of the question must depend. Such 
disputants must, of course, have a great advantage over a fair and 
honest reasoner, whose only object is to discover and establish the 
truth ; for he cannot allow himself to take any unfair advantage, or 
to use any methods which would be likely to mislead.’ 


We may say, in general, that we are well pleased with this 
volume as an Introduction. It contains, however, too little 
discussion to arrest the mind, and too little example and illustra- 
tion to produce clearness and interest. ‘The author endeavours 
to excuse these defects by speaking of his situation, and saying 
that such subjects must necessarily be dry: but Crousaz, 
though in a retired situation, imparted to the same subject 
both attraction and perspicuity by his multiplicd examples. 
The shortness of the present work, which consists of only 
163 pages, often cuts off investigation in the middle, and gives, - 
an air of paradox to many positions which would not have had 
that appearance if they had been spred out in the manner of the | 
original writer whence the idea was taken. We had intended 
to combat some of the assertions so generally and oracularly, 
delivered : but we abstain, lest we might be triumphantly ac- 
cused of sacrilegiously tearing off some phylactery of Bacon, | 


Locke, or Reid. DY Tay. i! 





Art. VII. The Gardener’s Remembrancer throuchout the. Year, ex- 
hibiting the newest and most improved Methods of Manuring, 
Digging, Sowing, &c. ; the Natures of Earth, Water, Heat, Air ah 
and Climate, best adapted for the Culture of Plants, and Produc-- 
~ tion of Fruits, Flowers, and esculent Vegetables, im the natural 
and the forcing Way; the Causes and Symptoms of Disease and 
Barrenness in ‘Trees of every Kind, with Means of Prevention and 
Cure. To which is prefixed a View of Mr. Forsyth’s Treatise on 
Trees. By James M‘Phail, twenty Years Gardener to the Earl 
of Liverpool, vo. pp. 618. 128. Boards. Cadell and 


“Davies. 
1 en the moment at which he takes up his pen, almost to 
the final close of the work, this author, like the infuriated 
Malay, runs a-muck, and deals out vengeance. against all who 
oppose or seem to oppose his wild career. The first sentence 
of the prefixed advertisement contains an attack. on Mr. — 
Forsyth and Mr. Speechley, because they have presumed to 
ive opinions on the culture and management. of. trees. which. 
are different from these of Mr. M‘Phail; and nearly at the. 
: conclusion 
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conclusion of this motley performance, Mr. Nicol’s: methods . 
of planting dwarf-trees in peach-housés meet with marked - 
peprobation. Lae ! 
_ It is by no means our intention to follow the author in his 
controversial and capricious disquisitions ; nor to attempt to 
appreciate the correctness or propriety of his criticism on the: ! 
ideas and practices of those whom he opposes ; — not, how- . 
ever, on account of the difficulty of the task, because, if hisown ; " 
opinions, dictated as they often seem to be by prejudice and } 
envy, were tried fairly in the balance, they would most as- | i 
suredly be found wanting, — but because the limits which we é 
can allot to this article would be insufhcient, and because we _ #e 
could not hope that so dull and so tedious an investigation | 
would be either amusing or instructive to our readers. Mr. 
M‘Phail seems to have a peculiar abhorrence of every proposed 
improvement which is not his own discovery or invention : 
but what candour or liberality is to be expected from him who: 
has so unequivocally expressed his sentiments in the following’ 
words’? | 
‘It is not likely that gardeners will submit to be guided by the 
directions of Mr. Angerstein’s gardener* in the way he is offering 
to give them, even supposing they believed them to be somewhat useful. ‘ 
Most gentlemen’s gardeners are indeed, like other men, apt to learn 
and to adopt any real improvement which they think will turn to 
their masters’ interest, buc being also like men in other stations very. 
d jealous of their honour, for fear of losing their places, they greatly. 
,dislike to appear in the eye of their masters deficient in the know- | 
“lege of the busivess they profess and covenanted to be capable of. ‘a 
performing,’ p. 79. : ay 
Now with all the knowlege and experience which the ™! 
author has acquired, after having been for twenty years ) 
7 gardener to the Earl of Liverpool, we must take leave to tell 
him that the gardeners in the employment of gentlemen of hy 
fortune are-in general intelligent, liberal, and upright ; and | 
we trust that it will be a difficult matter to influence them b : 
the broad insinuation here thrown out, to act the part of hy- , 
pocrites. .How can they be ¢ apt to learn and adopt any real | 
improvement, and yet refuse to be guided by what they 
beheve «to be somewhat useful ;’ and who ever honestly | 
covenanted to perform a thing of which he possessed no : 
previous knowlege? The old maxim, “ that it is never too 
late to learn,” has entirely escaped Mr. M‘Phail’s recollection. ‘s 
The advertisement to this work, as we have already no- DF 
ticed, commences with a violent attack on Messrs. Speechley fs 
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-* A Mr. Stewart, who, the author says, had been extraordiuarily 
officious in forming hot-houses.according to his patent plans: - 
aft. | | and 
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and. Forsyth; and even the Duke of Portland’s library, to 
which Mr. Speechley had access to consult books, and Dr.. 
Hunter, the friend of Mr. Forsyth, come in for some.share of, 


the authors wrath. It concludes indeed with a shew. of. 
candour 3 for he promises to leave without censure) the — 


methods of practical private gardeners, even though they 
should be different from his own! is 
‘The first subject of discussion is, a View of Mr. Forsyth’s 
Freatise on Trees and Compositions; and after having strongly. 
denounced Mr. F.’s method of pruning trees, thé) writer. 
makes the following remarks : ) 
* That there are unskilful pruners and trainers, I mean not to 
controvert. Indeed the keeping wall trees in good order requires:so 


much skill, attention and labour, it is no wonder so many are in a 
state which admits of improvement. But it would have been more 


becoming of Mr. F. to have searched for and pointed out the true 


causes of the failure of fruit at the ‘* master’s table,’’ than in order 


to exalt his own ingenuity to have stigmatized gentlemen’s gardeners. 


who follow not his directions, of losing a ‘*\few hours sleep,” to rub 


into growing pears, ‘ cow dung and wood ashes.’ (p. 10.) : 

: ©In the year #791, the Earl of Liverpool told me he desired 
¥ would follow Mr. F.’s directions in the management of his fruit 
trees, and that Mr. F. would come to Addiscombe Place to instruct. 
me; accordingly he came in a post chaise, like a gentleman; and 
without much hesitation I told him I understood he was deputed to 
teach me how to cure the diseases in fruit trees, and as his Lord- 
ship’s trees were much infected and hurt by the mildew, I would be 
obliged to him to tell me a method either to cure or prevent that 
disease. Mr. F. :eplied, that his composition was for healing the 
wounds and curing the canker, but not the mildew.’ (p. 27.) 


The Culture of the Pine Apple next occupies Mr. M‘Phail’s 
attention, and about twenty six pages of his work, during 
which Mr. Forsyth enjoys a short respite from his venge- 
ance: but Messrs. Speechley and Kennedy are very roiaghly 
handled. In considering the Construction of Hot-houses, he. 
furiously attacks Dr. Anderson and Mr. Stuart, the joint 
patentees of an improved hot-house : but the account of the 
Best Construction of Hot-houses, from the author’s own plans, 
is. given with temper, because he is wise enough not to quarrel 
with himself. Yet this calm of short duration is only the 
fore-runner of a most violent storm, which bursts in greater 
fury in a further View of Mr. F.’s Treatise, €S'c. Fot-the 
benefit of authors in general, we must quote a few sentences” 


from p. 95. : | 

% But if he (Mr. Forsyth). would duly tonsider his.title- 

dedigation, and conclusion, itymight be the mncavs of hunbling Mie 

a little. in his own sight. His book is dedicated to one of the 
| greatest 
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Preatest and best Kings in the world, and his title. page announces 
that his treatise is ‘* published by order of government,” a govern 
ment which is allowed to be one of the wisest and ablest that ever 
governed a nation. The titles he gives himself by ‘* initials,” which, 
according to his own account, have ‘ often brought on the destruc- 
tion of a tree ;”? 1 am not able to decypher, consequently such 
unlearned pcople as myself may think that F.A.S. and F.S A. have 
a reference to a man of great acquisitions in the learned languages.’ 


We must confess our inability ‘to decypher’ the above 
(we suspect) tnmeaning invective of the author, who has 
resumed the subject in consequence of the correspondence 
between Dr. Anderson and Mr. Knight, on the efficacy of 
Mr. Forsyth’s composition-plasters : but we admire his delicacy 
when he says, with a dash of gallantry, ‘ Mr. Forsyth’s recipes 
are, in my opinion, of such a nature, and composed mostly of 
such filthy ingredients, which by his directions are to be used 
about fruits which ladies love, that I intend not to defile my 
hands in using them for the purpose he recommends.’ (p. 100.) 

The methods of cultivating the Melon, the Grape-vine, the 
Peach, and various other fruits, and lastly the method of 
forcing roses, are severally discussed in separate treatises 5 
and, having exhausted above 150 pages of the work in cavil- 
ling and preliminary dissertations, the author travels round the 
year in giving the usual directions in the different departments 
of horticulture for each successive month. We have not 
observed any thing new or ingenious in these directions : but 
they will be found useful to those who have only a limited 
experience in the art. | 

We are next favoured with a short dissertation on the qualie 
fications of a good gardener, who ¢ must have a little education, 
and not only be steady, industrious, and thoughtful, but also 
possessed of knowlege and genius adapted to his profession,’ 
p- 575+ In short, a good gardener, according to the character 
here given, which is equally applicable to every other profes- 
sion, is a good gardener. After some remarks on the soil 
and situation of a kitchen-garden, Mr. Nicol’s Forcing-Fruit= 
Gardener is critically examined ; and, as usual, the writer 
discovers that Mr. Nicol’s knowlege is very confined. A mode 
of increasing mushroom-spawn is next given; and the diseases 


of vegetables are then treated with such extreme brevity as to 


occupy only 4} pages. A list of plants, for the kitchen-garden, 
fruit-trees, flowers, &c. &c. is added. 

Our opinion of this work may be easily collected from the 
remarks which we have already made. It would require much 
pruning and dressing to make it tolerable, even though we 


should not be fastidious in wishing‘to see it exhibited in high 


_ Rey. Apri. 1810. Cc orders 
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order : but to qweed out the violations of grammar with which 

it abounds, and which have grown up most luxuriantly, would 

indeed be an Herculean labour. ; ' . [1 
Tie — Malu. 





Art. VIII. Pharmacopaia Collegii Regalis Medicorum Londinensis, 
180g. gto. il. 4s. Boards, and 12mo. 48. sewed. Longman 
and Co. 

Arr. 1X. The Pharmacopaia of the Royal College of Physicians of 
London, t8¢g. Translated into English, with Notes, &c. By 
Richard Powell, M.D. Fellow of the College, &c. 8vo. tos. 
6a. Boards. Longman and Co. 1809. 

Art. X.. The Pharmacopaia of the Royal College of Phystctans of 
London, 1809. Translated by Hector Campbell, M.D. 12mo. 
43. sewed. Miller, Chancery lane. 


N our account of Dr. Bostock’s pamphlet on pharmaceutical 
nomenclature*, we have anticipated some of the remarks 
which would otherwise have been made in the course of our 
examination of the works now before us. We agreed with 
that gentleman in many of his observations on the general 
question, whether it be desirable to adopt the celentitfe lan- 
guage of natural history and chemistry in pharmacy, and of 
course to follow it in all its changes ; and we farther coin-. 
cided with him in thinking that the Edinburgh College of 
Physicians, in their attempts at reform, failed in establish- 
ing those fixed principles, which might stand a chance of 
giving permanency to the terms which they had adopted. — 
How far this want of permanency ought in justice to be at- 
: tributed to the state of the science, or how far to a deficienc 
| | of judgment or knowlege in the individuals concerned, we dia 
not venture to decide. We apprehend, however, that the 
London Physicians thought differently from us with respect to 
the success of their brethren in Edinburgh ; since, although © 
they have chosen to differ very widely from them in the 
precise terms which they have employed, so as most effectu- 
ally to produce that discordance between the two Pharmaco- 
poi which Dr. Bostock pointed out as an evil af considerable 
magnitude, yet they have proceeded exactly othe samé 
principle, inasmuch as their object has been to employ the 
modern scientific terms in pharmacy. As it will ‘be unneces- 
tary to enter again on the discussion of the general question, 
we shall at present chiefly confine ourselves to an examina~ © 
tion of the manner in which the reform has been executed. | 
Before, however, we enter on the Pharmacopccia itself, we 
mist take’some notice of the preface. This we have heard — 
, : i el j 
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mentioned as a specimen of remarkably pure latinity. It may 
be so, and we ate far from wishing to insinwate, that it.,is no 
so: but we really consider this point as of too little import- 
ance to engage our attention. We are. willing to grant not © 
only this merit, but praise of a higher description ; since we 
think that the preface is, for the most part, sensible, candid, and 
modest ; it sets forth, in terms almost of humility, the claims 
which the labours of the College have té public estimation; the 
advantages likely to result from them are rated very lowly ; 
and it fully admits the inconvenience and even the danger 
of frequent changes. We must indeed confess that the kind 
of. apology with which it sets out, for venturing to being 
forwards a new edition of the Pharmacopoeia, ‘ annis vigints 
duobus vix elapsis, was extremely unnecessary, and can only be 
regarded as-an attempt to shut the eyes of the readers to the 
negligence of the College in suffering so long a period to 
elapse, when we consider the unparalleled advances which 
have been made during this interval in the sciences of natural 
' . history, botany, and chemistry. Were we inclined to criticize 
the preface with severity, we might object to the expectation 
which is held forth, that the reader will find in it any in- 
| formation respecting the powers and nature of medicines 3 as 
well as to the practice which the College professes to have 
adopted, of making additions to the materia medica for the 
sake of order and neatness,  ordo et concinnitas.’ We might 
also point out the inconsistency of their method of proceeding, 
when, after the acknowleged difficulty and danger which at- 
tend such change, they have in fact, in many instances, aban- 
doned their very principle, and adopted unscientific names 
because they were more simple. ‘They freely own that 
some of their new terms must appear very étrange, and that 
anthemis and /ytta will sound very oddly to those who have 
been accustomed to chamemelum and cantharis ; and no doubt 
every practitioner, out of the pale of the college, will agree 
with them in this opinion :—but, they exclaim, ‘ guid contra 
‘omnium Physicorum autoritatem facere, aut qui potuimus nomina 
aniialium, herbarum, lapidumve, ea reétinere, que rébus omnine 
diversis scriptores in eo genere principes imposuerant ?? ‘To the 
first part of this appeal, we reply that they should have acted 
a8 every one, except professed naturalists, will still act ; they 
should have continued to call these substances chamemelum 
and cantharis ; — and with respect to the latter part, we answer, 
that the:-old terms will be much better understood by all those 
who have any connection with pharmacy than the new ap- 
pellatives. ; 3 7 : 
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‘We now arrive at the body of the work itself; and ‘we 
begin witli the Weights and Measures. —— The former remain 
as, before, but the latter have undergone a considerable and 
Amportant alteration. Instead of the old divigons of the. gal- 

’ Ions into pints, ounces, drachms, and drop a new set of 
terms, with their corresponding characters, are employed 3; viz, 
octari, fluiduncia, fluidrachma, and minima. ‘The substitution 
of octarius for kbra is, we think, an improvement ; because 
there were some cases in which the use of the same character 
for the pint and the pound might occasionally lead to con- 
fusion. Perhaps we may pardon the fluid-ounce and the 
jiuid-drachm, though we rather suspect that these are among the 
alterations and additions which have been made more for the 
Sake of ¢ order and neatness,’ than ‘from any real necessity. 
In the recommendation which is afterward given, to discontinue 
the practice of measuring fluids by drops, we heartily 
concur; and perhaps, on the whole, good reasons might be 
assigned for dividing the fluid-drachm as well as the old 
drachm into 60 parts: yet we could have wished that some Ty 
more appropriate term had been invented. We have, how- 
ever, one serious objection to make with respect to this sub- 
ject, that the volume does not contain any table or scale by 
which drops are to be compared with minims; and it is 
_probable that a great number of practitioners, who have never 
particularly attended to the subject, will imagine that 60 drops 
and 60 minims are identical. The fact, however, is that drops 
_and minims differ so widely, that he who should confound 
these quantities in his prescriptions might commit irreparable 
mischief ; and in the case of the tincture of opium, and the 
tincture of digitalis, the prescriber would be administering to 
‘his patients considerably more than double the quantity of | |, 
“those active médicines which he intended to give them. Dr. ai 
Powell, in his translation, has supplied, although very im- 
“perfectly, the deficiency : but surely the College has no right to 
.conclude that every practitioner in England will be in posses- 
sion of Dr. Powell’s translation. This inaccuracy is the more 
inexcusable, also, because about two years ago a judicious trea- 
_ tise, was written on this very subject by Mr. Shuttleworth. of 
. Liverpool, in which he observed the variable rejation which _ 
- drops of different kinds of fluid bear to the drop-measure, as it 
iscalled. It appears to us not unlikely that this pamphlet may 
have suggested to the College the idea of abandoning the plan 
of dropping, yet it is only once vaguely mentioned, by Dr. 
Powell, in a note. The open tube, which is recommended for 
_the purpose of medsuring very small quantities of fluids, we 
— ' 9 ~ consider 
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eonsider as a mere plaything, which neyer can be introduced 
into general practice. 

The grand point, in which this edition of the Pharmaco- 
poia differs from the former, is the change that has taken 
place in the nomenclature, in consequence of the attempt to 
introduce into medicine the scientific language of natural 
history and chemistry. We shall proceed to examine to what» 
extent, and in what manner, this has been executed. In the. 
materia medica, independently of substances newly introduced, 
the number of alterations in the names of the articles is be. 
tween 30 and 4o ; and yet, large as this number may appear, 


‘we think that, according to the principles on which the 
‘reform was conducted, it ought to have been larger. ‘We shall 


Ulgstrate this opinion by making a few observations on some 
of the leading articles, both those which have received new 
denominations, and those to. which the old names are still 


attached. 


The Gum Arabic of the shops is now called Acacia 
Gummi, in consequence of its being supposed to be the produce 
of a plant to which the name of acacia vera is applied. We 
are far from wishing to controvert this opinion, which is 
probably correct: but it is necessary to bring to the recol- 
lection of our readers that, a very short time ago, when the 
Edinburgh College published the last edition of their Pharma- 
copceia, this gum was supposed to be produced by the mimosa 
Nilotica ; and after all we are not absolutely certain that it 


‘proceeds from either of these plants; or, even were this 


point clearly ascertained, that the plant may not have its name 


altered. Thus, for the sake of © order and neatness,’ (since 
‘we cannot conceive any other motive,) has this substance been 


deprived of an established name, which could admit of no 
mistake or ambiguity, for one which the next naturalist who 


visits Africa may discover to have been improperly applied.— 
A similar kind of remark will attach to the Aloe. ‘Two 


species of this plant have long been employed in pharmacy, 
well known as the Swcotorine and the Barbadoes ; in the late 


"Edinburgh Pharmacopoeia, these were both referred to the 


perfoliata : but now we find that the Edinburgh Physicians, 
although proceeding on what appeared good ground, »,were dea 
ceived, and we are directed to cal] the two varieties spicata and 
vulgaris. — We have before noticed the change from chama- 


‘gnelum to anthemis, which we imagine will not produce any 


injurious consequences, because we feel persuaded that it will 
never be addpted ; but we now mention it as an illustration of 


‘the idea which we have already suggested, that the reform made 
by. the College, while it 1s sufficiently extensive to produce the 
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greatest inconvénience, is yet very imperfect: Of the. plant 
producing chamomile flowers, scarcely an individual in this 
country is ignorant : therefore the change of name can only 
be vindicated on the general principle, that the language..of 
pharmacy should be assimilated to that of botany ; yet after 
all the object is not gained. Anthemis, as is well known to 
every botanist, is the name, not of. any particular plant, but of 
an.extensive family of plants; so that, when the article .anthe- 
midis flores is mentioned, if we were not previously aware that 
it was intended for the common chamomile flowers, we should 
be at a loss to.determine to what substance it applied. ‘The 
astringent extract, called catechu, as well as gum Arabic, 1s in 
constant use, and perfectly familiar to every medical man; yet 
there has been equal difficulty in ascertaining from what plant 
it was derived. When the Edinburgh Physicians published their 
Pharmacopceia, it was supposed to be a preparation from the 
mimosa catechu, and this name was therefore given to it: but, 
as the case has been with gum Arabic, catechu is now 
thought to be produced from a species of acacia, and yet. it 
still retains its old name. ‘Lhe reason, no doubt, which would 
be. given for this want of system, and for this departure from 
the principle of ‘order and neatness,’ is that extractum:acacie 
catechu would be an inconvenient term; we admit that. it 
would be so: but, on the very same ground, we object to a 
considerable part of all the alterations which have been in- 
troduced.—If our limits would permit us to enlarge on. this 
branch of the subject, we could bring forwards many instances 
of the unnecessary introduction of new and doubtful terms to 
designate well-known substances; and of other instances in 
which the old terms are still retained, although they do not ac- 
cord with the latest discoveries in natural history. 

We must next proceed to examine the nomenclature of the 
chemical articles ; and here again we meet with what appears 
to us an.unfortunate compound of adherence to system and of” 
departure from it, so as to puzzle both the scientific and the 
unscientific, the practitioner who 4s acquainted with modern 
_ehemistry and him who is ignorant of it. Thus most of the 
. Salts are expressed in the new language, though with a whim- 
sical and unmeaning inversion of the order of the terms 3 as 
ammonie murias, cupri sulphas, &c., while in other instances 
either the old name is retained, or a kind of compromise is 
made between the two. Thus verdigris is still called eruga, 
and alum a/umen ; while ceruse, the subcarbonate of lead, is 
called plumbi carbonas ; and borax, the subborate, is:called the 
borate of seda. Lime, which is called Japis calcareus, should 
have been denominated carberias calcis, and its different veges 
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Ought to have been inserted with their appropriate designations. 
What is called soda tartarizata is properly a triple salt, and should 
have been tartras soda et potassa ; and in the term creta preparatay 
we may remark that preparata, as applied to this and other sub- 
stances, is not correct: purificata, or lta, would have been pre- 
ferable; and cre¢a is certainly inadmissible. Itmay here be said, as 
on a former occasion, that the accurate terms for these substances 
would have been inconveniently long : but what is the practical 
inference from this circumstance? not that the new language 
should have been adopted in some places and rejected in others, } 
but that it is not accommodated to the purposes of pharmacy, 7 | 
and therefore should have been entirely abandoned.—The devia- ‘ 
tions from the principles of the new nomenclature are not less 
glaring in the metallic preparations. ‘The antimonii sulphure- 
tum precipitatum is an hydrosulphuret 3 antimonium tartarizatum . 
is the tartrate or supertartrate of antimony and potash; the 
oxid of arsenic is the arseneous acid; and the Liquor arsenicahs 5 
is not, as the present name would import, a solution of arsenic, 
‘ but of the arsenite of potash. Cuprum and ferrum ammoniatum 
are not correct titles for the preparations to which they are 
- prefixed ; nor can we permit the unscientific term of ferrum 
- alkalinum to pass without censure.—Although we have men- 
tioned these names as being errors in nomenclature ‘rather than 
~ mistakes respecting the nature or composition of the substances, 
yet we find others which we can scarcely avoid regarding as 
downright blunders: such, for example, are the carbonas po- 
tasse impurus, the carbonas soda impurus, and the carbonas am- 
moniea, all of which are in fact subcarbonates. 3 
In entering on an examination of the preparations and com- 
pounds, which might be extended to a bulk equal to that of 
the volume itself, we must rest satisfied with noticing a few 
i 
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prominent parts, and with pointing out some of the most im- 
portant alterations. To the acids and: alkalies, some useful ! 
additions are made; as the citric acid, and the neutralized ‘ 
carbonates of potash and soda: but of one of the changes we =) 
cannot approve, viz. that the solutions, which were formerly | 
called agua, are now styled /iqguores. Probably the:name "4 
was altered in order to prevent any ambiguity or confusion ae 
between this class of silicate and the distilled waters : oe 
but, if a change was necessary, why not adopt the term 

solutio ? ort ete 

The section which gives an account of the metallic ¥ 
preparations must be regarded as one of the most’ important ia 
parts of the work; and much care and attention appear, to — 





have been bestowed on it. ‘To say that it has received = 
many improyements, compared ‘with the former’ edition, ’ 
an Cec 4 would 
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would ‘be giving it a very scanty tribute of praise;’ andoeven 
to say<that it exhibits a correct view of: the present ‘state 
of chemical science would be ascribing to it no more than might. 
be. reasonably expected from the learned body under whose 
Sanction itis published. The preparations of antimony:are 
first in order: but of the many forms in which the ingenuity 
and perseverance of the older chemists contrived to exhibit this 
‘metal, only five are retained. This is a smaller number than 
has ever appeared in any modern Pharmacopoeia ; and yet we 
confess that in our opinion they are all which are essential. 
‘They consist of an oxid and a sulphuret of the metal, tartarized 
antimony, the antimonial powder, (intended as a substitute for 
or'an imitation of James’s powder, although very improperly 
made of a different strength from the former preparation: of 
the same name,) and a standard solution of tartarized antimony. 
This selection appears to us judicious. "When compared even 
with the last Edinburgh Pharmacopeeia, it shews a continued 
improvement in medical science; because we regard no cir- 
cumstance to be so certain a proof of this amelioration, as the 
increased simplicity of pharmaceutical preparations. ‘The oxid of 
antimony is directed to be prepared by dissolving the sulphuret in 
a mixture of the muriatic and nitric acids, by precipitating the 
oxid from this solution by the sub-carbonate of potash, and by 
removing any adhering acid by the repeated affusion of water. 
In the employment of the nitro-muriatic acid, the College. may 
-be said to have acted correctly, for this is certainly the proper 
solvent of the metal: but we suspect that they are not equally 
correct in their idea that the addition of the = will unite te 
the whole of the acid, and will throw down the metal in the 
state of a pure oxid; or rather in such a state of loose combi¢ 
nation with the acid, that this last can be removed by the me- 
chanical action of water. We are inclined to believe that the 
metal will be left in the state of the subsmuriate ;. and after all, 
perhaps, the method of oxidating antimony by heating it in 
contact with nitre, though less free from: impurity, may be 
considered as producing an oxid, in which the extraneous 
matter. is less important with respect to its employment in 
pharmacy. Whatever may be the case with regard to this 
preparation, we think that it was incumbent on the College to 
have framed its title so that the prescriber might know pre- 
cisely: what he was employing. As it sow stands, he might be 
Jed to:conceive that this oxid of antimony was an exact substi- 
tute for the oxid of the former Pharmacopogia, and that it 
might be: administered in the same doses. ‘The tartarized 
antunony is:formed ‘by boiling together the oxid of the metal 
with the crystals of tartar, and. differs from the formula 
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directed by the Edinburgh College, only in the latter using the 
crocus of antimony, while the London College ‘employs an 
oxid formed according to the preceding formula. Perhaps no 
preparation in the whole range of pharmacy has given rise’to 
more discussion than:the one in question ; and yet we are still 
scarcely agreed as to the best method. of preparing it, or even 
as to its composition. . Of the two, we should rather incline 
to prefer the crocus, as being less likely to be prepared in such 
a manner‘ as that the tartarized antimony might be-affected by 
any variation 1n its -nature. 

Arsenic now for the first time takes. its place as an article of 
the materia medica; and we have what is called an oxid of 
arsenic, and a /iguor arsenicalis. ‘This is the solution of Dr. 
Fowler, made of a convenient strength for the purpose of pres 
scription: but we have already remarked that, according to 
the principles of the new nomenclature, it ought to have been 
called the arsenite of potash. — ‘The preparations of mercu 
are ten in number ; the oxymuriat and a standard solution of 
the same, the mixture of mercury and chalk, calomel, (or, as 
it is called, the submuriat of mercury,) the grey oxid, the red 
oxid, as formed both by heat and by the nitric acid, (the latter 
ef which is called the nitric oxid,) the white precipitated mer- 
cury, purified mercury, and the red sulphuret. The list of 
mercurial preparations might, we think, have been enlarged ; 
the acetate of mercury, the sulphat, and the black sulphuret 
having probably as great a claim on our attention as the mere 
gury and chalk, the grey oxid, or the white precipitate, 
Against the nomenglature of two of these substances, Aydrargyri 
oxymuriasy and hydrargyri submurias, we must enter our pro- 
test; not only from the mistakes which we are persuaded may 
happen from the similarity of the names, but because the 
scientific appellation of these substances is still very far from 
being correctly ascertained. ‘The corrosive sublimate is per 
haps intitled to the name of oxymuriat,. since it appears to 
consist of mercury and muriatic acid in union with an addi- 
tional quantity of oxygen; though we may have some reason 
to doubt whether it be not rather a super-muriat than an oxy 
muriat. With respect to calomel, the analysis shews it to be 
a muriat, rather than a sub-muriat; or at least, if this. be a 
sub-muriat, we must probably then be obliged to consider the 
corrosive sublimate as a muriat. — ‘The term dydrargyri nitrico- 
cxydum ‘we regard as an allowable innovation : but, though we 
have no objection, in itself to the title Aydrargyrus practpitatus 
albus, yet a denomination which refers not to. the constitution 
of the substance, byt to the mode of its formation, must: apz. 
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ar an anomaly in a nomenclature which professes to be 
founded entirely on scientific principles. 

Among the vegetable substances, many new formule are 
introduced ; not only those which are derived from new articles 
of the materia medica, but different preparations of such as 
were before in use. We find nine new Decoctions, and six-: 
teen new Infusions. In general, we approve these additions : 
because, by giving standard directions for preparations which 
were formerly left to extemporaneous prescription, the practice 
of pharmacy is facilitated, and medicine itself is reduced toa 
State of greater certainty. Perhaps, indeed, some of these pre- 
parations might have been omitted ; since, for example, the } 
decocta dulcamara and veratri / and the infusa caryophyllerum and | 
cascarille, will probably be very seldom required. — The Ex- 
tracts have also received several additions; we have an extract of 
aconite, and of belladonna, a simple extract of colocynth, of hop, 
of hyosciamus, of rhubarb, of sarsaparilla, and: of taraxacum. 

' It is difficult to fix how far the College ought to go, in grving 
what may be considered as their sanction to new remedies, if 
by inserting them in the Pharmacopoeia. We may doubt 
whether the /ichen or the dandelion deserves such a distinction : 
but we should say that, when any substance is frequently pre- 
scribed by a number of respectable practitioners, it ought to be 
admitted into the Phamacopceia. Indeed, we consider one of 
the most important duties of the College to consist in superin- 
tending the state of medical practice ; so that, when any article | 
has acquired a degree of reputation, ‘a standard formula for its 
exhibition may be fixed. It is a fact which we cannot but 

regard as tending very much to the discredit of that learn- 

‘ed body, that a medicine so active and even dangerous as 





% digitalis should have been for many years in constant use; that 
A we should have had tinctures, infusions, and decoctions of it 

nf in every apothecary’ s shop in England, and yet that the strength ; FP 

a and preparation of these formule should have been left to the 

a. eaprice of individuals, or almost to mere chance. Proceeding 


on this principle, we conceive that the College might have very 
safely gone farther in the admission of new articles of the 
materia medica. Whatever we may individually think of the 
| Oxid of bismuth and the extract of rhatany, we know that 
y they are frequently employed, and are recommended by high 
authority. The alkaline waters supersaturated by carbonie 
acid are useful a ee and should have had a place in 
the Pharmacopecia ; and the solution of carbonic acid in water 
might have been introduced under the name of aqua acidi car~ 
- bonici, A concentrated acetic acid, such as is prepared from 
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the-acetate ef copper, (which possesses very different preperties 
from the present acidum aceticum,) the tartaric acid, the hydro- 
Sulphuret of ammonia, the muriatic, nitric, and acetic ethers, 
phosphorus, and perhaps some of. its combinations, might all 
very fairly have claimed some attention from the College. 

_ We have already extended tlys article so far. as scarcely to 
leave any room for remarks on the translations. Dr. Powell’s 
volume appears to come rather in an ambiguous form, partly 
under the authority of the College, and yet we apprehend that it 
must be considered as the Doctor’s individual performance. 
The principal and indeed the essential merit of such a work 
1s accuracy, which is a quality so much in every person’s 
power, that very serious censure must attach to the want of it; 
and yet, in the present instance, we are sorry to observe this defi- 
ciency. Some incorrectnesses are extremely gross, and at the 
same time very important. Among other palpable blunders, 
we may point out the mistake respecting the proportional spe- 
cific gravity of nitric acid and water, and also respecting the 
strength of the dilute nitric and sulphuric acids: but the two 





. . a 

most shockingerrors are Dr.Powell’s statement of the quantity of "oN 
arsenic and that of corrosive sublimate, which is contained in the c 
solutions of these substances: nothing less than cancelling and t} 


re-printing these pages could atone for such culpable careless- 
ness. We also deem it unfortunate that the translator~ has 
chosen to increase the size and expence of his volume very 
i) considerably by the addition of a great many notes: some of 
which, we admit, are useful, but very few if any indispen- ‘se 
sably necessary ; and we esteem it a duty incumbent on the 
College to have provided a simple and correct translation, of - i 
little expence and of small size, which might have been the b di 
pocket-companion of every practitioner in the kingdom. We 
| must also observe that Dr. Powell, in his preface and in many : 
parts of his notes, betrays great ignorance of chemistry, both <* 
practical and theoretical ; and that his style is aukward, some- 
times scarcely intelligible, and even ungrammatical.— Dr. 

Campbell’s translation is at least more correct than that of “J 
Dr. Powell, and it possesses the advantages of being cheap and Ay 

ortable. 

“ From the above remarks, our readers will perceive that our 
judgment respecting this work is on the whole unfavourable ; it 
and it cannot be too much regretted that the narrow and illiberal Pt 
system, on which the College of Physicians may be said to have | ae 
acted, should have prevented them from taking advantage of the | cS 
great body of literature and science which exists in this king- 
dom, but which unfortunately for them appears not to be 

found within their walls. 
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Agt. XI. The Borough: a Poem in Twenty-four Letters..: By 
the Rev. G. Crabbe, LL.B. 8vo. pp. 344. 108. 6d. Boards. 


» FRatchard. 1810. 


N UCH amusement may be derived from drawing compari~ 
. sons between the kindred arts, which address themselves 
to our taste and imagination ; and it is an exercise that may 
sometimes afford no unprofitable employment to our general 
faculty of judging on subjects of this nature. The delles lettres 
and the fine arts bear a delightfyl analogy to each other 3 and 
though Dryden, in his epistle on painting, ought to have com- 
pared Michael Angelo, not Raffaelle, to Homer,—-and Raffaelle, 
not Titian, to the Mantuan bard,—still we are indebted to him 
(though he was erroneous perhaps in the particular instance) 
for striking out such an ideq. ~ In conformity to it, we have 
heard Mr. Crabbe designated as the Hogarth of Poetry; and 
with reference to the force and truth of the descriptions of that 
deceased artist and this living poet, the moral effect of their 
combinations, their insight into human natyre, and the parti- 
cular mode and taste in which they love to study and represent 
it, we acknowlege much justice in the comparison, It might 
ptobably be this association which led us to expert, in the 
Boraugh of this author, something like a poetical counterpart 
to the series of the Electionepictures which were so admirably 
executed by the painting satirist; perhaps, indeed, the title 
itself naturally held forth some such promises and the actual | 
state of out domestic politics appeared Jikely to have drawn 
attention towards this topic. ‘We may at all events be per- 
mitted to retain our opinion that a more animated, interesting, 
and popular poem would have been produced by such a mode 
of treating the subject, than by that which has been in fact 
adopted. : 3 
As men, however, are only children of a larger growth, 56 
Mr. Crabbe’s Borough is neither more nor less than his Village, 
extended beyond all reasonable bounds. The corporation is 
barely mentioned ; the candidates and members are slightly 
: sketched ; and the long project of corruption which precedes 
é the election, — the various intrigues that accompany its pro- 
' gress, —the conflicting interests which agitate the machinery 
in its complex operations, — the return of the fortunate repre- 
sentative,—and the sale which he makes in the metropolis of the 
seat which he has bought in the country,—all these and many 
other objects of vigorous and reforming satire are almost wholly 
overlooked. ‘The election is indeed specifically introduced, 
but only for the Purpose of tracing its subsequent éffects on 


the society of the place, though’ it is so treatéd as to make 
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‘8 feel-sincere regret that it was not more: largely diseussed, 
The settled, the stagnant, state of ‘society, within the. geogra- 
phical limits of the writer’s imaginary borough, is the subject of 
the poem the reader is successively introduced to a set of cha- 
racters in middling and ‘ow life; and though the pictures may 
be spiritedly drawn, and faithfully accurate, they are only por- 
traits, —detached, individual portraits, —illustrated ‘sometimes 
indeed by a rather crowded allusive back-ground, but without 
grouping, without historical painting, without composition. 

_ The want of arrangement and connection is more striking in 
this poem than in any other of equal length that we remember. 
We absolutely see no reason why any considerable passage in 
the whole course of it should occupy its particular place; and 
if. we began at the last book, and read the books regularly 
backwards, or in any other order whatever, it wauld be im- 
possible to increase the confusion. In.the Parish Register, 
the several.subjects were iets united by a very slender 
thread; yet we could listen withdelighted sympathy to thevillage- 
anecdote of a pastor who was paternally interested in the welfare 
of all his flock, and connected with some of them by the ties 


of friendship and affection: but dere, who writes the letters, - 


who receives them, and why or on what occasion they are com- 
posed, are questions to which no answer is attempted. In 
fact, it seems rather whimsical that they should be called 
detters, since, they have nothing occasional, nothing personal ; 
and we must add that their style is, on the whole, deficient 
in sprightliness and variety. A ett 
Mr. Crabbe’s unfavourable opinion of mankind, and_ his 
austere morality, remind us of the character of Persius given 
by Queen Elizabeth, viz. acrad-staf. The author’s own love of 
punning will forgive this allusion; and we will transcribe the 
justification which he offers at the conclusion of his work: 


‘ No! *tis:not worldly gain, although by chance 

The sons of learning may to wealth advance ; 

. . Nor station high, though in some favouring hour 
.The gous of learning may arrive at power; 5 
Nor is it glory, though the public voice . 
Of honest praise will make the heart rejoice : 
But ’tis the mind’s own feelings give the joy, 
Pleasures she gathers in her own emplay— 
Pleasures that gain or praise cannot bestow, 
Yet can dilate and raise them when they flow. 


_..¢ For this the poet looks the world around, 
Where form and life and reasoning man are found. 
He loves the mind, in all its modes, to trace, 
And all the manners of the changing race; ett, 
Silent 
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Silent he walks the road of life along, . 

And views the aims of its tumultuous throng : 

He finds what shapes the Proteus-passions take, 
And what strange waste of life and joy they make, 
And loves to show them in their varied ways, 
With honest blame or with unflattering praise : 
Tis good to know, ’tis pleasant to impart, 

These turns and movements of the human heart; 
The stronger features of the soul to paint, 

And make distinct the latent and the faint; 

Man as he ‘is, to place in all men’s view, 

Yet none with rancour, none with scorn pursue: ‘ 
Nor be it ever of my portraits told— | 
‘« Here the strong lines of malice we behold.” 


¢ This let me hope, that when in public view 
I bring my pictures, men may feel them truce; 
«¢ This is a likeness,’? may they all declare, « 
¢* And | have seen him, but I know not where ;” 
For I should mourn the mischief I had done, 
If as the likeness all would fix on one. ‘ 





¢ Man’s vice and crime I combat as I can, 
But to his God and conscience leave the man; 
I search (a Quixotte!) all the land about, 
To find its giants and enchanters out, +] ‘ 
(The giant-folly, the enchanter-vice, 
Whom doubtless I shall vanquish in a trice :) 
But is there man whom I would injure ?— No! 
I amto‘him a fellow, nota foe,— 
A fellow-sinner, who must rather dread 
The bolt than hurl it at another’s head. 


‘ No! let the guiltless, if there such be found, 
Launch forth the spear, and deal the deadly wound ; 
How can | so the cause of virtue aid, 
Who am myself attainted and afraid ? 

Yet as I can, I point the powers of rhyme, 
And, sparing criminals, attack the crime.’ 


We render full justice to these motives: but surely a more 
frequent exhibition of the ability of virtue to triumph over our 
evil propensities would be but a fair encouragement to frail 
human nature. ‘To tell us that there are certain temptations 
under which we cannot fail to yield, as soon as they are ade- 
quately presented to us, is in fact to say that we are puppets 
of an overpowering destiny ; or the instruments of some such 
cunning Devil, as he who tempted Abel Keene to pocket the 
sacramental contributions for the relief of the poor.- Ie may 
be also observed that too much uniformity prevails in this 
poet’s denunciation of vice ; and in particular that those who 
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speak irreverently of the clergy are visited somewhat , too: fre- 
quently with his just indignation. . 


From what we have said, it may be collected that Mr. 
Crabbe has not, in our opinion, displayed any new talents in 
the work before us: but-we have pleasure in stating, and in 
proving by our extracts, that the powers which he was known 
to possess are in some instances most Mega developed. 
To his description of the heart-burnings which are consequent 
on a saa election we have already alluded, but the reader 


will be pleased with the passage : 


© Yes,.ietir election’s past, and we’ve been free, 
Somewhat as madmen without keepers be; 
And such desire of freedom has been shown, 
That both the parties wish’d her all their own: 
All our free smiths and coblers in the town, 
Were loth to lay such pleasant freedom down; . 
To put the bludgeon and cockade aside, 
And let us pass ushart and undefied. 


‘True! you might then your party’s sign produce, 
And so escape with only half th’ abuse ; 
With half the danger as you waik’d along, 
With rage and threat’ning but from half the throng; 
This you might do, and not, your fortune mend, 
For where you lost a foe, you gain’d a friend ; 
And to distress you, vex you, and expose, 
Election-friends are worse than any foes ; 
The party-curse is with the canvass past, 
But party-friendship, for your grief, will last. ’ 


© Friends of all kinds; the civil and the rude, 
Who humbly wish, or boldly dare t’ intrude; 
These beg or take a liberty to come, 
( Friends should be free,) and make your house their home ; 
They know that warmly you their cause espouse, 
And come to make their boastings and their bows: 
You scorn their manners, you their words mistrust, 
But you must hear them, and they know you must. 


© One plainly sees a friendship firm and trée, 
Between the noble candidate and you; 
So humbly begs (and states at large the case), 
_§ You'll think of Zobdy and the little place.” 


‘-Stifling his shame by drink, a wretch will come, 
_ Aad prate your wife and daughter from the room ; 
. In_pain you hear him, and at heart despise, 
Yer with heroic mind your pangs disguise ; 
_And still in patience to the sot attend 
To shew what man can bear to serve a friend. 


« One 
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¢ One enters hungry—not to be denied, | 
And takes his place and jokes—‘* We're of a side.” 
Yet worse, the proser who, upon the strength 
Of his one vote; -haé tales of thtee hours’ length ; 
This sotry rogue you bear, yet with surprise 


Start at his oaths, and sicken at his lies. 


‘ Then comes there one, and tells in friendly way 
What the opponents in their anger say ; 
All that through life has vex’d you, all abuse, 
Will this kind friend in pure regard produce ; 
And having through your own offences run, 
Adda (as appendage) what your friends have done. 


¢ Has any female cousin made a trip 
To Gretna-Green, or more vexatious slip? 

Has your wife’s brother, or your uncle’s son 
Done aught amiss, or is he thought t’have done ? 
Is there of all your kindred some who lack 
Vision direct, or have a gibbous back? 

From your unlucky name may quips and puns 
Be made by these upbraiding Goths and Huns? 
To some great public character have you 
Assign’d the fame to worth and talents due, 
Proud of your praise ?—In thts, in any case, 
Where the brute-spirit may affix disgrace, 

These friends will smiling bring it, and the while 
You silent sit, and practise for a smile.’— 

‘ And though the terrors of the time be pasts 
‘There still remain the scatterings of the blast ; 
The boughs are parted that entwin’d before, 
And aatient harmony exists no more ; 

The gusts of wrath our peaceful seats deform, 
Aud sadly flows the sighing of the storm: 

Those who have gain’d are sorry for the gloem, 
But they who lost, unwilling peace should come ; 
There open envy, here supprest delight, | 
Yet. live till time shall better thoughts excite, 
And so prepare us by a six-years’ truce, 

Again for riot, insult, and abuse.’— 


« But ’tis not he, ’tis not the kinder few, 
The mild, the good. who can our peace renew 5 
A peevish humour swells in every eye, 

The warm are angry. and the cool are shy ; 
"There is no more the social board:at whist, 

‘The good old partners are with scorn dismiss'd ; 
No more with dog and lantern comes the maid, 
To guide the mistress when the rubber’s play’d ; 
Sad shifts are made lest ribbons blue and green, 
Should at ‘one table, atone time be seen; 

On care and merit none will now rely, 

* Lis party sells, what party friends mast buy; - 
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The, warmest burgess wears a bodger’s coat, —_- 
And fashion gains less interest than a vote; 
Uncheck’d the vintner still his poison vends, 
For he too votes, and can command his friends.’ 


Among the great variety of materials which lie before us 
for selection, we have some difficulty, in choosing the best 
executed, or in determining between the respective merits of 
the present poem and the former productions of the same 
author. Our impression certainly is rather favourablé*to his 
preceding exertions; and we doubt whether any passage in 
this volume be quite so happily Ait off, as the delineations of 
Isaac Ashford and Richard Monday, the Village Atheist, and 
the Parish Wedding, in the Parish Register: though .persons 
are here described: and their histories are related considerably 
more at length. The greatest portion of labour has been bestow- 
ed apparently on Blaney, an inhabitant of the Borough Alms- 
house, who has run through three fortunes with absurd ex- 
travagance, and becomes the most degraded of human beings 
in his old age. His early life is thus represented : 


¢ Observe that tall pale veteran! what a look 
Of shame and guilt'!—who cannot read that book! : 
Misery and mirth are blended in his face, a 
Much innaté vileness and some outward grace ; 
There wishes strong and stronger griefs are seeny 
Looks ever chang’d, and never once serene : 
Show not that manner, and these features all, 
The serpent’s cunning and the sinner’s fall ? 


‘ Hark.to that laughter! —’tis the way he takes 
To force applause for each vile jest he makes, 
Such is yon man by partial favour sent 
To these calm. seats to ponder and repent. 


me. 


‘ Blaney, a wealthy heir at twenty-one, 
At twenty-five was ruin’d and undone: 
These years with grievous crimes we need not load, 
He found his ruin in the common read ; 
Gam’d without skill, without enquiry. bought, 
Lent without love, and borrow’d without fhought. 
But, gay and handsome, he had soon the dower 
Of a kind, wealthy widow in his power $ 
Then he aapir'd co loftier flights of vice, 
To singing harlats of enormous price : 
He took a jockey in his gig to buy 
An horse, -so valued, shat a Duke was shy : 
To gain thé plaudits of the: knowing few, 
Gamblers and grooms, what would not Blaney do? 
His dearest friend, at that improving age, 
Was Hounslow Dick, who drove the western stage.’== 
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* He has some children, but he knows not where, 
Something they cost, but neither love nor care; 
A father’s feelings he has never known, 
His joys, his sorrows have been all his own. 


‘ He now would build—and lofty seat he dvilt, 
And sought, in various ways, relief from guilt. 
Restless, for ever anxious to obtain 
Ease for the heart by ramblings of the brain, 

He would have pictures, and of course a taste, 
And found a thousand means his wealth to waste ; 
Newmarket steeds he bought at mighty cost, 
They sometimes won, but Blaney always lost.’ 


Of his subsequent fate and manners, a small sample may 


serve : 
| ¢ T.o! now the hero shuffling through the town, 

To hunt a dinner and to beg a crown: 

To tell an idle tale, that boys may smile ; 

To bear a strumpet’s billet-doux a mile ; 

To cull a wanton for a youth of wealth, 

(With reverend view to both his taste ii health) ; ' 
To be an useful, needy thing between 

Fear and desire—the pandet and the skreen ; 

To flatter pictures, houses, horses, dress, 

‘The wildest fashion or the worst excess.’-= 


‘ Bianey, no aid in his vile cause to lose, 
Buys pictures, prints, and a licentious muse ; 
He borrows every help from every art, 
To stir the passions and mislead the heart : 
But from the subject let us soon escape, 
Nor give this feature all its ugly shape ; 
Some to their crimes, escape from satire owe, 
Who shall describe what Blaney dares to show ?” 


At p. 232, among the trustees of the"hgspital, we encounter r 
a character not new perhaps in the world, 9; Dut we believe per- 


fectly original in poetry : : 
‘ Again attend !—and see a man hose cares 

Are nicely plac’d on either world’s affairs, — 
Merchant and saint ; ’tis doubtful if he knows 
To which account he most regard. bestows ; 
Of both he keeps his ledger :—there he reads 
Of gainful ventures and of godly deeds ; 
There all he gets or loses find a place, 
A lucky bargain and a,lack of grace. 


© The joys above this prudent man invite | 
- To pay his tax—devotion ! — day’and night! 
The pains of hell his timid bosom awe, 
And force obedience to the church’s law : 
Hence that continual thought,—that solemn airs— 
‘Those sad good works, and that laborious prayer. 


9 ‘All 
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© All these (when conscience. waken’d and afraid, 
To think*how avarice calls and is obey’d) 

He in his journal finds, and for his grief 
Obtains the transient opium of relief. - | 

«¢ Sink not, my soul!—my spirit, rise and look 

O’er the fair entries‘of this precious book : 

Here are the sins, .our debts ;—+this fairer side 
fias what to carnal wish our strength denied; , 
Has those religious duties, every day = - 
Paid,—which so few upon the Sabbath pay 5 
Here too are conquests over frail desires, 
“Attendance due on all the church requires $ 


“Then alms I give-——for 1 believe the word fet 
Of holy writ, and lend unto the Lord, gR9 Of" 
And if not allth’ importunate demand, » fis yen “eae af 
The fear of want restrains my ready hand ; Si gusoiw 
«=: Behold!: what sums;I to the poor resign, ; o-oo 


Sums writ in Heaven’s own book as well as mines .. . 
Rest then my spirit !— fastings, prayers, and alms, ; 
Will soon suppress these idly+rais’d alarms, =. 

And, weigh’d against our frailties, place in view 

A noble balance in. our favour due $ 

Add, that I yearly here affix my name, 

Pledge for large payment—not for love of fame, 

But to make peace within ;—that peace to make, 

What sums I lavish! and what gains forsake ! 

Cheer up my heart !—let’s cast off every doubt, 

Pray without dread, and place our money out.” _ 


One letter is devoted to a company ‘of strolling players : but 
we think that it contains nothing so affecting as the few words 
of apology for it in the preface: : 


¢ The letter on itinerant players will to sothe appeat too harshly 
written, their profligacy exaggerated, and theirdistresses magnified ; 
but though the respectability of a part of these people may give us 
more favourable views of the whole body, though some actors be 
sober, and some managers prudenty still there is vice and misery left, 
thore than sufficient to justify my description. But if I coyld find 
only one woman whio (passitig forty years on many stages, and sus- 
taining many principal characters) laments, in her unrespected, old 
age, that there was no work-house tq which she could legally sue for 
admission ; if I could produce only. one female, seduced upon the 
boards, and starved in her lodging, compelled by her poverty to sing, 
and by her sufferings to weep, without any prospect but misery, or 
any consolation but death; if I could exhibit only one youth who 
sought refuge from parental authority in the licentious freedom of a 
wandering company ; yet, with three such examples, I should feel 
myself justified in the ‘account I have given: — but such characters 
and sulfeHings are common, and there are few of these societies which 
could not show members of this description. ‘To some, indeed, the 
Sife has its satisfactions ; they never expected to be free from labour, 
Dd2 . and 
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and their present Kind they think is light ; they ‘have no delicate | 
ideas of shame, and therefore duns and hisses gave them no othes 
pain than what arises from the fear of not being trasted, joined with 
the apprehension that they may have nothing to subsist upon except 
their credit.’ : , 7 

It is impossible not to lament that a mind thus nervous and 
powerful should often waste itself in dilating on useless par- 
ticulars, which ate sometimes trifling, and not seldom revolt- 
ing. In this point, a marked distinction prevails between the 
poet and the painter ; for while the latter may introduce a 
thousand subordinate aids, which shall promote the general 
effect, the former would destroy the required prominency of 
the capital figures, by devoting much space and many words 
to a narration of minor circumstances, Yet even the highly- 
wrought tale of Peter Grimes is not entirely free, from feeble 
minutiz, though some parts of it are unquestionably very fine ; 


_ © Old Peter Grimes made fishing his employ, | 
His wife he cabin’d with him and his boy, 
And seem’d that life laborious to enjoy : 
To town came quiet Peter with*his ish, 
And had of all a civil word and wish.” 
He left his trade upon the sabbath-day, 
And took young Peter in his hand to pray ; 
But soon the stubborn boy from care broke loose, 
At first refus’d, then added his abuse: : 
His father’s love he scorn’d, his power defied, 
But being drunk, wept sorely when he died. 


¢ Yes! then he wept, and to his mind there came 
Much of his conduct, and he felt the shame,— 
How he had oft the govd old man*ruvil’d 
And never paid the duty of a chifd ;'": 
How, when the father in his bible read, - 
He in contempt and anger left the shed : 
*¢ It is the word of life,’ the parent cried ; 
—‘ This is the life itself,’ the. boy replied, 
And while old Peter in amazement stood, 
Gave the hot spirit to his béiling blood :— 
How he, with oath and furions speech, began 
To prove his freedom and assert the man ; 
And when the parent cheek’d his impious rage, 
How he had curs’d the tyranny of age, — 
Nay, once had dealt the sacrilegious blow 
On his bare head and: laid his parent low: . — 
The father groan’d—* If thou art old,” said he, 
« And hast a son—thow wilt remember me : 
Thy mother left:me in an happy time, 
Thou kill’dst not her—heav’n spares the double crime.”o= 
‘ With greedy eye he look’d on all he saw, 
He knew' not justice and he laugh’d at Jaw ; 


« 
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On all he mark’d he stretch’d his ready hand, Tas 


He fish’d by water and he, filch’d by land : 

Oft in the night has Peter dropt his oar, 

Fled from his boat and sought for prey on shore; 
Oft up the hedge-row glided, on Ins back ) 
Bearing the orchard’s produce in a sack, 

Or farm-yard load, tugg’d fiercely from the stack ; 
And as these wrongs to greater numbers rose, uur 


The more he look’d on all:men as his foes. 


~ © He built a mud-wall hovel; where he kept 
‘His various wealth, and there he oft-times slept ; 


: But no success could please his cruel soul, ° 


‘He wish’d for one to trouble and:controul 3. © 2, a. 
He wanted some obedient boy to stand 
And bear the blow of his outrageous hand ; 


Aind hop’d to find in some propitious hour 


A feeling creature subject to his power.’ 


; 


This wish was gratified by his becoming successively the 
master of three parish-apprentices from London, who were 
all suspected by the neighbours to have met with unfair 
deaths. His state of mind, in the. solitude to which he was 
condemned, is afterward described : 


‘ Thus by himself compell’d to live each day, 
To wait for certain hours the tide’s delay ; 
At the sam@ time the small dull views to see,. 
The bounding marsh-bank and the blighted tree ; _ 
The water only, when the tiles were high, 
When low, the mud half-cover’d and half dry ; 
The sun-burn’d tar that blisters on the planks, 
And bank-side stakes in their uneven ranks ; 
Fleaps of entangled weeds that slowly float, 
As the tide rolls by the impeded boat. 


‘ When tides were neap, and, in the sultry day, 
Through the tall bounding mud-banks made their way, 
Which on each side rose swelling, and below ; 

‘The dark warm flood ran silently and slow ; 

There anchoring, Peter chose from-man to hide, 

There hang his head. and view the lazy tide . ‘ 

In its hot slimy channet slowly glide ; 

Where the small eels that deft the deeper way 

For the warm shore, within the shallows play ; 

Where gaping muscles, heft upon the mud, 

Slope their slow passage to the fallen flood ;— > 

Here dull arid‘hopeless he ’d lie down and trace 

How side-long crabs had scrawl’d their crooked. race ; 

Or sadly listen to the tuneless cry 

Of fishing Gull or clanging Goldea-Fye3 >: 

What time the sea-birds to the marsh would come, 

And the loud Bittern, from the bull-rusti-home, -— 

Gave from the salt-ditch side the bellowing boom; _ 
Dd 3 He 
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He nurét the feelings these dull scenes produce, 
And loved.to stop beside the opening sluice ; 
Where the small stream, confin’d in narrow bound, 
Ran with a dull, unvaried, sadd’ning sound ; 

Where all presented to the eye or ear, 

Oppress’d the soul ! with misery, grief, and fear. 


. © Besides these objects, there were places three, 
Which Peter seem’d with certain dread to see ; 
When he drew near them he would turn from each, 
And loudly. whistle till he past the reach.’ 


We must not abies the relation of this miserable man’s 
long phrenzy and dea | 


‘ Then as they watch’d him, calmer he became, 
And grew so weak he couldn’t move his frame, 
But murmuring spake,—while they could see and hear 
The start of terror and the groan of fear ; } 
See the large dew-beads on his forehead rise, __ 
And the cold death.drop glaze his sunken eyes ; 
Nor yet he died, but with unwonted force, ° 
Seem’d with some fancied being to discourse ; 
He knew not us, or with accustom’d art 
He hid the knowledge, yet expos’d his heart ; 
?T was part confession and the rest defence, — 
A madman’s tale, with gleams of waking sense, 


s¢ JI] tell you all,’ he said ‘ the very day 
When the old man first plac’d them in my way ; 
My father’s spirit—he who always tried | 
To give me trouble, when he liv’d and died — 
When he was gone, he could not be content 
To see my days in painful labour spent, 
But would appoint his meetings, and he made 
Me watch at these, and so neglect my trade. 


‘¢ *T'was one hot noon, all silent, still, serene, 

No living being had I lately seen ; 

J paddled up and down and dipt my net, 

But (such his pleasure) I could nothing get,— 

A father’s pleasure ! when his toil was done, 

To plague and torture thus an only son ; 

And so I sat and look’d upon the stream, 

How it ran on, and felt as in a dream: 

But dream it was not ;-—No I fix’d my eyes 

On the mid stream and saw the spirits rise ; 

I saw my-father on the water stand, 

And hold a thin pale boy in either hand ; 

And there they glided ghastly on the top 

Of the salt flood and never touch’d adrop; 
~ J would have: struck them, but they knew th’ intent, 

And smil'd upon the oar, and down they went. ! 


“ Now 
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‘* Now from that day, whenever I began 
To dip my net, there stood the hard old man— 
He and those boys ; I humbled me and pray’d 
They would be gone ;—they heeded not, but stay’d : 
Nor could [ turn, nor would the boat go by, 
But gazing on the spirits, there was 1; 
They bade me leap to death, but I was loth to die : 
And every day, as sure as day arose, 
Would these three spirits meet me e’er the close ; - 
To hear and mark them daily was my doom, 
And ‘come,’ they said, with weak, sad voices, ¢ come.’ 
To row away with all my strength I try’d, 
But there were they, hard by me in the tide, , ) 
The three unbodicd forms—and ‘ wine still * come,’ they y 
cried. | 


« Fathers should pity—but this old man shook 
His hoary locks and froze me by a Jook : 
Thrice, when I struck them, through the water came. 
An hollow groan, that weaken’d all my frame : 
‘ Father !’ said 1, ‘ have mercy ;’— he replied, 
I know not what—the angry spirit lied, — 
¢ Didst thou not draw thy knife?’ said he :—’twas trug, 
But I had pity and my arm withdrew : 
He cried for mercy, which 1 kindly gave, 


But he has no compassion in his grave. 


«* There were three places, where they ever rose,—= 
The whole long river has not such as those,— 
Places accurs’d, where, if a man remain, | 
He’ll see the things which strike him to the brain ; 
And there they made me on my paddle lean, 
And look at them for hours ;—accursed scene ! 
When they would glide to that smooth eddy space, 
Then bid me leap and join them in the place; 
And at my groans each little villain sprite 
Enjoy’d my pains and vanish’d in delight. 


s< In one fierce summer-day, when my poor brain 
Was burning-hot and cruel was my pain, 
Then came this father-foe, and there he stood 
With his two boys again upcn the flood ; 
There was more mischief in their eyes, more glee 
In their pale faces when they glar’d at me ; 
Still did they force me on the oar ro rest, | 
And when they saw me fainting and opprest, — 
He, with his hand, the old man, scoop’d the flood, - 
And there came flame abont him mix’d with bleod 3 _ 
He bade me stoop and look upon the place, 
‘Then flung the hot-red liquor in my face ; 
Burning it blaz’d, and then I roar’d for pain, 
{ thought the demons would have turn’d my braia. 
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“ Stull there they. stood, and fore’d me to behold: ©: 
A place of horrors—they. cannot be told— OA DAT? 
Where the flood open’d, there I heard the shriek - 
Of tortur’d Guilt—no earthly tongue can speak; .... 
‘ All days alike ! for ever!’ did they say,. ,_ | 
* <lnd unremitted torments every day’— 

Yes, so they said :”’—But here he ceas’d and gaz’d ~ 
©n.all around, affrighten’d and amaz’d; 
And still he try’d to speak and look’d in dread 
OF frighten’d females gathering round his bed ;- 
‘Then dropt exhausted and appeared at rest, 
Till the strong foe the vital powers possest. ; 
* ‘Then with an inward, broken voice he cried, 
« Again they come,” and mutter’d as he died.’ 


Whatever censures we may have deemed it right to bestow on 
such traits as appear to us to be the faults of this work, the length 
of our extracts will prove that in our judgment it contains much 
to admire ; and if we were to quote all: the verses ‘that have 
pleased, affected, or shocked us, this article would not soon 
be brought to a conclusion. We abstain purposely ‘from at- 
tempting to analyse so unmethodical a poem ; and we have 
observed with surprize how little Mr. Crabbe seems to be sen- 
sible of the value of a plot, or a leading subject. It is remarkable 
that, in the immense number of his characters, no two are 
represented as bearing any relation to.or influencing the 
feelings of each other.— Among the poor and their dwel- 

uite at home: but here the description is almost 


lings he ts 
copied Econ ai former poem, except that the dread of exact 


repetition has made the present less rich in particulars. At 
the same time, many good subjects for poetry are disregarded, 
Why is not this Borough bounded by some antient monastery, 
or bold Roman wall? Why is it not crowned by a towering : 
castle, once the seat of baronial splendor and feudal. contest, 
whose Keep secured the high-born captive, while its hall rang - 
with shouts and minstrelsy ? The history of this edifice 
might have carried us back in imagination to the factions of 
the two Roses ; and, through the dismantling times of Crom- - 
well, to the state in which its ruins might furnish hovels to the - 
poor and vaults.to the smuggler, while a few iron apartments — 
Ps still secured the fettered malefactor. A watch-fire might have — 
gleamed over the waves from the summit of some lofty rock, 
at whose base the fisherman could cultivate his garden and . 
train his fruit-trees. .A shipwreck is indeed described, but in ,. 
such a manner as to make us rather share the alarm. of those 
on shore, than feel the horrible calamity of the foundering crew. 
No: part. of our critical duty is so irksome as that of, stigma- — 
tizing the violation of propriety in language : but, in the works 
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of an author of eminence, we cannot endure ‘such barbarous 
contractions as couldn't, they'd, there'll, &c. &c. ” | 
In taking our ‘leave of Mr. Crabbe, (but, we hope, for rio 
long period.) we earnestly advise him, in His future efforts, to 
reject mote boldly, to adopt more timidly, and to discriminate 
with greater caution. Unless they are. controuled by a severe 
judgment, copiousness and facility are disadvantages, or at least 
snares, to the possessor. Gifted as Mr.‘C. 1s with uncommon 
poetical powers, he will be in danger of failing’to produce a great 
poem, unless he can brook the labour of correcting, polishing, 
and re-writing, and submit to the sacrifice of resolutely ex- 
punging. In a beautiful passage in his preface, (p. vii.) in which 
e compares books to children, and says that all our pride is 
centered in those who are established in good company, But that 
all our fondness rests on those who are still at home, he admits 
his want of impartiality to draw a fair comparison between 
this and his former works. We have honestly endeavoured to 
assist his judgment ; and we will not affront him by any 
apology for a freedom which is prompted only by respect’ for 





his talents, and anxiety for his reputation. Den 
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Art. XII. An Introduction to the Study of Cryptogamous Plants. 
In Letters. By Kurt Sprengel; D.M. Professor of Botany at 
Halle, &c. Translated from the German. 8vo. pp. 415. 
18s. Boards. White. 

I’ we cannot concur in all the opinions and positions which 
are contained in these letters, we are fully sensible of the 

value of the many facts which the learned author’s diligence 

and sagacity have enabled him to collect. In his endeavours 
to trace the outlines of the history of cryptogamous vegetation, 
he has evidently exerted so much patient and well directed 
labour, that the fruits of his researches will be thankfully 
welcomed by the resolute cultivators of this obscure, but highly 
interesting department: of botanical science.’ His manner, 
however, is rather too dry and rigidly didactic, if’ he be 
desifous of invitig our fine ladies and gentlemen to hunt 
ferns and mosses. He manifests, it-is true, the semblance of 

a series of letters, but seems not in the least anxious to 

exhibit'a single particle of the genuine spirit of epistolary 

writing. Many important doctrines, both of a physical and a 

moral nature, are susceptible of being conveyed through the 

pleasing medium of supposed dialogue, or correspondence : 
but few writers are destined to excel m either of these species 
of composition ; ard ‘he who cannot’ easily and gracefully 
blend his materials with lively reflections, occasional digres- 
: | SIONS, 
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gions, and allusions to human life and character, should not 
affect to surmount the limits of sober dissertation, — With 
sincere regret we have also to apprize our readers, that these 
twenty-five letters treat of certain portions of the class Cry- 
_ ptogamia to the exclusion of others, the Fungi, Fuci, Ulve, 
_and Conferve being wholly omitted. na | 

Dr. Sprengel enters on his arduous task by noticing some of 
the general and prominent characteristics of cryptogamous 
vegetables. Most of these, though destitute of distinctly 
developed organs of fructification, are provided with true 
‘seeds; which, when spontaneously dispersed, or sown by the 
hand of man, will germinate, and grow up into plants. Their 
propagation is at the same time more generally effected by 
fateral elongation, buds, and different forms of roots. This 
‘consideration suggests the conterminous shadings of the thrée 
kingdoms of nature ; a subject to which we have frequently 
‘had .oceasion to refer, and which the present writer thus 
curiously illustrates : 


« By means of this mode of propagation, so universal that even 
the cryptogamous aquatic plants partake of it, this family shows 
“some affinity to the Zoophytes. And, indeed, De Saussure and 
Vaucher of Geneva have made the interesting observation, that a 
species of Conferva, found on stones, walls, and old wood, as also in 
fresh water, where it generally forms a thick felt-like texture, may. 
‘Be seen constantly to move in all directions, when exposed to the 
influence of light and warmth. Vaucher makes it a new genus 
called Oscillatoria, of which twelve species are enumerated in a 
work lately published by him on the fresh-water Conferve. These 
organic bodies, which are indeed true Zoophytes, consist of in- 
finitely .minute, simple filaments, mostly closely annulated, and 
pointed at one end. They are propagated neither by means of 
eggs, nor seeds, nor buds, but simply by the separation of the rings. 
‘Their movement is by no means a regular one, like the tremulous 
motion of Hedysarum gyrans, for instance, but irregular and change- 
able, as we usually observe it in the animal kingdom. 

¢ The transition of one organical kingdom of nature iato the 
other, and the impossibility af separating the two by an exact line 
of demarcatien, becomes still.more obvious to those, who, with 
Needham, Priestley, and Ingenhousz, have observed the metamor- 
phosis of the animalcula in fusoria into real Conferve. To make 
this experiment, no particular infusions are required ; a vessel filled 
with pump-water, and exposed to the sun, without being agitated, is 
sufficient for the purpose. First of all a delicate greeu covering is 
‘seen to be formed on the surface of the water, consisting of numbere 
less and infinitely minute molecules, that manifest animal motion ; 
these, after sometime, disappear, and are transformed into vegetable 
filaments, which, like all green surfaces of plants, yield oxygen gaa, 
when exposed'to the influence of the,sun,’ | 
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Having briefly adverted to the chemical composition of the 
different families of cryptogamous plants, the author proceeds, 
in his second letter, to review the geographical extent and 
habitations of the ferns. Upwards of five hundred species 
of this elegant family have been recognized by our modern 
botanists’; and more than one half of them are. natives of the 
West Indies. In the present condition of our planet, their 
favourite abodes are the islands which lie between the tropics : 
but the Doctor might have imparted additional interest to this 
portion of his volume, by indicating the beautiful vestiges of 
their once flourishing state in more northerly regions of the 
world ; vestiges which we have often contemplated with 
admiration and delight, and which seem to baffle the in- 
quiries of the most sagacious geologists. % 


‘On casting a view over our northern regions, we find that 
Sweden (according to Liljeblad) affords only twenty-seven spe 
cies, of which Polypodium Ayperboreum, Sw. (Atrostichum ai- 
poem Lilj.) alone has not yet heen found in Germany. Of this 
atter country the catalogue is rather richer, the number of its 
Ferns amounting to nearly forty species ; but of which Athyrium 
alpinum montanum, fontanum, regium, rheticum, Adiantum Capillus, 
Acrostichum Marante, Marsilea quadrifolia, and Scolopendrium o/- 
cinale, are not met with in the northern partsof Germany. England, 
on the other hand, on account of its more temperate climate, can 
boast of a far greater number. ‘Trichomanes pyxidiferum (originally 
a native of the West India islands,) Hymenophyllum Tuabridgense, 
Asplenium murinum, which has also been found in St. Helena and 
Jamaica ; Aspidium /obatum and fragrans, Athyrium fon‘anum, &c. 
occur in the Floras of that island. Thus the number of ferxs appears 
to increase in proportion to the greater warmth and humidity of the 
countries.’ | 


In the three succeeding letters, we are presented with 
many minute and ingenious observations on the structure and 
economy of Ferns : but which, especially as they derive oc- 
casional illustration from the plates, we cannot stay to detail. 
We forbear, in like manner, from particularizing the author’s 
proposed arrangement of the Filices, which, in many respects, 
corresponds with that of Swartz; and which, with the pro- 
gress of discovery, will probably undergo various modifica- 
tions, ‘The exposition and discrimination of the genera, and 
of a few of the more striking. species, display much critical 
acuteness, and fully as much erudition and technical’ phraseo- 
logy as we could “a in an elementary treatise. _ ; 

Between the Ferns, properly.so called, and the Muse 
frondesi, Dr. Sprengel ranks the Preroides, or fern-like | plants, 
comprizing Botrichium, Opbiaglossum, Psilotum, gah ib 
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Pilularia, Marsilea, Salvinia, Isoetes, and Equisetum ; each of 
which is discussed with discerning and learned brevity. 

The Mosses are defined to be * such cryptogamous plants as 
bear, on small leafy stems and branches, simple capsules, 
dehiscent at the top, where they are covered by a peculigs 
veil or calyptra. ‘Their-sexual Organs, which may be dis- 
tinctly seen with the help of a simple lens, consist partly in 
oblong bud-like gemmz, supposed formerly to be anthers ; 
and partly in an aggregation of pistils, intermixed with suc- 
culent filaments.’-- These are among the most minute of 
frondescent vegetables, the largest species rarely exceeding a 
foot in length, and several eluding the discernment af the 
naked eye. A certain degree of moisture is essential to their 
vegetation : but they are found to thrive in very different 
kinds of soil, and even in very different degrees of temper- 
ature. In general, however, they grow most luxuriantly in 
morasses, on trees, in shady situations, and on alpine rocks, 
from the height of 3000 to that of s500 feet... At this last 
_ elevation, and on the confines of eternal snow, may be found 
© Dicranum strumiferum, Encalptra ciliata, Polytrichum alpinum, 
Grimmia cirrhata, and Trichostomum fasciculare; which, in the 
ascending scale, are succeeded by Lichens. peniee 
_ Dr. Sprengel’s observations on the internal structure of 
mosses confirm the supposition that they consist of a merely 
cellular substance, without the smallest trace of spiral vessels. 
This simple and sieve-like texture of the leaves is the cause of 
their being soaked with so much facility, when dry ; ¢ and, 
indeed, Trichostomum Januginosum, Barbula ruralis, and many 
others, on their upper part being merely immersed in water, 
will become in appearance as fresh as though they were in 
full vegetation. In other plants, the epidermis of which is 
furnished with regularly organized apertures, this cannot be 
effected.’ — To the same cause we may attribute the revival of 
the mosses of the Bauhinian herbal, a striking circumstance, 
which was first noticed (we believe) by Gleditsch. The 
singular expansion of the tremellz by rain may, probably, be 
connected with a similar simplicity of structure. 

The much agitated topic of the fructification of mosses ap- 

ears to have attracted a large share of the Doctor’s attention ; 
and, though once a strenuous advocate for. the Hedwigian 
theory; he now very candidly admits the force of the objec- 
tions to which it is hable. In the course of his investigations, 
he has arrived at two curious discoveries, “Within the young 
shoots of Barbula unguiculata, containing the male flower-buds, 
he -had. frequently occasion to observe a number -of animals 
perfectly resembling the vibriones of paste and vinegar, 
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© Fhough I do not consider these animalcules, (says: he,): as 
instruments of fructification, I have a great desire to know 
whether, and in what manner, they are connected with the 
ceconomy of the vegetable: for it would bé remarkable, even 
if they are to be reckoned as the enemies of this little plant, 
since no moss has been hitherto observed to be liable to be 
attacked by insects or worms.’ ; 

Again, the staggering cotyledons of Hedwig, which were 
described as first simple and afterward branched, are now found 
to be the rudiments of a parasitical conferva, which generally 
infests garden-pots, and appears on the surface of the mould at 
the same time with the mosses. For the proofs of this inge- 
nious explanation of an apparent anomaly, we must refer to the 
work’; since the passage, in its entire state, would trespass on 
our unavoidable limits. 

The formation and arrangement of the genera belonging to 
this division of the cryptegamous class are chiefly deduced from 
characters taken from the capsule, rather than from the parts 
of fructification ; and they are synoptically exhibited in the 21st 
letter. +R. ) 

“The Musct Hepatici, an intermediate race between the real 
mosses and the lichens, form the subject of the 22d letter: 
but their physiology is still so obscure, that much is left to in- 
ference and conjecture. ‘They comprize Jungermannia, Mar- 
chantia, Anthoceros, Blasia, Targionia, Spherocarpus, and Riccia. 

Lichens are next introduced, and are distinguished by their 
closely compacted fibres, of a cortical substance, without any 
appearance of the green cellular matter of the mosses, This 
section obviously admits of a much wider range of observation 
than Dr. Sprengel has bestowed on it: but his notices, though 
short, are ncither hurried nor inconsiderate ; and "may furnish 
matter of interesting meditation to the cryptogamists of every 
country. 

The text of this volume is admirably elucidated by ten co- 


loured plates; and the translator appears to have performed his - 
part with diligence and fidelity. . M 
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Arr. XIIL. 4 short Historical Sketch and Account of the Expences in- 
curred under the Heads of Civil List, Pensions, and Public Offices ; 
with some Observations on the Conduct of the modern Reformers; 
in a Letter addressed to a Friend. By the Author-of a Letter 
signed **a Treeholder of Cornwall.” 8vo. pp. 68 2s. 6d. 
Hatchard. 1510. Sate kes 


Agrees a few sarcasms on * political reformers,’ this Cornish 
»* -freeholder proceeds to inform his readers of the various 
economical 
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économical retrenchments which have been made‘duririg thd - 
present reivn. At his Majesty’ S accession, the Civil List con 
sisted of 120,0001, a year in money, and of a’ variety of taxes 
‘apptopriated to it; with the farther advantage of parliament 
undertaking to supply any deficiency below 800,600l. a year; 
without demanding an account of any surplus beyond it. » 
Thi 11S surplus, however, seems, in certain years, to have been 
considerable ; yet his present Majesty, soon after his acces- 
sion, was pleased to wave his title to it, and to accept the fixed 
stim df 800,000]. a year, directing the incorporation of the 
Civil List taxes with the general revenue of the country. 
Since that time, two augmentations of the Civil List have taken 

lace; the first in 1777, to the extent of 100,000l. a year 3 
thie ‘second in 1804, to the amount of 60,o00l.; which, with 
the royal proportion of Exchequer fees, (calculated at 2 $0001. ) 
makes a total of g85,000l. a year. Notwithstanding these 
augmentations, and the discharge of Civil List arrears, the 
taxes made over to the public, in lieu of the fixed sum, have 
so greatly increased in product as to afford a balance of more 
than five millions in favour of the public, during the course ‘of 
the present reign. Pensions, which before the well known 
Civil List Act of 1782, were paid privately, must now be paid 
openly, and the names of the parties are # renin The only 
exception is that the first Lord of the Treasury may return a 

ension into the Exchequer without a name, making oath 
fhat ‘such pension is not payable to a member of the House of 
Comnions, or for the sake of parliamentary interest. The 
gums allotted for pensions, as well as for secret service, are 
limited in their amount. ‘The apportionment of the Civil List, 
by the latest estimate, was as follows : 


1. Royal family, maplading the privy purses of the King and 
Queen, £ 203,500 
2. Salaries of the Chance Hor, Reena: of Bini Great 

Seal, Speaker of the House of Commons, and 


of the Judges, - - - 32,955 
4. Salaries to Ministers at foreign Courts, - 70,852 
4. Tradesmens’ bills for his Majesty’s service, 1475200 
s. Servants of his Majesty’s household, - 90,965 
6. Pensions in the form of royal bounty, = 92,582 
Ditto to retired Ambassadors, - “ 8,975 
Ditto in liew of offices abolished, - 16,632 
7. Salaries to public officers in the laws revenue, ) 
excheauer, &c. - - - 81,440 





$. Salaries of Ministers anid other public ofhcers, 138,476 
| Total ££ 883,577 
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In comparing the present Civil List with that of King 
William, we are struck with the superior amount of the latter, 
in value at least, —its money-amount being 700,000}. a year. 
When his present Majesty accepted a fixed sum in lieu of the 
duties which had been appropriated to the Civil List, and trans- 
ferred these duties to the general revenue, two sources of 


royal income were retained, the 43 per cent. duty from the: 


Leewards Islands, and the crown revenue from Scotland 3 
the latter is about 70,000]. per:annum. Both aré chiefl 
appropriated to pensions; the former being charged wi 
31,000l., and the: latter with 54,000]. annually, on this ac- 
count. , 7 | : 

The pensions and allowances. paid out of the Consolidated 
Fund, or general revenue of the country, consist first of those 
that are granted to the Prince of Wales and other branches of 
the royal family, and next of the grants to our eminent com- 
manders and their families. Phe joint amount of both in 1808: 
was 282,773]. The salaries charged on this fund are princi- 
pally those of the parliamentary commissioners lately appointed 
for auditing public accounts, those of some officers of the Mint, 
and the recent augmentations of the salaries of the Judges. 
The half-pay and widows’ pensions due for services in the 
Army, Ordnance, and Navy, are paid at the offices of the 
respective departments. Pensions having been sometimés 
granted to persons retiring from the public service on the 
authority of a Treasury minute, or of the office at which they 
are paid, the House of Commons, to prevent too free an use 
of this power, passed in 1809 certain resolutions to the fol« 


lowing .effect ; that a yearly account, shewing the increase 


or dimination of salaries and superannuations, should bé laid 
before them; that such accounts should be distinct from’ the 
estimates of service ; that a diplomatic pension should in no 
case exceed 20001. a year, and should be subject to abatement 
in case of the receiver holding any other place; that the sales 
of appointments in courts of law should cease, the Judges 
being indemnified ; that the offices of Registrar of the Admi- 
ralty and Registrar of the Court of Appeals should, after the 
expiration of the present interests, be ot by 2 salary in liew 


_of fees; and that a similar regulation should be applied to the 


offices of Clerk of the Crown and Prothonotary of the King’s 


Bench in Ireland, as well as those of Clerk and Prothonotary: 


of the Common Pleas in that kingdom. 

Pensions in compensation for abolished offices date from 
two periods, —the reform of the Civil List in 1782, and the 
termination of a separate government im Ireland by the Union. 
The latter are charged on the Irish revenue, and the’ a 

lave 
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have now become inconsiderable. . Sinecure places comprehend 

these which are performed by deputy, as well as those which 

require no service. The payments. arise more from fees than . 

from salary. ‘The Exchequer sinecures may be computed in 

all at 60,0001. a year; the sinecures in courts of justice, in- 

cluding the Admiralty and ecclesiastical jurisdictions, at 

90,0001. ; the sinecures in Scotland at. 30,000l.; and all other 

sinecures, not falling under any of these descriptions, may be 

estimated at nearly 40,0001. a year. The eventual. reduc- 

tion of the sinecures in the Admiralty-courts is secured, as 

above mentioned, by the Resolutions of the ‘last..year. In - 

regard to the Exchequer, a similar provision was made so far 

back as 1783, by which the public has already been a great 

gainer, although many years. may elapse before the interests of 

some of the occupants cease. Sinecures are holden under various 

tenures; some during pleasure; séme during good behaviour 3 

others during life, as a freehold; others during two, and. 

some during three lives ; and some even hold to them and their. 

heirs. The sources of appointment are also various; many 

holding by patent from the crown, others under the King’s , 
. grantee, and again from the grantee of a grantee. In some 

cases, the appointments appear to have been obtained by pur- 

chase, a practice which is openly acknowleged. It was in 

1788 that Mr. Pitt’s reform of Custom-house sinecures took 

place, and saved to the public above 40,o00l. per annum ; and 

in 1789, the excessive though casual profits of the Master of ~ | 

the Mint were abolished, and a regular salary of 30001. was. 

granted in their stead. : 
_. A-fee-fund at a public office is formed by paying.into a 

common stock the fees which had previously gone ey Aa 

individuals in the office. ‘The receipt of such fees is the par- 

ticular business of a clerk, who is guided by a table, specify- 

ing the sum that is payable by applicants on each instrument. 

The fund is employed to defray, without distinction of indi- 
- yiduals, the salaries and contingent charges of the establish- 

ment. A moderate certainty is thus substituted for an uncer- 

tainty; because, before this regulation, each clerk received 

the very unequal proportion which might happen to arise in 

his separate department. These funds are of late institutiqn. 

They have been progressively created at the Treasury, at the 

offices of the three Secretaries of State, at the Admiralty, the 
_ Navy, and the War Office, as well as at the smaller offices . 

forming in all of them a great deduction from the demand 

that would otherwise be made on the revenue for salaries. No 

fee or perquisite can now legally be taken by any public officer 


for his separate use. i 
es | . 3 : ‘The 
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- The-conclusion, which this writer is anxious to deduce from’ 
these various statements, is that Parliament has beeti?-much 
more’ active: in correcting ‘abuses than political reformers are 
disposed to allow. He argues this point with so much ‘zeal, 
and ‘at the same time‘with so many repetitions and circumlotu- 
tions, that we cannot doubt his being himself a member of 
that-assembly, in which eloquence is not often accompanied by 
brevity. ‘That he is not a man of business nor a literary 
man 3s apparent from his style, which possesses neither the 
clearnéss' of the one nor the éondensation of the other. The 


useful part of the pamphlet, by which we mean the part cone : 


taining facts and arguments, may be compressed into a dozen 
pages; so that on the score of composition we can find no 
room: for praise. Yet we would not willingly close this com- 
ment; ‘without expressing our belief of the writer’s. candour 
and sincerity ; and adding our opinion that the public suffers 
much more from the discouragement: of improvement, and 
from the want of method and intelligence, in the management 
of its pecuniary concerns, than from misplaced patronage or 
from ‘premeditated embezzlement. Our public offices might 
borrow many useful rules from the example of our merchants. 
Had those checks, which exist in a well regulated counting- 
house, ‘prevailed in our official departments, the delinquencies 
which’ have récently alarmed and afflicted the nation would. 


not have occurred. L 0. 
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Art. XIV. An Essay on the Theory of Money and Principles of 
Commerce. By Jolin Wheatley. Vol. I. gto. pp.379. 11.58. 
sewed, Cadell and Davies. 


Art. XV. An Essay on the Theory of Money and Exchange. . By: - 


Thomas Smith. 8vo. pp.23t. 7s. sewed. Cadell and Davies.. 


Art. XVI. The Doctrine of Equivalents; or an Explanation of the’ 
Nature, Value, and Power of Money: together with their Appli- 


cation in organizing Public Finance. By George Crawfurd, Esq. . 


In two Parts. 8va. pp. 230. "6s. Boards. Printed at Rotter- 
dam, by Locke and Co. _ | : , 


WE. have now before us three writers who are very much — 


at variance with each other, but who agree in severely 


treating the labours of Dr. Adam,Smith, and in imputing to. . 
that eminent author material errors and defects in relation. ta.’ 


the points of which they respectively treat.: If weogive credit 
to Mr. Wheatley, whose work exceeds the two other performy 
ances not less in real value than in bulk,. all the: world has:to 
this day been wholly ignorant of the nature andofunctions of 
mouey, and of ‘the general principles of commerce.. However 


confidently others and ourselves may have thought Baa! 
Rev, April, 1810. Ee an 
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and however strongly we may have repelled the imputation, we 
are now to suppose that we have.all been in reality partisans 
of the mercantile theory; and that even Dr. Smith, who had 
some faint glimmerings of the true principles of political eco- 
nomy, was unable to maintain them, or to refute the contrary 
system: while the present author leaves his readers to infer 
that full and just views of these subjects have been first com- 
municated by himself. 

_ Humiliating as it may be to find that we have thus long im- 
posed on ourselves, still, if it should turn out that we save 
been thus deceived, we-trust that we have fairness enough to 
render justice to the superior powers of discernment and in- 
vestigation, which have detected the errors that have misled us, 
and which have brought to light those truths that have eluded, 
our grasp. We propose therefore briefly to examine the grounds 
on which these high pretensions stand: but we must confess 
that, on farther consideration, we do not think so favorably 
of some of Mr. W.’s views as we did when they appeared in 
their ¢ Fgeerias form, a few years 2go. 3 } 

In his first chapter, Mr."Wheatley gives an account of the 
progress and present state of the science, and enumerates and 
appreciates the services rendered to it by Mr. Hume, Sir James 
Steuart, and Dr. Adam Smith; on each of whom he concisely 
pronounces judgment : 


‘ The fundamental principles deducible from Mr. Hume’s argue 
ment are : 

¢ That all prices are in proportion to the quantity of money. 

‘ That an increase of money, is not an increase of wealth. 

¢ And that the value of moncy is every where on a level. © 

* But ashe examined his subject in too cursory a manner to give. 
to his observations the consistency and precision of a regular inquiry, 
he frequently drew partial inferences in direct opposition to his general 
reasoning. 

‘ Though he contended, that an increase of money was not:an 
increase of wealth, as prices were raised in proportion. to the augmene 
tation, yet he asserted, that all commercial relations were disadvan- 
tageons, which required the eflux of money to support them ; and 
though he argued, that money evcry whcre maintained its level, yet 
ke admitted, that one nation might retain a greater relative quantity 
than another, which is incompatible with the nature of a level. | 
* ¢ He adduced the position, that plenty of money, which, in the 
spirit of the times, he termed great riches, gave obstruction to trade, 
by the advance of prices; yet he at the same time contended, that it 
gave a stimulus to industry—two effects, which are wholly inconsiste 
ent with each other. In conformity to these conivadictory. opinions, 
he in une place deprecates the increase of currency, and jn another 


Approves it. He condemns the circulation of paper, because it 


causes the increase and recommends the debasement of coin, for 
the purpose of causing it.’ : . i 
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"We have not discernment enough to perceive: that ‘thie pro- 
positions, ‘ that an increase of money is not an increase of 
wealth,’ and ¢ that all commercial relations are disadvantageous 
which require the efflux of money to support them,’ are neces- 
sarily contradictory. Disadvantageous is a relative term,. and 
bears a very large meaning. Had it been said that such com- 
mercial relations impoverished, which has been, sometimes 
contended, the assertions would then have been at variance. 
If, however, we are unable to make out these propositions to 
be contradictory, one of them is manifestly erroneous: for an 
increase of money is, as much as the increase of any other 
valuable commodity, an increase of wealth. Because we deny 
that money is the sole wealth of a nation, it does not follow 
that we should not admit it to be a part of such wealth, and a 
very valuable part of it. 
_ Mr. Hume has said, and the fact is incontrovertible, that 
an increase of money acts temporarily as a stimulus to industry. 
It is well known that any increase of currency has this effect ; 
and such has always been the case in the first stages even of an 
undue increase of paper-circulation. Nothing is more satis- 
factory in Mr. Hume’s writings on this subject, than his expla- 
nation of this occurrence. Why this admission should be 
supposed to be contradicted by the following proposition of the 
Same writer, namely, that great riches give obstruction to trade 
bythe advance of prices, we are wholly at a loss to discover. 
Let us suppose him to have used the term riches as synonymous 
with money; where, even then, is the contradiction? Did he 
not in the one case refer to the first introduction of an increase 
ef money, and did he not in the other allude to its effect when 
it_had become permanent? Even allowing this disadvantage.to 
arise from an increase of money, still benefits flow from such 
increase which far more than counteract it; as our own expe- 
rience proves, and as was fully shewn by Dr. Adam Smith, 
who has exhausted the subject. Had Mr. Wheatley, instead 
of seeking for a contradiction where none existed, found fault 
with the generality of the latter proposition, he would have had 
reason on his side. : 
It must be owned that the debut of this author as a critic is 
not very imposing ; and that, if he does not appear to more 
advantage asa political philosopher, our readers may begin to.be 
apprehensive thathe will not realize his pretensions, but that they 
must, notwithstanding the promise of farther light here held 
ont, be contented with such glimmerings and imperfect views 
Of these subjects as may be derived from Dr, Adam Smith. 
Sir James Steuart’s Inquiry next passes under this author’s 
review. He quotes Sir James as stating ‘ that his work was 
- Ee2 | the 
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successive labour of many years passed in travelling through diffe- 
rent countries, which he constantly examined with an eye to his 
own subject ; and that he attempted to draw information from 
all with whom he was acquainted,’ Although he does not fairly 
appreciate the merits of that bulky performance, we agree with 
him in thinking that ‘as his previous proficiency in the science 
was too limited-to enable him to form proper questions, he was. 
incapable of deriving from such’an intercourse the full benefit, 
which it would have otherwise afforded :’—as also that 

‘ It would’be wholly repugnant to reason to imagine, that an 
author, who, from whatever impulse, set out on his travels in quest 
of information on a subject, of which he had no previous knowledge, 
and compiled a vast mass of materials from casual observation and 
vague inquiry, without plan, principle, or system, could have formed 
into a regular science, which was to be composed’ without rules, the 
complicated interests of domestic policy.’ | | 


One of the most glaring contradictions in Sir James Steuart’s - 
Inquiry is that of its occasionally representing coin as a mere - 
sign, while at other times he considers it as of intrinsic value ; 
a circumstance which is not noticed by the present author. 

Mr. Wheatley admits that Dr. Adam Smith perceived the 
fallacy of the theory of the balance of trade: 

‘ He was sensible that there existed some latent principle which 
prevented the accumulation of money -in any given country, beyond » 
a.certain extent; and thence concluded that the theory of the balance 
of trade, which allowed indefinite augmentation, was inconsistent with 
truth ; and though he never attained to the discovery of this principle, 
and knew not by what operation the general amount of the currency | 
of different countries was limited, yet the simple knowledge of a re- 
strictive power sufficiently indicated to him the total impracticability 
of a-continual balance.’ 


The universally recognized title of Dr. Sinith, as the founder 
of a new system of political economy, and as the successful 
oppugner and subverter of that hypothesis with the partisans, 
of which he is here confounded, render it proper that the pre- 
sent attack made on him should be stated somewhat in detail, 
and be examined with some particularity. = —- ) 

‘Mr. W. lays down as: positions, which we apprehend he 
would have us consider as new, that 3 


‘ The effective principle, which regulates in all countries the 


‘ amount of their currency, is the action of money in conformity to the 


purport of its institution as an uniform measure of value. All 
authors have concurred in attributing to money the properties of 
Being the universal measure of value, and the universal medium of 
exchange, but none: have conceived it'to be a necessary result from 
these properties, that it should be an uniform measure, that the same 


sums should every where express the same value.’ | 
LE Next, 
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Next, that ‘ the characteristic action of money, in confor- 
mity to the purport of its institution as an uniform measure, is 
the sole cause of the limitation of money, and the sole principle 
which regulates in all couutries the amount of their currency.’— 
He also asserts that, as ‘ this principle by some inadvertency 
escaped the observation of Dr. Adam Smith, he was of course 
incapable of explaining the fundamental tenets of the science, 
and elucidating the real cause of the limit of money.’ 

We are not sure that we fully comprehend this mystical lan- 
guage, nor that we rightly conceive the occult properties here 
stated; and therefore we cannot decide whether Dr. Smith did 
or did not labour under the ignorance which the author im+ 

utes to him. We can only say that the doctrines of Adam 
Smith, and his explanations of them, are much more on a 
level with our humble understandings than the discoveries 
of Mr. Wheatley: but, as far as we are able to make out his 
meaning, he thas said nothing on the present subjects which 
Dr. Smith had not said before him. ‘The tendency of coms 
merce, when free and unrestrained, to reduce the. same com- 
modities, and money among the rest, universally to the same 
value, has been shewn in a most masterly and satisfactory 
manner by Dr.Smith; and that this principle applies eminently 
to money, as being a commodity in greater demand and more 
easily conveyed than most others, is particularly maintained by 
the same high authority. Ifthe passages which we have quoted 
do not go beyond these conclusions, we,know not where to 
look for any new and important discoveries ; they will in that 
case be reduced to some peculiarities of phraseology, which, 
whether they be more or less apposite and lucid than those of 
Dr. Smith, we shall beg to submit to the judgment of our 
readers. If, however, the author asserts that some quality re- 
sides exclusively in money as distinguished from other commo- 
dities, which, independently of commerce, causes it equally to 
diffuse itself over the civilized world, and to apply itself equally 
to all commodities, this will be something original which (we 
admit) is not to be found in Dr. Smith’s works ; and then the 
question will be whether such a position be well founded. No 
person was ever more impressed than that economist with the 
tendency of commerce to bring scarcity and abundance toa level, 
with respect to all commodities in which money 1s to be in- 
cluded. Does Mr. Wheatley mean any thing beyond this. by his 
‘ action of money in conformity to the purport of its institu- 
tion,’ as an uniform measure of value, as causing the limitation 
of itself, and regulating in all countries the amount of their 
currency? This brings the matter between him and Dr, 
Smith to a short issues which, however, cannot now be de- 
Ee 3 cided, 
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tided, ‘because Mr. W. has no where reduced this lofty pro. 


Position into plain language, and illustrated it by facts. 
~ “Mr. Wheatley enumerates the following as propositions 
which are supported by Dr. Smith, and with which ‘he 
quarrels : : cs 

‘ rst. That the quantity of money in every country depends upon 
the power of purchasing. 2. That it is regulated by the fertility of 
the mines which supply the commercial world. 3. That it is in pro- 
‘portion to the effectual demand. 4th. That it cannot exceed the'sum 
‘which is necessary for the purposes of ‘circulation. sth. That it 
cannot be accumulated beyond what the nation can afford to employ. 
6th. -And that when the channel is full, what flows in must run: out 


again.’ 

“That the positions here collected are to be found scattered 
in Dr.Smith’s work is undoubtedly true, but they do not 
there hold the rank here given to them as leading propositions ; 
nor are they there delivered as distinct propositions, some of 
them being in substance almost identical, but are used as dif- 
ferent modes of stating the same idea. 

For most of the author’s objections to these ideas we must |! 
_refer to his work, becauSe it would be a waste of time on our 
part to specify and refute the greater portion of them. We 
‘shall notice only one of them. He quotes Dr. Smith as saying 

« that the quantity of money can never exceed what the nation 
can afford to employ, or what the annual produce of its Jand 
and labour will allow it to employ ;” ¢ but, (adds Mr. W.) as 
he does not attempt to explain by what means the sum which 
it is capable of affording is to be defined, the position is neces- 
sarily nugatory from its loose and indeterminate nature.’— Now, 
is not the sum_.sufliciently defined, when it is said to be that 
‘which the annual produce of the land and labour of a people 
‘would employ? Any more particular definition cannot be ne- 
cessary. What is it that limits capital in private concerns, but 
the nature and extent ,of the concern? In like manner, the 
number, nature, and extent of the concerns of a nation limit 
its capital.—The limit of capital is here preposterously held up 
as a difficult problem ; whereas nothing is more obvious evén 
to the least informed among those who are acquainted with 
the details of trade. How often do we hear of those who 
trade beyond their capital; and how much more rarely are 
instances mentioned of persons who employ a superabundant 
capital ? 

Dr. Smith, by considering money as any other valuable com- 
modity, and purchase and sale as mere exchanges, has ren- 
dered. its nature and functions intelligible to the most ordinary 


capacity ; while Mr. Wheatley, by departing from this coutse, 
| has 
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has .introduced obscurity into what was before clear, and 
has left it doubtful whether he be master of the first elements 
of a science, the boundaries of which he professes to have 
extended. 2) ete 

In the second chapter, the author treats of the subject of 
money, and labours to shew that this does not. constitute the 
whole of a nation’s wealth ; a work of entire supererogation at 
this day, since the doctrine does not admit of more elucida- 
tion than it has received from Dr.Smith: from whom the 
present author does not differ on this point, except in the use 
of language which is less precise and perspicuous. 

Chapter III. treats of the Course of Exchange. —The course 
of exchange between countries has been hitherto supposed to 
depend on the state of the balance of trade between them: 
‘but this idea is wholly rejected by Mr. Wheatley, who denies 
that this balance in any degree affects the state of exchange. 
His mode of accounting for the fluctuations which prevail in 
the course of exchange may be collected from what follows : 


‘ A bill of exchange is an order for the receipt of a given sum of 
money in a foreign country, and must therefore be estimated accord - 
‘ing to the value of money in the country, upon which the order is 
given, and the value of money in the country where it is presented 
for sale. If it were practicable, that all countries could at all times 
accurately employ the same relative amount of currency for the esta- 
-blishment of the same uniform correspondence in price, and the same 
consequent correspondence in the value of money, the exchange be- 
tween them would invariably be at par; but the increase of specie, 
from the fertility of mines, and the general publication of state and 
bank paper throughout the different countries of the world, the ex- 
tent of which has hitherto been regulated by no fixed and determinate 
principle, occasion such a constant variation in the amount of their 
currencies from the same uniform proportion, and such a constant 
variation of prices from the same yniform level, that the exchange 
between them is almost always fluctuating above or below par, for 
the purpose of tifymg their disproportion, and equalizing the 

measure of value. : 
¢ When from either. of these causes a partial augmentation of 
currency should be effected in one country to a greater extent than in 
another, as a proportionate advance in the price of its produce, and 
a proportionate reduction in the value of its money, would be the 
necessary consequence of the addition, the merchants of the two 
states would easily distinguish, from the average return of the sale 
of the produce, which they receive and remit, and from the uniater- 
rupted correspondence, which they hold with each other, for the ex- 
press Communication of the current prices, that the same sum, the 
same sptcific grains of gold or silver, would no longer continue to 
express between them the same value. The holder, therefore, of a 
foreign bil. upon the country where no increase had accurred, won)d 
Ee 4 naturally 
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naturally refuse to sell-it‘in the state where ‘the increase. took «place, 
unless he could procure the additional price, to. which, from the al- 
teration in the measure between them, he was-entitled. If he sold. it 
at par, he would sell it at a loss, as the sum drawn for would be 
worth more than the sum received. It would necessarily, therefore, 
be. advanced in price, and sell at a premium commensurate with the 
difference. If by a partial augmentation of currency in this country 
tool. in London were worth no more than g5l. in Hamburgh, as all 
produce which in Hamburgh sold for g5l. would in this country ‘sell 
for rool., the holder of a bill upon Hamburgh for gsl. would na- 
turally refuse to sell it in the London market for less than 100l., as 
the investment of its amount in Hamburgh produce for importation 
into this country wouid, from the superiority of British prices, 
return 1col. : 

‘ But in the same manner, in which the relative excess of cur- 
rency occasioned a premium on a foreign bill, a relative scarcity 
would occasion a discount. If there were a partial diminution in 
one country to a’greater extent than in another, as a less sum must 
be the measure of value for the same quantity. of produce, than in 
the country where no variation had occurred, a foreign bill would 
fall in price, and sell as it ought to do, at a discount, because a less 
sum would he of the same value with a greater in the place, on 
which it was drawn.’ : 


Mr. W. states his notions on this matter with a precision and 
distinctness for which we vainly seek in other parts of his work. 
They are deserving of attention ; and they do not depend on 
any occult quality ascribed to money, nor on ay pretended 
discovery of the author. Admitting the cause w ich is here 
assigned to have a principal operation in the fluctuations of 
is wal why should it be contended that it solely produces 
these effects, and why may not the state of the halance of trade 
be allowed either to enhance or counteract them ? This can- 
not be denied withdut calling in question the universal and 
invariable influence of the law of supply and demand, as af- 
fecting all objects of trafic. ~- | , 

In the subsequent passage, a clear summary is given of the 
effects produced by the course of exchange : 7 


‘If the prior reasoning of this chapter be correct, it is manifest 
that to whatever variety of artifice and ingenuity of speculation a 
nation may resort to effect a partial variation in the value of moxey, 
the course of exchange will not only announce the difference, for the 
purpose of preventing the inequality that would otherwise ersue in 
the interchanges of trade, but it will instantly apply the appropriate 
means to restore the equivalency. If the variation result from an 
excessive accumulation of specie, the course of exchange will im- 
mediately conduce to the removal of the surplus; if from the over- 
issue of paper convertible at option into specie, the ceurse of ex- 


change will enforce its return upon the banks that sttered He ; if 
: | | rom 
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‘from the over-issue of paper not convertible at option ‘into’ specie, 
‘the course of exchange will reduce it to’a‘discount in proportion to’ 
ats excess ; if from an alteration in the denomination or purity of 
the coin, the course of exchange will strike a new par correspondent 
‘with the difference, and thus operate in every instance to make the 
same sum, the same specific grains of gold or silver, measure in all 
the same value. It constitutes, therefore, the practical means by 
‘which money ,is enabled to discharge its functions with fidelity over 
the whole world as an uniform measure of value.’ | 


In chapter IV., the author applies the same principle to 
account for the differences between the prices of bullion and 
of coin. fi | 

Mr. Wheatley truly observes that the fluctuation of the market- 
price of money, above and below its mint-price, occasioned 
much perplexity to the statesmen of the last century. He also 
observes that 


¢ Asa general tendency to a relative excess of currency in this 
country occasioned a constant inclination in the market price to a 
superiority above, rather than an inferiority below the mint price 5 
and as pending the excess there was much discontent from the melt- 
ing of the coin, they directed their attention more to account for the 
superiority, than to account for the fluctuation, and took little pains 
to investigate how far the reasoning which they adduced to explaia 
the advance above the mint price, was equally competent to explain 
the depression below it.’ 


He farther remarks ; 


‘ The two leading causes, which they assigned for the excess, 
were, the debased state of the coin, and the inaccuracy of the mint 
proportions. The debased state of the coin was assigned as one of 
the principal causes, because if the coin were below the mint stan- 
dard, if 3]. 178. rod. in the gold coin, and 5s. 2d. in the silver coin 
did not in reality contain an ounce, it would be wholly inconsistent 
with reason to suppose that any person possessed of an ounce would 
sell it for such a sum —an additional price must be given proportion- 
ate ta the difference : but that if so much coin intrinsically con- 
tained an ounce, the market price would necessarily be reduced to a 
correspondence with the mint price, as it was naturally conceived 
that.an equal quantity of metal, whether in coin or bullion, of a 
similar purity, must necessarily be of a similar value.’ 


It doubtless is difficult to imagine what solid objection can 
he urged against the conclusion with which the last quotation 
closes ; we must, however, admit to this author that 


© With whatever plausibility such an argument might be used to 
support the existence of a fixed and uniform excess above the. mint 
price, it was but little appropriate to account for an inferiority 
below it, which though less frequent, sometimes occurred. It could 


not be contended, that when no one would sell an ounce of pure 
| | , gilver 
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silver-for 5s. 2d., because that sum, in: the attenuated state of-the 


‘coin, did not contain an ounce, every one would be desirous. of  sel- 


Jing. it for 4s. 11d. or 5s., which contained stili less.’ 


The next passage conveys a short account of the writer’s 
mode of accounting for the occurrences which are the subject 


of this chapter : 


‘ I attempted in the preceding chapter to prove, that when the 
level of money was parttally disturbed, that when this country em- 
ployed a greater relative currency than others, and caused the same 
sum to measure a less value than it measured in others, the course of 
exchange would mark the variation by a proportionate premium. on 
foreign bills in our market, and a proportionate discount on our bills 
in the markets abroad. It would shew, therefore, that a greater 
quantity of our coin must be given for a smaller quantity of foreign 
coin by the whole amount of the premium, and that a smaller 
quantity of foreign coin could purchase a greater quantity of our 
coin by the whole amount of the discount ; foreign coin, therefore, 
would be dear in our market, and our coin would be cheap in foreign 
markets. But foreign coin and bullion are convertible terms : any 
given weight of bullion, therefore, would in this country be superior 
in value to the same weight of coin by the whole amount of the 
premium on a foreign bill, in addition to the charge of transit ; and 
any given weight of bullion would in other countries be inferior. in 
value to the same weight of coin by the whole amount of the dis- 
count on an English bill, exclusive of the charge of transit.’ 


In the fifth chapter, Mr. W. examines the late Lord Liver- 
pool’s Letter to the King on the Coins of the Realm, and 
renders liberal justice to it, while he points out the leading 
errors of the noble author, and shews the ineflicacies of some 
of the remedies which he proposed. The principle of the 
reductio ad absurdum is well applied, in the subsequent 
passage, to the system of the balance of trade; when, allud- 
ing to the principles on which this system proceeds, Mr. W. 
says: 

¢ If these principles were self-evident, there is no mine, however pro-. 
ductive, that could supply the necessary stores for the balances that are 
claimed by the different nations of the world. One country claims a 
balance of 14,800,cool., another of five millions, another of three, 


and the others of two and one, to the aggregate amount of nearly 
40,000,0001. annually : and as all asserts their commerce to be 


favourable, it is obvious that their collective balances must be paid 
‘by a continual influx of bullion from the mine correspondent with 


‘their amount ; but the annual produce of the mines of the world 


‘does not exceed 7,000,0c0].’ 


In. chapter VI., the reader will meet with .sensible observa- 
tions: and just reasoning on the subject of the quantity of 


specie in this country; which the author considers, per- 


haps 
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haps-erroneously, as not exceeding five millions.—In the seventh 
chaptet, he refutes the theory of ‘the balance of trade ; and 
in the eighth, is investigated the subject of our foreign 
expenditure. The view which Mr. W. gives of this question 
withdraws from the theory of the balance of trade its very 
foundation. 3 | 
_. Here and in other parts of the work, Mr. Wheatley speaks 
of compressing our currency, as if it were an innocent opera- 
tion, and as if its sole effect would be to give to the course of 
‘exchange a turn in our favour; and he seems not to be aware 
that this is a measure which, although often salutary, and 
sometimes indispensibly necessary, should be adopted with 
‘great caution, because it is uniformly attended with much 
private inconvenience. It perhaps ought rarely to be put in 
practice except when necessity dictates, and should not be 
carried beyond the extent of that necessity. We therefore 
disapprove the measures and interferences for this purpose, 
which are recommended in the present volume ; and in which 
the author, who is so decided an enemy to the old theory, falls 
into the inconsistency of adopting its most obnoxious. parts. 
In nothing, we apprehend, has the modern a greater advantage 
over the antient theory, than in consecrating the maxim that 
governments act most for the interest of their subjects by 
leaving commerce to itself ; yet in opposition to this axiom, 
‘Mr. Wheatley would have laws enacted ¢ not only to deprive 
a certain proportion of the banks of the privilege of uttering 
paper, but to restrict those, invested with the power, from 
publishing any note below a given value.’ The same writer 
bestows unqualified commendations on a plan which it was the 
intention of Lord Grenville to have established, had he con- 
tinued longer in power; by which ¢ the Bank of England, and 
the provincial banks, should, ‘at the expiration of three months 
from a given period, call in their one pound notes, at the 
expiration of three months more their two pound notes, and at 
the expiration of three months more their five pound notes ; no 
note being eventually left in circulation below the value of ten 
pounds.’ ~- Here Mr. Wheatley even goes beyond his Lordship, 
since he would have no notes circulate. for sums less than 165]1,; 
and so impatient is he to have the smaller notes banished from 
circulation, and their places filled up by coin, that he would ‘not 
wait for a period of peace to introduce the change, but would 
have it commenced immediately. We hope that Lord Grenville 
is of a somewhat different opinion on this subject; and we would 
ask Mr. Wheatley, how and from what quarter we are so speedily 
to procure this mass of coin, where it now lies hoarded, and how 
, , ~ we 
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we are to realize it? At least, let us have satisfactory 


“answers to these questions before this reform is begun. 


Important as are some faults with which Mr. Wheatley’s 
book is chargeable, and objectionable as we deem most of the 


“practical measures which it recommends, still the facts which 


it contains, the laudable spirit of inquiry which it breathes, 
and the disposition to serve the interests of the public which it 
manifests, intitle it to every ‘reasonable indulgence. Many 
points are here touched, which the author is very capable of 


discussing and elucidating. Should he deem it proper farther 


to devote his time and abilities to subjects of this nature, we 
take the liberty of advising him to treat his predecessors with 
more respect, to make himself better acquainted with their 
labours before he criticises them, and to cultivate a more 
simple style, as being the best fitted for investigations of 


this kind. , 
We turn now to the other performances of which the titles 


stand at the head of this article, 
Mr. Smith, like Mr. Wheatley, is dissatisfied with tlhe 


researches of all his predecessors on the subject of money; 


and the ensuing quotation will inform our readers of the dis- 
covery which he supposes that he has made : 


« The great mistake into which, it is conceived, the writers upon 
money have fallen, is, that they have not gone deep enough for a 
foundation whereon to rear their speculations. Finding that gold 
and silver had, in all ages, been employed as the circulatin 
medium, and that the quantity of these in a coin was always e nal 
or nearly equal, to the value it passed for, they concluded, that these 


metals were the ‘‘ standards of value ;” and, therefore, they have 


employed all their labours and skill, in vain endeavours to reconcile 


‘the different phenomena of money to this idea ; and this they did, 
although, at the same time, they allowed that the metals themselves 


varied in value ; consequently, they ought to have seen the absurdity 
of attempting to establish any article of variable value, ‘the in- 
variable standard of value ;” and should, therefore,’have sought for 
Had they only examined a little farther, they must 


have discovered, that, in every country, there exists another~ stan- 


dard of value, ‘a nominal, or imaginary, one, of which the coins, 


passing in circulation, are only symbols or tokens ; and which 
standard, from its nature, is perfectly invariable. 

. ‘The nature of this standard may, at once, be explained by a 
quotation from Montesquieu, who says, *‘ the Blacks, on the coast 
of Africa, have a sign purely ideal for fixing the value of their come 
modities ;—when they wish to make an exchange of them, they say, 


such an article is worth three macutes, such another is worth five 


macutes, and such another ten ; and yet a macute can neither be 


seen, nor felt.; it is entirely an abstract term, and not applicable to 
ab ieee | | any 
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any sensible object. Isitacoin? Isitatoken? Is ita measure? 
It is neither a coin, a token, nor a measure, for they do:not exchange 
their merchandize for three, fivey or ten macutes, but for some 
article worth the same number of macutes.”” This is an exact de 
scription of what is meant by an imaginary standard, and it also 
shews that such a standard is to be found, even in uncivilized na- 
tions, where the use of coins is not known. Indeed, it is conceived, 
that without it, little or no intercourse could be carried on betwixt 
man and man; because all value being comparative, it would be ime 
possible for mankind, especially in the present improved state of 
society, to make the daily exchanges of property, without assuming 
some fixed point, upon which to found their calculation of the value 
of each article. The only difference to be observed betwixt the 
practice of these Blacks, and that of civilized nations, is, that, in 
place of actually giving one commodity for another, the latter em- 
ploy sensible objects, as tokens or symbols of the ideal sign, and 
which, by mutual agreement, are passed from hand to hand, in 
exchange for those commodities, at certain fixed values.’ 


Aided by this discovery, Mr. Smith travels over much of 
the same ground with Mr. Wheatley : but the two authors see 
and represent the same objects in a very different light. Mr. 
W. is in the utmost haste to have the restriction on the Bank 
taken off, and all the inferior payments made with coin alone, 
while Mr. Smith is of quite an opposite opinion, and lays 
down | 


‘ That gold is the proper medium to be employed in the early 
ages of any nation when the people are rude and uncultivated— 
paper in those that are highly civilized. 

‘ In rude and barbarous countries, every man is afraid and jealous 
of his neighbour ; he therefore will not part with his property unless 
he receives an equivalent of exactly the same value ; thus gold is 
there essentially requisite. When a man receives gold, he ae 
that he has got an article that will bring him nearly the same value 
in all quarters of the world, and so he is sure that, for the property: 
he parted with, he has got value which he retains in his possession, 
and of which he cannot be deprived without violence ;—to this man 
paper money would be of no value. 

¢ But, in a country where public confidence and credit abound, 
and whose political existence depends, in a great measure, upon their 
cultivation, paper money is found of the most essential benefit. 

‘ In this country, paper money appears to answer all the pur- 
poses of internal circulation, equally with gold, and in the follows 
ing particulars to have the advantage of it. : : 
© 1st. ‘The intercourse carried on in Great Britain-is now so great — 
and extended, and the daily interchange of property so vast; that . 
it would be impossible for it to go on, at least without very great 
inconvenience, with the assistance of gold coin alone, without the 
intervention of paper. This has been pointed out, and most. ably 


illustrated by Mr. Thornton, who had personal access to nee the 
facta. 
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facts, Tt is therefore conceived necessary only to mention it here, 
without enlarging upon it. ) . 
*zdly. Although gold coin may be, and is advantageously em« 
loyed. in the lesser interchanges of society, yet even there, it-is. 
subject to an inconveniency, from which paper money is free; that. 
is, the being liable, whenever the balance of foreign payments run 
against the country, to be carried off to assist in paying that bae 
lance of payments. ‘l'his has already been shown to be the case, and 
there is little doubt that, if paper currency had not been ready to 
supply the deficiency, the want of circulating medium, proceeding 
from this cause, would have been several times severely felt in this 
country during the last twenty years. | 

‘ 3h - But what appears to be the: greatest disadvantage attend- 
ing the use of gold, as a circulating medium, is its great expence, 
In a commercial state, a strict attention to economy is at all times 
requisite ; when, therefore, an article of little or no comparative: 
value can supply the place of one of great. value, it certainly ought 
to be preferred, although attended with some inconvenience ; but if 
that article of no value supplies the place of the other most come« 

letely, it would be madness in the extreme to find fault with, or 
refuse to use it ; more especially when the pressure of the times calls 
so imperiously for the strictest ceconomy in all points.’— 

‘ Paper money having been shown to be superior to gold, in 
many cases, for the great internal circulation of this country, it is. 
conceived unnecessary to enlarge upon the propriety of its being 
continued in that capacity, and supported therein by every proper 
assistance that government, or the public in general, can give it. 

‘ Although the arguments, that have been employed in this work, 
have been exclusively applied to the notes of the national Banks. of 
England and Ireland, yet it must be evident that, in gereral, they 
may be equally well applied to the notes of all the private banks of 
the three kingdoms ; the notes being issued exactly on the same 

rinciples, and the banks following the same rules. And there is no- 
doubt that these private banks have been of very great service to the 
country in general ; indeed, it is conceived, that the vast aud une Po 
exampled extension of the manufactures and commerce of Great 

Britain, during the last hundred years, has been, in a great degree, 
owing to the introduction of paper money, and increase of banks and 
banking.— These private banks are therefore fully entitled to a 


share of public support.’ 
This, however, is viewing the argument on one side only. 
Mr. Crawfurd, as well as the two other gentlemen, claims 
the merit of having made discoveries, and is not less dis 
satisfied than they are with his predecessors. If we rightly 
understand him, hé has discovered that the increase of specie 
has not diminished its value ; that such increase has a directly 
contrary tendency ; and that the value of money is only to be 
ascertained by the interest which it produces. Mr. Crawfurd 
undertakes to shew the fallacy of Dr. Adam Smith’s. ideas in: 
these parts of his Inquiry, : 
. ¢ Which 
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* Which.attempt to prove, that the natural price of every com. 
Modity increases by the greater abundance of the precious. metals, 
which is to say, in other words, “ that gold and silver, from the cire 
cumstance of their greater relative abundance compared with other objectty 
lose in their comparative value with those objects.” ' ) ' 

* I cannot indeed deny, that the precious metals have lost.in their 
value within this century ; but this appears only in the decreased 
rate of interest, which constitutes their rea/ and I may say only price. 

‘It is not less true, thag the price or specific value in the pre- 
cious metals, which is really due to almost every commodity, has 
been much increased during the same period ; but the accumulation 
of taxes on various objects, and their extensive influence over a//. the 
necessaries of life, easily explain the cause of this enhanced value, 
without having recourse to the increased quantity of money, which 
must infallibly have produced the contrary effect, if that accumula- 
tion of taxes had not taken place. 

- © There would indeed be a great impropriety of expression in saying, 
that the fluctuating specific value in money of different objectsy. 
should be considered as the price of the metals ; because experience 
sufficiently demonstrates, that this fluctuation in value is for ever 
partial, and nowise uniform on all objects, which precludes the pose 
sibility of applying it to indicate a change in the general medium. 
called money; neither can the metals, when representing every ob- 
ject, be considered in any other light, than as @ measure or equivalent, 
of which more or less is ultimately required for the production of éach 
object, from a combination of causes, that are to be traced in. this 
work. ; 

¢ The necessity of4making this distinction between the interest of 
of money as its price, and the specific quantity of it due to each 
object, when exchanged for money, as its measure, will, from the 
nature of the investigation, appear in a very conspicuous. point of 
view ; as well as that of the further distinction which I shall make 
between the causes of such specific value, when they are entirely ine. 
dependent of all taxation, and when they are combined with it; in 
order to shew, in the clearest possible manner, the mode ia which the 
rise and fall of interest affect ultimately the price of every object.’ 


He states the object of his work to be ¢ to examine the primi- 
tive-and. immutable causes of the different degrees of value 
attached to every object ; the principles which regulate that 
specific quantity. of the precious metals, to which all things are- 
entitled ; the means, by which those proportions are always 


| kept up.; and the origin of the multiplication of objects in 


each class of industry.” One of the ‘main practical improve~ 
ments, to which the discoveries of this writer have conducted 
him, is the utter inexpediency and injurious tendency of the 


snking. fund. . : 
a 5.’ turn of thinking on the subjects which he discusses 


» ~ . 


may: be conjectured from the following extract + as 
‘ Having. 
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¢ Having now fully combated the delusive ideas of those who sup- 
port sinking fund systems, in every point of view in which the sub 
ject can be presented, it behoves me to add a few words on the ima~ 

inary consequences of an ever-increasing debt, and of the supposed 


difficulty of finding money to support it. 
¢ I have already stated, that there exists, in practice, a mode of | 


raising money on annuities for 65 or 70 years, which create no greater’, 
charge of interest than perpetuities, and become extinguished with 


out any reimbursement. | 
¢ Had that mode therefore been solely adopted for tco years past, 


we should at present only be burthened with the annuities created 
during the last 65 or 70 years, and have an anntity falling annually 
into the public Treasury, upon which a new annuity for 65 or 70: 


years might be annually and perpetually granted, while we should . 
enjoy, unincumbered, the natural increase in the yearly produce of 
‘existing taxes, as a collateral resource and security against future 


events. 7 
¢ No situation in finance could be more enviable, and the financial 


machine might then be said to revolve upon its own axis, formed by. 
taxes levied on the national industry and prosperity during 65 or 70 
years, with the additional security of a further increase in the pro 
duce of those taxes from increasing prosperity, promising thus eternal 
duration without further burdens.’ | . 


Although annuities for 65 or 70 years create no greater 
charge of interest than perpetuities, yet, if monied men will not 
so readily accept the former as the latter, the system of the 
author, however inviting, becomes a mere illusion. 


Those persons who have a turn for inquiries of this nature 
may not regard the time taken up in perusing the tracts before 
us as thrown away, since they will meet in all of them with. 
important facts, and considerable displays of ingenuity: buty. 
with the exception of some parts of Mr. Wheatley’s perform. 
ance, they furnish no material addition to the stock of our: 
knowlege ; and, though they all agree in depreciating the 
labours of Dr. Smith, and each in setting a high value on his. 
own, we apprehend that on the latter point they will not 
‘obtain the suffrages of the public, nor even those of each 
other: while their criticisms and animadversions on the Jn- 
quiry into the Wealth of Nations will have no other effect on 
competent judges, than that of heizhtening in their. estimation 
the luminous discussions, and the cautious and well-weighed 
conclusions of its incomparable author. ye 
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Art.19. Review of the Conduct of the Allies, with Observations on 
Peace with France. 8vo. pp. 55. 28. 6d. Richardson. 1810. 


His author presents us with a detail of the principal occurrences 
since 1793, and takes occasion to shew the various opportunities 
which have been afforded to Great Britain for avoiding a continuance 
of war. His style is easy and fluent, and his sentiments are liberal : 
but their chief fault is the want of novelty. He has-carried his re- 
searches much fatther than ordinary. politicians, but not so far as the 
subject might admit. . He understands the manner in which war dis- 
sipates the resources of a country, and he knows that, by making 
peace, we shall terminate a source of exhaustion: but he does not 
seem to be impressed with an adequate conception of the re-animating 
power of peace. He appears to be unconscious of that most import- 
ant truth, that, in a season of peace, an industrious community makes 
a regular, an annual, addition to its political strength, by rapidly ac- 
cumulating those treasures which form the aliment of its armies and 
navies in the hour of pressure. | 
One of the best’ passages in the pamphlet is that (page 47 ) in 
which the writer treats of the independence of Spanish America. By + 
proclaiming the policy of this independence, Bonaparte, he remarks, - 
has done what Great. Britain ought to have done long since; and he 
cautions us as well against delaying the grant. of this independence, as 
against hurrying into a quarrel with the United States. Another very 
judicious. observation, though rarely made, is that Bonaparte will | 
gain no real accession of strength by the subjugation of Spain, ‘The 
Spaniards have had, in all ages, a rooted antipathy to the French ; 
and, aggravated as this antipathy is by the atrocity of thé recent 
usurpation, no attempts at conciliation will be successful in accom- 
plishing-a virtual union of the two countries. Nothing can overcome, 
in the breast of the Spaniard, the resentment which has been excited . 
by the humiliation imposed on his country by subjecting it to.a fo- 
reign yoke ;—nothing can annihilate, among that honourable people, 
the detestation of the perfidy by which their king was inveigled and 
their country enslaved. Insurrections and assassinations on the one 
part, with military tyranny on the other, will render Spain an incum- 
brance instead of an acquisition to its possessor. ee 
The substance of the author’s concluding argument is that Bona- . 
parte is tired of the war ; that he would offer us much more favourable  . 
terms than the British public have been taught to expect ; and that.. 
war has owed a great part of its popularity among us to the inflame - 
matory artifices of the individuals who were and are gainers by it.— 
He is a writer of considerable ability, and will not fail to gain at- 
tention, if he be careful to add originality of thought to those attrac- 
tions of style which he already possesses. Lo : 
¢ 
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Art. 18. Observations on the Documents laid before Parliament, includ- 
ing the Evidence heard at the Bar on the Subject of the late 
Expedition to the Scheldt. 8vo. pp. 158. 5s. Ridgway. 

1810. 

Our unfortunate Scheldt expedition is here treated under three 
heads,—its plan and outfit,—the mode of its exeeution,—and the 
temporary retention of Walcheren. In the first of these divisions, 
the opinions of Sir David Dundas and other officers are given ; and, 
while Ministers are severely censured for acting directly in opposition 
to them, the author ridicules the too sanguine calculations ef Sir 
Home Popham, the only officer who did rot dissuade from the en- 
terprize. ‘he-elements have been accused as the cause of failure : 
But this writer maintains that, even had the wind continued fair, and 
had our army been early landed at Santvliet, the attempt on Ant- 
werp must have been unsuccessful. In this we think he goes too far: 
but he comments, (p. 82.) with a rigour which is unfortunately too 
just, on Lord Chatham’s ignorance of matters that were the most 
essential to the success of the undertaking : since it is now notorious 
that his Lordship had never seen a plan of Antwerp, was unac- 
quainted with the situation of the docks, and knew not whether they 
were or were not commanded by the citadel. In a subsequent pas- 
sage, the author directs a merited and pointed censure on Ministers 
for giving this appointment to a General, who had never. but once 
been in a field of action, and then in a subordinate capacity ;—who 
was formerly removed from office by his own brother, either for in- 
dolence or incapacity, and who had never since redeemed his character 
by any exertion, political or military. Under the third head, viz. 
the retention of Walcheren, the mismanagement ef the medical 
board, and the improbability.of our defending that island, are con- 
sidered at great length. — The pamphlet contains many unpleasant 
truths, and the writer supports his argument with considerable 
ability, though not with so happy a brevity as we find in the tract 


which we next offer to the consideration of our readers, namely, Lo 


Art. 19. 4 Notice of the Evidence given in the Committee of the House 


of Commons, during the Inquiry into the Conduct and Policy of the late 


Expedition to the River Scheldt. With Observations : —the whole 
intended to facilitate and elucidate a just and clear View of the 
Matters in Discussion. 6§vo. pp.52. 23.6d. Becket and 


‘Porter. 


The author of this clear and condensed production is avowedly a 


friend to ministers, and we have little doubt, from certain peculiarities 
of expression, that he is a member of the profession of the law. His 
work however, 1s, l'able to two objections ; it confins some (as we 
think ) very unmerited encomiums on our Cabinet, ait 


too nice shades and distinctions of argument. In other respects, it has 
gteat merit, and will be founda perspicuous and able summary of the 
mosts interesting facts that are scattered over the thousand folio pages 

which form the mass of evidence on the Walcheren Inquiry. In the © 
parliamentary discussions consequent on national disappointments, it 


has been the practice of our Oppoaitions to concenter all accusations 
: 9 against 


it abounds with - 
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against the Ministers, and to pass slightly over the faults of the Com- 
manders ; and in the present Inquiry, Lord Chatham personally-was 
too much spared. 4 hah s 
Greatly as we disapprove the conduct of Ministers, both in the con- 
ception and the arrangement of the expedition, it is due to impartial- 
ity to advert to several proceedings of the most unfortunate tendency 
which were entirely beyond their controul. ‘The delay in passing 
Flushing with the men of war till the 11th and rg4th of August was 
of that description ; and also the abandonment of the attack on Cad- 
sand. In arguing, as some do, against the chance of success under 
any circumstances, it should be kept in mind that,. at Santvliet the 
casualties of navigation might have terminated; and that, had due 
celerity been used, the army alone might have achieved, in part at 
least, the destruction of the French shipping. We found this opinion 
on several grounds ; on the speed with which our army shewed itself 
capable of advancing, Sir John Hope having marched as far as Batz 
by the 2d of August ; on the imperfect state of defence at Antwerp ; 
on the advantage always possessed by assailants ; and on the singular 
aptitude of our soldiers for vigorous enterprize and close action. Our 
objections to the expedition in the beginning arose less from an appre- 
hension of its failure, than froma conviction of the inadequacy of the 
result to the expence, even in case of complete success. When, howe 
ever, we learned the choice of the Commander, we confess that the 
dread of failure became blended in our minds with the insufficiency of 
the object. 7 : 
“The weakest part of this pamphlet is an attempt to defend Minis- 
ters for the temporary retention of Walcheren ; —a retention which 
no reflecting person, who is acquainted as we happen to be with the 
locality of the island, would deem worth the great expence with 
which it must unavoidably be accompanied. Lo. 


Art. 20. Thoughts on the Resolutions to be moved on Monday, March26, 
in the House of Commons, by Lord Porchester. 8vo. pp. 26. 25. 
_ Becket and Porter. 1810. ; 
This also is a ministerial vindication, but not couched in the pithy 
j style of the preceding pamphlet. ‘The defence of the naval part of 
= the Expedition rested fundamentally on the change of wind, which 
| obliged our shipping to anchor on the east instead of the west side of 
| the island of Walcheren: but it belongs to professional men only to 
determine whether this was necessary in the first instance, and whether 
it ought to have continued so long. It is in this pamphlet that we 
have first seen the measure arraigned ; and the blame is clearly, though 
not directly, imputed to Sir Home Popham: who, it is said, was 
found on trial to know less of the local navigation than he had given 
reason to expect. tor’ 
Much bold assertion and vague reasoning appear in this: pamphlet. > 
We have generally understood that the vote of the House of ‘Com- } 
mons in favour of the Walcheren Expedition was at vatiance with 
the public hope and expectation: but this writer takes a different 
‘side, and very liberally ascribes the conduct of the ministerial mem. : 
bers to ¢ good sense and firmness.’ He terms the expedition. a ‘ great, | 
politic, and indispensible public measure — executed as far as circum- 
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statices permitted, with a fulland perfect success, and happily desisted 
from at a precise and necessary crisis, with a rare prudence and fortitude, 
above the fear and influence of popular impression or factious clamour 
aid ‘invective-—a prudence and a fortitude which entitle the Go- 
vernment which instructed, and the commanders who comphed, te - 
the hignest rank of public gratitude and esteem!’ He is equally 
bountiful of commendation to Ministers on other grounds,. such as 
the conquests in the West Indies, the successful battles in Portugal, 
the victory of Copenhagen, the demolition of the French squadron in 
Basque Roads, and the exertions in favour of the Spaniards. 


Art. 21. Brief Remarks on the public Letter of Sir Richard Strachan 
and the Narrative of the Earl of Chatham. 2d Edition. 8vo. 2s. 
Becket and Porter. ith 
A warm advocate of Lord Chatham here contends that the public 
letter of Sir Richard Strachan, of the 27th of August, rendered the 
narrative of the Earl a measure of allowable self-defence ; and that, as 
the Admiral had thus excu!lpated himself to the Admiralty who sent 
him, the General had a right to justify his conduct to the King, 
from whom his commission was derived. It is insinuated that iz 
trigue was exerted to render Sir Home Popham a managing man in 
the expedition, and that Sir R. S. was in some degree made the tool 
of the former. Both these gentlemen, therefore, but especially Sir 
Home, are the subjects of the writer’s vituperation 3 and he supports 
his-friénd Lord C. rather by his attack on these Naval officers, than | 
by any real arguments or new matters of fact which bear on the 
Geners]’s conduct. Sir R. Strachan’s public letter above mentioned, 
and his private letter to the Earl, of the same date, are placed in 
contrast ; and they certainly exhibit differences which it is not our 
business to. accommodate. The public are now, we believe, as sick 
of the expedition, as the poor fellows were who composed it ; espe- 
cially since the House of Commons has determined that all was right, 
in the midst of disappointment and disaster. After this, the ministry 
must surely be asinvulnerable by Despair, as the country must be ine 








accessible to Hope. G2, 


Art.22. The Substance of a Speech delivered by Foseph Marryat, Esq. 
in the House of Commons, on the zoth February 1810, on Mr. 
Manning’s Motion for the Appointment of a Select Committee to | 
consider of the Act of the 6th of George I.; and of our present 
Means of effecting Marine Insurances. Published by the Special 
Committee at Lloyd’s. 2d Edition. 8vo. pp. 40. 28. Richardson. 
The application to Parliament, for the establishment of a new 

Shipping Insurance Company, has excited much attention, being for 

the most extensive undertaking of the kind that was ever brought 

forwards in this country. Considerable misapprehension has also 
existed, in regard to the nature of the petition ; the public being ac- 
customed to consider an appeal to parliament as equivalent to a de- 
mand of exclusive priviisges. The laws of England make every indi- 
vidual partner in a joint concern liable for the partnership debts, to 
the last shilling of his property, whether actually jnvested in the busi- 
ness or not; and in the formation of a great trading-company, it it 
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requisite to go to Parliament for a special exception from the general 
law, in favour of the Company in question, without which the pro- 

rietors of the joint stock would be responsible to the extent of their 
whole fortunes. ‘The object: of the exception is to confine their re- 
sponsibility to the amount of their respective subscriptions ; and it 15 
this limitation of hazard, not the possession of any exclusive advan- 
tage, which is sought on the present occasion.— London already 
possesses two Shipping-Insurance Companies, the Royal Exchange 
and the London Assurance, both established in 1721; and the ob- 
ject of the petitioners is to add a third to the number. 

Mr. Marryatt has long been known at Lloyd’s as an insurer, and 
has of late years appeared in the political world as a parliamentary 
speaker. This publication, therefore, is the speech of a man on the 
objects of his own profession, and is intitled to more attention than 
the diffuse and obscure productions which often issue from St. Ste- 
phen’s chapel. It is ene proof among many of the truth of a remark 
of Mr. Hume, that the language of real business is atways clear ; and 
it may be advantageously contrasted with other discourses by the same 
gentleman on the Orders in Council; a subject with which he did not 
seem to be so fully acquainted. He informs us that the number of Un. 
derwriters at Lloyd’s amounts to fifteen hundred; that the property 
annually insured against sea-risk in this country is nearly two hun- 
dred millions; and that such is the extent of business transacted at 
Lloyd’s, that, of this immense sum, not a twenty-fifth part is co- 
vered by the two Companies. These Companies confine themselves: 
to what is called ‘ regular risks,’’ but never undertake to cover voy- 
ages out of the ordinary track, or attended with hazard of seizure 
from hostile decrees. Now, in the present state of Europe, these 
‘¢ irregular risks’”” have become very numerous, it being almost im- 
practicable to convey our merchandise to the Continent by avowed 
channels. Hence, says Mr. Marryatt, the superior advantage to the 
public from private insurers, since they second national enterprize by 
running any risk whatever for which the shipper is willing to pay an— 
adequate premium. This argument, however, goes properly no far- 
ther than to shew that irregular risks do not come within the scope 
of a-joint company, but of individual underwriters, because these 
risks are not reducible to the general rules by which every prudent 
association will direct its proceedings ; and because particular cases, 
resting on their special merits, can be appreciated only by an indivi-_ 
dual acting for himself. It is common at Lloyd’s to take irregular 
risks at an under-premium, for the sake of obtaining regular risks at 
an advantageous premium ; and the great complaint against the new 
company is, that it will withdraw the donus for hazardous business :— 
the plain answer to which is, that, if the Zonus be withdrawn, the rate 
of premium on irregular risks must be raised. 

The capital of the proposed association is to be five millions, of 
which ong million only is to’ be paid down, The present subscribers 
are ‘men ‘of undoubted respectability; but, as they may sell their 
‘shares, it 18 possible that they may be succeeded, in part at least, by 
persons of a-different stamp.’ ‘Under this impression, Mr. Marryatt 
starteé.a question which seems to us to be deserving of serious consi- 
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deration ; viz. in the case of a great public calamity, the losses of the 
company might exceed their five millions of capital : but, the proprie- 
tors not being responsible for more, a loss might accrue to the assured, 


‘without the means of redress from their debtors. In a subsequent 
part of his speech, he dwells on the injury which is likely to be 
caused to insurance brokers and underwriters; men who have 
devoted their lives to attain a knowlege of their professions... We 
are by no means disposed to make light of this consideration ; it 
Is true that, at all times, private must give way to public advantage : 
but it should never be forgotten that, in a country in which oc¢u- 
pations are so much divided and subdivided, and persons are in the 

abit. of confining themselves to the acquisition of a single branch and 
of remaining ignorant of all others, to render necessary a change of 

rofession is a very serious hardship. Fortunately, the evil in this case 
1s not likely to be extensive,. because the business withdrawn will pro- 
bably bear a small proportion to that which will remain. Insurance 
in former times wasa distinct occupation : but it has become common 
among merchants of late years to exchange risks at Lloyd’s to a great 
extent among each other, and thus to make a business of underwriting. 
Persons so circumstanced are not likely to secede from Lloyd’s ; and 
we are disposed to think that the principal subscribers to the Marine 
Insurance Company will consist of those merchants who have not 
hitherto studied to derive a profit from underwriting. 

Our Jaws discourage the practice of a merchant acting as an un- 
derwriter to his correspondents, and direct that, if, instead of effect- 
ing insurance, he take the risk on himself, he shall be liable for 
eventual loss without a title to the premium in any case. This 
enactment proceeds from a salutary jealousy of the wiion of the 
situations of agent and principal, by which an agent becomes liable 
to have an interest contrary to that of his employer. Mr. Marryatt 
apprehends that this contrariety of interest may be excited by the 
new establishment, and that merchants concerned in the Marine In- 
surance Company may pay that body higher premiums than they 
ought, at the expence of their correspondents : but it should be con- 
sidered that it generally is a merchant’s chief interest to satisfy and 
benefit his correspondents; and that, whatever strength there may be 
in this argument, its force will apply more directly to those among mer- 
chants who already make a business of underwriting at Lloyd’s. — On 
the whole, therefore, although we are disposed to acknowlege consider- 
able weight in several of Mr. Marryatt’s arguments, we regard the 
Marine Insurance Company as likely to be productive of national 
advantage. In common with other public undertakings, its profits will 
probably be over-rated, and its stock advanced to a high premium. 
For one person in trade who forms a deliberate estimate of profit by 
close calculation, twenty give a loose rein to their fancies without 
any calculation: a disposition of which “ the knowing ones’’ are 
well skilled in taking advantage, by selling out at the moment of 
fervent expectation. — It deserves to be. considered whether this 
stock be not likely to fall in value at a peace. — : | 
Art,23. Two Letters: the First containing: some Remarks on: the 


Mecting held 5th November 1809, wo celebrate the Acquittal of 
: : te Messrs. 
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Messrs. Hardy, J. H. Tooke, Thelwall, and others, in November 


17943. with an Abstract of the Facts proved on those Trials; and 


7945 


also of the Confession of James Watt, executed at Edinburgh for 


High Treason in October 1794. The Second containing a short — 


comparative Sketch of our practical Constitution in ancient Times 
and the present ; with some Observations on certain Assertions 

made by the modern Reformers. By a Freeholder of ‘Cornwall. 

8vo. pp.57. 2s. 6d. Hiatchard. 1810. 

Of this * Freeholder of Cornwall,’ we have already mentioned 
another production, in a preceding part of this Review. (p. 413—417:) 
We took occasion at that time to animadvert on the verbosity of his 
composition ; and we cannot compliment him, on the present occasion, 
with having made any improvement. The title-page is in a suitable 
style to the body of the pamphlet, which is replete with preambles, 
circumlocutions, and prolix enumerations. On travelling through 
this labyrinth of words, which is evidently the composition of a par- 
liamentary speaker, we cannot help congratulating the public on 
having access, by the newspapers, to the matter and substance of the 


' long-winded harangues which are daily uttered in our national 


councils, without the penalty of reading them at their original length. 

The first of these two letters recapitulates the most reprehensible 
of the steps taken by the democrats of «792 and 1-793, and condemns 
the public commemoration of their acquittal by the Meeting of last 
November. A detail of the proceedings of 1792 and 1793 i¢ ne- 
cessarily a beaten topic, and can be interesting only to the few who 
are not already apprized of the circumstances of that period. The 
subject of the second letter, namely a comparative sketch of the 


present and the past practice of our Constitution, might, in able 


hands, be rendered equally attractive and instructive : but this Corn- 

wall Freeholder attempts not to soar higher than a comparison of one 

statute with another. . Instead of commenting on the nature of that 
state of society which holds a middle rank between barbarism and 
civilization, he reposes the weight of his arguments on an obscure 

Act of the 8 Henry VI. c. 7. We are aware that specific references 

are necessary in certain points: but that publication cannot fail to be 

dry and uninteresting, which contains scarcely any thing else. Bee 
sides, we expect more than mere technicality from a writer who sets 
out with professing (page 33.) to examine the comprehensive question, 

‘ what are the rights possessed by our ancestors which we of: the pre- 

sent day are deprived of ?? With all his opposition, however, toa 

reform in Parliament, he declares himself to be a zealous friend to 
constitytional liberty. 

Art. 24. State of the Foreign Affairs of Great Britain for the Year 
1809. a“ By Gould Francis Leckie, Esq. 8vo. pp. 34. as. 
Chapple. 

Mr. Leckie’s ‘ Historical Survey of our foreign Affairs’? was no- 
ticed at considerable length in our Number for July last ; and he here 
resumes a course of reasoning similar to that which he before pur- 
sued. ‘The substance of his political advice is to oppose France, 
not by adhering to the support of weak and superanouated govern. 
ments, but by revolutionizing those governments, and giving them 
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all the vigour of rew states. We perfectly agree with him that our 
efforts for the common cause’ have often been weakened by the feeble 
shands which have guided the forces of our allies: but, after an un- 
availing contest of seventeen years, we must acknowlege ourselves 
little disposed to join in recommending a renewal of aeateon in eon- 
junction with other nations, in any mode whatever. Mr. Leckie 
‘prognosticated that, as soon as Bonaparte had accomplished the re- 
duction of Spain, he would again turn his armé on Austria: but 
the fulfilment of this prophecy is delayed at least, by the tender tie 
which ambition has recently bound in the name of love. He dwells 
at great length on the danger that threatens us on the side of Persia 
from French intrigue: but there is no extravagance in hoping that 
his alarms for our Indian Empire may be removed, by some of those 
unforeseen obstacles which are inseparable from such remote and 
complicated enterprizes. —In this, as in the former tract, the 
author deserves commendation for the accuracy of his local know- 
lege in regard to the Mediterranean : but his views of eneral 
» policy embrace several points in‘which we cannot concur with him. 


Art.25. Sir Francis Burdett’s Address to bis Constituents, denying 
the Right of the House of Commons to imprison the people of 
England. 8vo. 18. Bagshaw. - 1810. 


‘Art..26. Vindication of the Privileges of the House of Commons, in- 

Answer to Sir Francis Burdett’s Address, &c. By Henry Mad- 
‘© dock, Junior, Esq., of Lingoln’s Inn, Barrister at Law. 8vo. 
opp. 45. ts 6d. Clarke and Son. 


Art.29. dn Answer to the Argument of Sir Francis Burdett, Bars. 
relative to the Power of the House of Commons to commit 
Persons not Members. By Andrew Fleckie, Esq. 8vo. pp. 
30. 28. Chapple. | 


Art. 28. The Political Principles of Sir Francis Burdett exposed, by 
one who thinks that * fair play is a jewel.” 8vo. pp. 21. 18 
Ridgway. 

Our readets would scarcely be satisfied if we suffered a single 
month to elapse, without paying some attention to the aa. 

‘controversy which has lately divided the opinions and agitated the feel- 

‘ings of the people of England, to an extent unparalleled since the days 

of Wilkes and Liberty ; and though perhaps we ought not to 

pretend either to have attained that compass of information, or in- 
deed that perfect tranquillity of mind, which are necessary to enable 

a judge to comprehend the whole scope of a widely operative ques- 

“tion, and to pronounce an unbiassed decision on it, we may proceed 

to state a few of the leading points in the argument, for the’cool 

> consideration of those who agree with us in thinking that such a 
weighty difference ought not to be determined on the one hand by 

the petulance of offended power, nor, on the other, by the first -im- 

pressions of an honest but exasperated populace. 

-Of the pamphlet which appears at the head of the above list, it 
“js unnecessary for -us to offer any abridgement, since its contents . 
are universally known, its arguments are in every man’s mind, and 
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its phrases are on every lip: Sir Francis takes his stand om @ broad 
and. plain basis ; we will add, too, in general terms, ‘on’ constitutional 
- ‘ground. «Regarding rather the great dictates of natural justice 
than.any positive institutions, he strenuously proclaims that to unite 
the characters of accuser and of judge must, under all circumstances, 
be iniquitous and intolerable ; that it is unnecessary to punish, as a 
breach of privilege, a libel which might have been subjected to the 
censure of the ordinary laws ; and that a sentence of imprisonment 
imposed -by the House of Commons is a violation of the great 
charter of our liberties, according to the well-known demand of 
which, extorted from an unwilling sovereign, no freeman shall be 
seized or imprisoned, but by the judgment of his peers or the law of 
the land... The address of Sir Francis abounds also with pointed 
reflections on the probable abuses of a power so vague .and indefinite 
_as that which is claimed by the lower House of Parliament, — asserts 
that privilege, which at first was solely defensive, has by degrees 
‘grown up into power, and been converted to purposes of oppression, 
—and declares that the first exercise of the extended rights now 
‘ . usurped was subsequent to the overthrow of the constitution, by the 
abolition’ of its two more dignified branches, the King and the 
Lords, effected by the Long Parliament, during the civil wars in the 
time of Charles the First. Such is the effect of the Honourable 
Baronet’s observations ; from which we forbear to select: any par- 
ticular passages, none being distinguished for energy, eloquence, or 
dignity of style, and many being remarkably deficient even in that 
good taste which is expected in the writings of a well-educated man. 


To the power of imprisoning by the House of Commons, as. 


@ punishment for offences, a farther and perhaps a more powerful 
objection than any of the preceding remarks may be found in the 
dependency of that body on the Crown for carrying it into execu- 
tion. According to the received ptactice, an immediate proroga- 
tion, after sentence passed on a ministerial delinquent, would liberate 
him at once: but the individual who should unfortunately draw 
down on himself the vengeance both of Government, and the Come 
mons might, (to suppose an extreme case,) by means of successive 
. adjournments, be deprived of his liberty for seven long years. It 
‘cannot be deemed wonderful that a patriotic spirit, strongly im- 
pressed with the love of liberty, the hatred of oppression, and the 
jealousy of abuse, should be vigilant to suspect the exercise of a 
_-power like this; and ready to question the principles on which its 
existence is said to be founded. 

Two answers to this argument have appeared, and it is taxed with 
inaccuracy in almost every part of its statements. All courts are 
declared to have the inherent right of judging and punishing con- 
tempts against their own jurisdiction and authority,—a right which 
could not be delegated to others, without the sacrifice of their own in- 
dependence ; and it is contended that breaches of privilege are and 
ought to be punished as such, and not as offences cognizable at law, 
- under which description nearly all breaches of privilege necessarily fall. 
‘For example, a violent assault committed during a debate by one 
member on another, or on the Speaker, would perhaps be the most 
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Ade 
aggtavated offence that could be visited by the Speaker’s warrant ; 
yet. the party assaulted might both sue and indict the assailant in the 
courts of Westminster Hall. Thus, also, when the mayor of West- 
bury was fined and imprisoned for accepting four pounds of Thomas 
Long, who was thereupon elected burgess, (see Lord Coke’s 4th 


' Jnggitute, ) he was evidently punished for a misdemeanor, which would 


have subjected him to ordinary legal punishment. The-same obser- 
vation applies to the commitments recorded as having taken place in 
the 13th, the 18th, and other years of the reign of Queen Elizabeth ; 
which a'so most clearly confute the assertion made by Sir Francis, 
that ‘‘ the House of Commons never took the law into their own 
hands, till the days of the Long Parliament.” On the subject, 
however, of the old Jaws, and the exclysive regard professed for 
them by the Baronet, Mr. Maddock offers some pertinent and very 
judicious remarks : } 

> . § Sir Francis says, ‘‘ that upon this, 4s UPON ALL OTHER OCCA- 
\StONS, be is contented to be guided by the oLp Laws of the land, in 
which alone,” says he, ** I am able to find the Constitution of this 
sountry.”? [ Address, &c. p. 14.] In this opinion Sir Francis ig 
fundamentaliy wrong, and from this cardinal error has flowed a series 
of mistakes in his political reasonings. When do the old laws by 
which he is exclusively guided commence ? Doe he go back, with 
Filmer, to the days of Adam ? Does he go so far back as to the 
traditions of the Druids, or does he con over his lesson in the Saxon 
Jaws, or find patterns of justice amidst Norman tyranny? As I am 
in doubt when his.series of o/d law begins, so also I am at a loss to 
discever where it ends. Are the Bill of Rights and the Act of 
Settlement, which have usually been esteemed the best foundations 
of our political rights, old Jaws in his estimation? I shall be told, 
perhaps, that these laws are declaratory of the old law, This I 
think is-true of the Bill of Rights, though Lord Mansfield and 
others have asserted the contrary, but certainly it is not true of the 
‘Act of Settlement. Sir Francis has given us his definition of the 
constitution, but I think a better may be furnished. My meaning 
of the word canstitution I will express in the words of Mr. Macke 
intosh : ‘* By the constitution of a state, I mean the body of those 
written and unwritten fundamental laws which regulate ‘the most im- 
portant rights of the higher magistrates, and the most essential pri- 


v4eges of the subjects.”? [Mackintosh’s Discourse, p. 53.) It is. 


sue that the constitution of England is composed. It is composed 
of unrepealed old laws, and of modern laws. It is, to use Mr. Capel 
Lofft’s expression, ‘* a government of laws administered on fixed 
principles.’ [ Vid. Pref. to Lofft’s Gilbert’s Evidence, p..38.] It 
as not, therefore, to be found in the 1st, 2d, and 3d volumes of the 
statutes, but in all those volumes and statutes, in custome, and ree 
cords, and inthe rules and orders of the two houses of parliament, 
az entered on their journals, and in the Reports of law-cases. Soon 
after the Revolution in 1688, the commissions of the Judges were 
made, not as formerly, by the old /aws, durante bene placito, but guame 
dia bene se gesserint, of which good behaviour the parliament alone 


can determine. Now this is not an old law, aad, yet it forms a Parts 
and 
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and a most material part of the Constitution, and therefore the Con. - 


stitution in this as in athousand other such instances, caanot alto- 
gether be found in the old laws.’ fi ist 

This gentleman has not, however, adverted to the curious. fact, 
that one of the grievances specifically stated and redressed in. the 
Bill of Rights is the want of that respect which is due from the 
courts of Law to the privilege of committal claimed by the House 
of Commons; though he properly reports the two resolutions of 
that House in 1699, ) 

«© That to assert that the House of Commons bave no power of 
commitment, but of their own members, tends to the subversion of 
the constitution of the House of Commons.” | 

‘¢ That to print or publish any books or libels reflecting upon the 
proceedings of the Hiouse of Commons or of any member thereof 
for or relating to his service therein, is a high violation of the rights 
and privileges of the House of Commons.” 

If to the foregoing observations we add that the Great Charter, on 
which Sir Francis places his strongest reliance, admits the power of 
imprisonment per legem terre, as well as per judicium parium; and that 
Lord Coke, whom he regards as the greatest of constitutional lawyers, 
declares the /ex et consuetudo parliamenti to be an essential-part of the 
law of the land ; the legal part of the argument appears to us to be 
closed, and it is impossible to contend with the least hope of success 
against the legality of the privilege exercised by the House of 
Commons. 

The questions how far such a right can exist, consistently with the 
security of the subject, —- whether it be not so radically at variance 
with the constitution of England as to rank among those evé/ customs 
which ought to be abolished, as soon as brought to the test of reason, 
and whether the natural tendency to abuse does not wholly counters 
vail the probability of benefit, — would lead us into wide and 
dangerous discussions. Yet we should deem it an unworthy dereliction 
of the privilege of free inquiry, if we declined to state the strong 
impression that has been made on our understanding, by no inattentive 
consideration of the subject. Our opinion, then, in few words, is 
that, without this privilege, the House of Commons would not exist, 
asa free and efficient part of the constitution; that it is essential for 
the protection of its dignity, and even of its independence ; that the 
lability to abuse belongs to it only in common with all the judicial tri- 
bunals, and all the deliberative bodies that are recognized by the consti- 
tution ; and that it is far less likely to be perverted to oppressive pur- 
poses by the House of Commons, which still continues to emanate 
in a great degree from the people, and which is still, as to many of 


its members, amenable to the people, than by any of the other 


bodies to which the same right is necessarily intrusted. 

Nevertheless, it is not to be concealed that to several persons the 
actual state of the question has appeared to rest on a very different 
foundation. We have looked to the theory of the constitution ; 
others, regarding its, practical condition, . are inspired by recent 
events with no very-extravagant apprehension that the union between 


the crown and the parliament may become so permanent and 
indissoluble, 
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_ Gndissoluble, that all the privileges of the latter may be virtually the 
same as an increase of power in the hands of the former, Happy 
would it be for that constitution, of which the purity‘is affected by 
corruption, but of which the very existence is endangered by 
violence, if the question last stated could be set at rest for ever by 
prudent, moderate, and effectual reformation ! 

Reverting to the publications under notice, we must observe that 
the occasional and hasty pages of Mr. Maddock are very creditable to 
that gentleman, as proving the facility with which he can employ, for 
temporary purposes, the stores of information that were previously 
lodged inhis memory. Mr. Fleckie produces also some precedents in 

oint : but he wastes too much paper in mere declamation ; and he de- 
ferids his position by arguments in which we cannot join him, when 
he abandons the great and general provisions made in favour of liberty 
by Magna Charta, because some of its enactments are become obsolete. 
We had almost forgotten the ‘ Political Principles of Sir F.B. exposed;? 
and it would not have been of much consequence, had we entirely 
overlooked that flimsy pamphlet, which consists principally of ex- 
tracts from the Honourable Baronet’s address, and seems only calcu 
lated to attract a few chance purchasers, who may be taken in by the 
present popularity of its subject. 
: It can scarcely be requisite for us to remark that all the points, 
’ to which we have adverted, are antecedent to the question that has 
now arisen respecting the committal of Sir Francis himself, for his 
mode of disputing the imprisonment of Mr. Jones. We have met 
with no statement of that particular case on either side; we are 
ignorant of the ground on which the second exercise of authority is 
doubted ; and we are at some loss to conceive how any person, after 
an express recognition of the right possessed by the House of Com- 
mons to confine its own members, can justify a forcible resistance to 
the Speaker’s warrant. Possibly, before the appearance of our. - 
next number, our judgment will have been superseded by that of a ~ 
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Art.29. The Battles of Talavera, a Poem. Sixth Edition corrected, 

with some Additions. 8vo. 2s3,6d. Murray. 1810. * 

As it was. an object accomplished by Loutherbourg in his grand 

icture of the battle of Maida, so it is the attempt of the writer 

in this poem to present an exdct delineation of the bloody conflicts 

which: he describes ; and it must be confessed that this poetical datt/e- 
piece.takes.us into the very field of action, afid in a manner realizes 

the heroic exploits of that well-fought day. Though his muse is 

/ consecrated to the glory of the victors, the author’ does justice to 
Jt the enemy. We copy one flanza of this animated performance, as 


a specimen. 

‘ Now from the plain and every steep 
A thoysand thunders peal ; 

Again the vollied tempests sweep, 
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And sulptiury vapours dark.and deep. 
The mecting armies veil ; gm 
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The kindling Gght at every post 
Blazes, but towards the centre most, 
Whence, hoping on a happier stage _ 
The renovated war to wage, My 
France now assails the hill, 
And pours with aggregated rage 
The storm of fire and steel ; 
And when the freshening breezes broke 
A chasm in the volumed smoke, 
Busy and black was seen to wave 
The iron harvest of the field,— 
That harvest, which, in slaughter tilled, 
Is gathered in the grave :— “i? 
And now before their mutual fires 
They yield, and now advance ; 
And now ’tis Britain that retires, 
And now the line of France: 
They struggle long with changeful fate, 
And all the battle’s various cries, 
Now depressed, and now elate, 
In mingled clamours rise ; 
Till France at length before the weight 
Of British onset flies : 
‘ Forward,’ the fiery victors shout, 
© Forward, the enemy’s in rout, 
¢ Pursue him and he dies !’ 


Some notes are added : but no notice is taken of the retreat sub- 


sequent to the action. 
It. is said that this poem is the production of Mr. Croker, secre- 


tary to the Admiraity.- Mo Nr 
~ & 


Art. 30. The Patriot’s Vision, a Poem ; to which is added a Monody 

on the Death of the Rt. Hon. Charles James Fox. 4to. 28. 6d. 

Gale and Curtis. $10. 

This Patriot’s Vision is supposed to have taken place on the night 
of the anniversary of his Majesty’s Accession, October 25th, 1809. ; 
The poet sleeps, and wakes, and sleeps again ¥ but ‘‘ the visions of /- 
the night on his bed”? are not in honour of &he Jubilee, which is C 
a ‘ mock festival.? Contrasting the events at the opening of 
his Majesty’s reign with those of recent date, the writer endeavours 
to prove that we have very slender ground for rejoicing. Even the 
battle of Talavera, which makes so splendid a figure in the last men~ 
tioned poem, is here * shorn of its beams,” by pointing to its 
melancholy result : 


‘ They fight, they bleed in vain — O dire disgrace ! 
I see the victor-bands their march retrace, 

And hear the groans of thousands left forlorn 

By agonizing wounds or wasting sickness worn.’ 


The vision of the existing state of things presents to the sleeper 


none of the glorious images of former days, 
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But heavy thoughts to present times confin’d, 
In gloomy contrast, crowd upon his mind’. 


As to the Monody on the death of Mr. Fox, it is avowedly 
attempted partly in imitation of Milton’s Lycidas: thus courting a 
comparison not much to its advantage, since of all Monodies the 
Lycidas is the most beautiful ; possessing the charms which result 
from its pastoral form, and from the adaptation of pastoral images to 
the subject deplored. In the case of Mr. Fox, however, it was 
almost impossible to introduce that strain of imagery which Milton 
has employed in lamenting the death of his friend and fellow- 
colleague, Mr. King. That passage which begins ** Where were ye; 
Nymphs 2?” is thus parodied in the present poem : 


‘© Genius of Britain! whither wast thou fled 
When Fox was numbered with the dead ? 
Say, on some sea-beat cliff, whose towering form 
Looks toward insulting Gallia’s hostile strand, 
~Hadst thou assumed thy watchful stand ; 
Or, ’mid the fury of the battle-storm, 
Far o’er the waves, where fleets contending ride, 
Say, hadst thou wing’d thy daring flight, to guide 
Vindictive thunder ’gainst the trembling foe ? 
Alas! I fondly dream — thou could’st have done 
Nought to protect thy much-lov’d son 
From Fate’s resistless blow :’— 


Here is a faint imitation; but the whole picee is very unlike the 
Lycidas ; and though the merits of the deceased patriot and states- 
man are sung in strains which may be called animated and pathetic, 


they are not Miltonic. Moxy | 
a ° 


Art. 31. Iberia’s Crisis, a Fragment of an Epiz Poem, in three Parts, 
—First Part, Usurpation’s corrupt Agents, foul Stratagems,, and 
diabolical Progress.—Second Part, the Discomfiture of Usurpatior 
from the Velour of Patriotism.—hird Part, the-base Exultation of 
Usurpation. 8vo. pp. 66. 53. Miller. 12809. 
It would bea én// to say that the noes are the best part of this 


poem : but we are strictly correct in the assertion that the prose of this 


pamphlet greatly exceeds the verse in merit, though the former is 
not without faults. Perhaps the author thought that the strong 
language of the Epic Muse would best express those feelings of 
detestation, which French perfidy and usurpation had excited; and | 
that the scenes which he had experienced, and the facts which had 
come to his knowlege during his stay in Spain, would kindle a 
poetic ardor: but alas! though his indignation is virtuous, it is not 
poetically inspired. In every page we meet with proofs of the 
inadequacy of his powers to an #pic flight: but one specimen shall 
suffice, from the beginning of the Second Part : 
; ‘ The chivalry Spain’s crisis how reviv’d, 

Her sleeping lion to rampant posture rous’d, 

That repell’d th’ insidious Hydra of Gaul, © 

Availing of her insuspicion weak 
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With serpent’s arte, should be personified 

In imagery such az of old display’d 

Milton’s inspir’d genius, or de Vega’s, | 
Rehears’d in harmony of Handel’s notes. 

Spain and her sons display Salvator’s style 
Disturb’d irregular; and so these lines, 

’Midst rage of tumult, toil, and war compos’d.’ 


Luckily for the purchaser, who may be attracted by the title, the 
greatest portion of this pamplilet is in the form of notes ; and, as the 
author appears to have been an attentive and accurate observer, it 18 
to be lamented that he had not confined himself to an exhibition ia 
prose of his observations on Spain and the Spaniards: which, judging 
from the sketches here given, we think would have formed an amusing 
and instructive publication. The historical and geographical notices, 
which these pages contain, exhibit’ in a short compass a clearer view 
of Spain, and of the Spanish character, than is to be found in many 
larger works; affording a description of Madrid and of the state- 
palace, of several of the provinces, of the roads and mode of travel- 
ling, of the state of society and manners, and of the feelings of the 
people towards this country. We wish that we could make room 
for any such quotations from this Appendix as would be satisfac- 
tory, without going too much into length. 

In detailing the corruptions of the Spanish court, and the imbe- 
cility of the government to which they led, the author does not spare 
the Queen and her paramour Godoy. Spain is a country which 


every good man must wish to see enlightened, cultivated, free, and / y 
happy. Oh, that the prospect were bright #: , 
Moy. 


Art. 32. The Scheldtiad : a mock-heroic ‘Poem, in six Cantos. 
' 8vo. 48. 6d. G. Hughes. 


Some scribblers imagine that, when they have coined a word 
happily expressive of the subject which they intend to discuss, they 
have caught wit and genius by the tail, and that they need only write 
on to produce a fund of entertainment: but we, who have had some 
experience in these matters, have often found, to our sorrow, that 
sprightliness has been confined to a'title-page ; and after having waded 
through an extended quagmire of muddy poetry, we have met with 
no reward for the splashing and floundering to which we had been 
doomed. Goldsmith applies the epithet /azy to the Scheldt ; and 
the author of the Scheldtiad appears to have swallowed large draughts 
of its lazy and almost stagnant waters. From all sucn mock-heroies, 
ood Lord deliver us ! — It is enough that we have read this poem : 
but it would be a waste of ink, time, and paper to criticise it. 
When our readers have had a specimen or two, we are sure that they 
will agree to consign the six cantos to the trunk-maker; 


‘ Oh! muses come, inspire the grateful lays, 

As worthy he, so worthy be the praise.’ 

¢ A sloth and tameness through its season run 

As if the age of enterprize was done’. 

‘ Had Plymouth storm’d, its ramparts sapp’d and turn’d 
And tons of powder in his phrenzy durn’d.’ 
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Powder is not, like this gentleman’s verse, it will not lie still to be 
burnt. It possesses its ae indeed, it is sable: but it explodes with 
a noise which this misnamed mock heroic never will make ; 

¢ So Muse forbear, awhile such sable verse, ; 
In pity for Britannia to rehearse.’ 


How cruel wasit in the Muse not to forbear ! | Mo-v. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 

We have perused the remarks of ‘am Admiral,’ on a sentiment or 
two which we have lately advanced respecting the strength of 
our navy, and we shall present an abstract of them to our readers. 
In p. 317 of our Number for March, we observed that “ our navy is 
the safeguard of our independence ;” and in a preceding article, 


p. 37-8, we expressed a reliance on the adequacy of that navy to’ 


insure our safety in the event of a peace. Believing also, the Ad- 
miral says, that our fleets are our safe-guard, he adds : 


_ © It will require more than ordinary prudence to maintain such a 
sea-force on foot during peace as will secure this country against the 
power of aman who has not enly all the ships, but all the seamen of 
France, Italy, Holland, Germany, Denmark, and Sweden under his im- 
mediate controul and command. ‘This assertion can only become 
worthy Of regard by stating what has actually happened, and what 
must happen upon a restoration of tranquillity. No one is ignorant 
that the great body ef our best and essential seamen serve by compulsion, 
They have always been discharged upon making peaee ; justice, ne- 


cessity, the impossibility of retaining them, command the measure. | 


What happened in 1802, and 1803, demonstrates not only the impos. 
sibility of retaining prime seamen, but the impossibility of again col- 
lecting them, but by the violent and tedious mode of impressing ; for, 
during that peace, not a single line of battle ship could be’ manned by 
volunteers in more than a tweivemonth ; and notwithstanding the pro- 
mises made in the House of Commons of manning fifty sail of the line in 
two months, not one could be provided with ‘seamen without pressing. 
— This is the subject upon which those who propose peace shauld 
think deep'y ; and it would give me, as well as every well wisher tobig 
country the highest pleasure to find that these islands coéld, on a sudden 
emergency, and after having discharged the seamen, equip such a navy 
as would be able to repel the attacks of the maritime strength of com. 
bined Europe.’ 


This subject is certainly of high interest ; and the suggestions of , 
Admiral P. (as we conjecture) deserve attention, because they are’ 


the result of the experience of many years. 





Dr, Clarke’s note is received, and we shall advert to its contents. 
§ 





We have not yet procured the work mentioned by ZZZ. : When 


we have had an opportunity of examining it, we shall address another - 








line to him. 
The fair author of ‘the Husband and the Lover’’ is desired to 
inform us where the papers, sent in her letter, may be returned for 
her use. If this be not done, they will be destroyed before witnesses, 
We are surprized at her mistake. 
prs 
The Arrennix to this Vol. of the Review will be published with 
the Number for May, on the first of June, 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


Art. 1. Coded’ Instruction Criminelle, &c. 3 i. e. The Code of Crimi- 
nal ‘Instruction, an Edition corresponding with the original Edition 
of the Bulletin of Laws; followed by the Motives alleged by the 
Counsellors of State, and the Reports made by the Committee of 
Legislation of the Legislative Body, on each of the Laws coms 
posing the Code. With an alphabetical and arranged Table, 
which collects on every Subject all the Dispositions relating to it ¢ 
and which indicates, in the Article of every Paktionaey and public . 
Officer, all the Functions that appertain to him, and that he.is 
bound to fulfil, in criminal Matters, or those which are connected 
with the Correctional or Simple Police. 8vo. pp. 402. Paris. 
1809. Imported by De Boffe. 


A’ tather .a later period than we had at first intended, we 
‘proceed to the examination of another important branch 
of the laws established in. France, under the name of the Code 
Napoleon ; of the former parts of which we gave a report in the 
Appendixes to our 55th, 56th, and sgth volumes. 

Perhaps it may be proper to begin by obviating a preliminary 
mistake, into which many readers may possibly be betrayed by .. 
the title of this volume, as at first seeming to import that the. 
whole penal system is here laid down, including a list of all 
the crimes that are subjected to legal censure, and all the 
punishments by which they are visited; a discussion at no 
, time unimportant, and which at the present period, when general 
Arp. Rev. VoL. LXI- Gg ’ attention 
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attention has been directed to the subject by men of the most 


distinguished abilities, is peculiarly qualified to attract, in this 


country, the most anxious and painful consideration. So widely 
diffused, indeed, isthe persuasion of the necessity of some amend- 
ment in our own penal code, that the ideas on which enlightened. 
men have proposed, in France, to establish the foundations of 
their own future practice in the most interesting department of 
jurisprudence, could hardly have been canvassed without sug- 
gesting some hints worthy of ample consideration among us; 
and those who know the difliculty attending many parts of the 
subject will augur the more favourably of the code itself, from 
the length of time which has been employed in bringing it to 


maturity. . : 


‘¥On the présent occasion, however,’ our observations must 


be directed, not to the entire code of penal laws, but to that 
of Criminal Instruction ; a phrase which the contents of this 
volume will authorize us to define as the whole series of 
proceedings that are instituted by the law, between the com- 
mission of a crime and its ultimate legal consequences. The 
powers and duties of magistrates, the functions of the various 
courts, the obligations of public prosecutors, the method of 
compelling the attendance of witnesses, and the principles on 
which their examination is‘to be conducted, the mode of sum- 
moning juries and insuring their impartiality ;—all, these 
aiversified details, practically of the most vital importance to 
the general security, and in a certain degree involving in their 
particular forms the abstract and fundamental principles of cri- 
minal law, yet susceptible without injury of a great variety of 
modifications, are therefore included in the several: titles of 
these new imperial edicts. We must not fail to advert to one 
striking innovation, ‘which destroys the right of private prosecu- 
dion with a view to punishment, and thus relieves the injured 
individual from the expence of bringing offenders to justice, 
while it narrows the operations of malice or resentment against 
the accused: but, having remarked this novelty, we shall pass 
over the minutiz of subordinate arrangement, and select a few 
of the most striking passages in the proposed mode of admini- 
stering criminal justice. 

The curiosity and the sensibility of the English reader will be. 
almost instinctively directed to the Trial by Jury: but, in the 
discussions here promulgated on this inestimable privilege, he 
will be surprized to find both the fact and the argument 
directly reversed. We are occasionally driven to admit that 
there is something at least questionable in the theory of juries : 
but, whatever doubts. or objections may appear to hang about 
the abstract reasoning, we “look at the practice, and forget 

them 
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them.all.” The French legislators, on the contrary, are loud 
in their praises of the theory; to which they find no objection 
but in their experience. The following extract from the 
address of Messieurs Jreilhard, Réal, and Faure, Counsellors 
of State, to the Legislative Body, on presenting the first portion 
of the code; -will perhaps serve to explain and reconcile all 
dificulty: | 

« To whotn shall the trial* be confided? What is the authority. 
which shall pronounce? . | 

«< The great distinction between the law and the fact already 
occurs. to your mind: Shall we have persons particularly and ex- 
clusively charged to decide on the fact? Shall that faculty be delee 
gated to. citizens chosen among the most enlightened and the 
tnost honest, who are strongly interested in the support of society 
by the advantages which they derive from it ; and whose well-known 
morality may guarantee to the accused that benevolent and careful 
attention, which every man would claim for himself, in such a painful 
situation ? . a 

‘* If the jury could not be purified from the vices by which it was 
sullied at a fatal period, (still too near to ourselves, if we reckon the 
days only, but separated by a thousand ages, if we regard events,) that 
institution ought to be proscribed. aged | 

“¢ But if wé have not forgotten that it wa3 demanded by the vdice 
of the nation; if we recall the salutary effects which it produced 
until the period at which our intestine agitations cotrupted its prin- 
eiple ; if we do not wish to dissemble that no institution escaped that 
fatal influence which perverted the nature of the jury ; if in short we 
are convinced, as we ought to be, that the social body is entirely 
freed from that impure atmosphere which enveloped it ; and if we see 
the eclipse of the principles of order and justice dissipated on every 
side, it will be difficult for reflecting persons to renounce the institu 
tion of the jury. Why should we not behold the glory attached to 
the first days of that establishment shine forth once more?. Is the 
French nation now less jealous of its civil iberty+ ? Is the blood of 
4 citizen less precious? Is the hatred of crime less powerfully en- 
graven in our hearts? Have we less disposition to purchase, by 2 
few moments in the cotirse of our lives, a benefit of which we proved 


ourselves so jealous? Have we less love for a government, of which | 


we daily feel the wisdom? And, when the same genitis that has 
carried the glory of the French name to the extremities of the earthy 
proposed to confide the security of the people and the lot of future 
generations to the institution of juries, when the regards and the 

enefits of the sovereign are about to be fixed on those who shall have 
perfornied its duties worthily, — which of us would bring his mind to 
it with disgust or colditess ? | 


= 





_ * Instruction is the word here employed, evidently in the limited 
sense which we-have assigned to it in the translation. | 
t “A question not to be asked,’ we should have thought. 
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« Salutary reforms are doubtless. necessary in the.actual practice 
of the institution. It is proper to circumscribe the circle within 
which the jurors should be chosen ; it is right to secure to citizens 
the exercise of refusals not illusory, and to discover a method which 
should not give to the accused a premature acquaintance with their 
jurymen ; it was convenient also to prevent, by a wisely combined 
organization, the too frequent summons of the same person. It wae 
not desirable to create the profession of a juryman ; nor to allow the 
repeated exercise of this honourable function to produce the double 
inconvenience of weakening, by habit, that profound veneration 
with which the juror ought to be penetrated when he sets his foot 
within the sanctuary, and of becoming burthensome to him by taking 
him too often from his ordinary occupations. In fine, in questioning 
the conscience of the jury, we ought to reqaire only a simple answer, 
disengaged from all forms, and inspired by the force of profound 
conviction. é 

s¢ Experience dictated what ought to be and what has been done. 

. & Let it be no longer repeated to us that juries are unacquainted 
with law and with judicial forms. What necessity is there for their 
understanding law and forms? Is it to juries that the observation of 
law and of forms is intrusted ? To pronounce on facts, they will have 
far more valuable qualities ; justness of intellect, uprightness of heart, 
and knowlege of the world. 

.& They will always bring that profound and wholesome attention, 
which is never wanting in-the exercise of an august function when it 
is rarely fulfilled ; they will be penetrated with a religious respect for 
misfortune, {for till the moment of condemnation, mo man is ace 
counted crimmal,) a respect which is sensibly enfeebled in those who 
have the spectacle of misfortune always before them ; and, above all, 
they will not have contracted acertain insensibility which it 1s not 
easy to.avoid, towards calamities of which we are habitually made the 
witnesses.” 


Thus the institution of petit juries is permanently incorpo- 
tated, we hope, with the laws of France: but the individual 
does not enjoy the additional protection of a grand jury, pro- 
nouncing an opinion on oath that sufficient grounds of charge 
exist to authorize his being called to make his defence in court. 
These previous inquiries are referred to the decision of certain in+ 
ferior magistrates, and ultimately to the metropolitan tribunal 
passing under the name of /a cour impériale; and during the pre- 
paratory steps, the requisite industry seems to be directed towards © 
securing the suspected person from unnecessary vexation, with- 
out too far extending the offender’s chance of impunity. It is 
also to be observed that certain descriptions of offences are tried 
in a more summary and expeditious manner ; for the counsel- 
lors of state remark that, “ in preserving the jury, they should 
not renounce another institution, which has been proved to be © 
necessary by the experience of many years,—that of special tri- - 
bunals, established for crimes that cannot be too actively pur- 
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sued, too promptly judged, or too exemplarily punished; and 
against certain persons, who, far from offering any the least pledge 
to soctety, are already signalized as its scourges.” We here find 
rather an alarming admission of the questionable principle that 
the former character of a culprit may operate not only on his | 
punishment, but also on the mode of his trial; and indeed m. 
the perfermance of our present task we have been often led 
to suspect, from various parts of the code, that vagrants, per 
sons without property, and such as are considered as old and 
notorious offenders, will run the hazard of encountering, on 
the day of trial, a torrent of overwhelming prejudice, the more. 
dangerous from being to a certain degree sanctioned by the 
language of the law. 
Without pretending to trace an accusation through all its 
preparatory forms, let us now suppose that the procureur-tmpi~ 
rial, residing in the department which has been the scene of 
a crime committed, has reported his preces-verbal to the proe 
cureur-général, who is satisfied that the accused should be put 
on his trial; and that, in fine, a majority of the judges of 
the imperial court are of the same opinion. Let us conceive 
the quarterly court of assize to be sitting in its department, 
composed of a member of the imperial court, who acts as’ 
president, and four of the senior judges among those 
who reside in the department. The procureur-genéral is 
represented by a substitute ; and the clerk of the tribunal, be- 44 
fore which the antecedent depositions have been taken, assumes 
his seat as a member of the court, though he is invested with 
no judicial authority. The order of the trial then commences. 


‘ The accused shall appear unfettered, and accompanied by guards 
only to prevent his escape. The president shall ask him his name, 
his christian names, his age, his profession, his residence, and the 
place of his birth. . 

‘¢ The president shall inform the counsel for the accused, that he | 
can say nothing against his conscience, or inconsistent with the 
respect due to the laws, and that he must express himself with mo- L 


deration and decency. 
‘ The president shall thus address the jury, who shall stand un- 


covered ; 

«* You swear and promise, before God and men, to examine, 
with the most scrupulous attention, the charges which shall be 
brought against N.; not to betray the interests either of the accused 
or of ‘the society which accuses him; to communicate with none till 
after your verdict ; to listen neither to hatred nor malice, to fear nor 
| affection; to decide according to the charges and the evidence in jus- 
tification, according to your conscience and your entire convictions © 

with the impartiality and the firmness that become an honest and a- 


free man.”? 
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¢. Each of the jurymen, called individually by .the.president, shalf ! 
reply, raising his hand, J swear this, on pain of annulling the pro- 
ceeding. 

‘ Immediately afterward, the president shall warn the accused tq 
be atténtive to what he is about to hear. a% 
' © He shall next order the clerk to read the decree of the imperial 
court, referring the cause to the court of assize, and the act of accu; 

sation. The clerk shall read it with a loud voice. 

¢ The president shall then recall to the accused the contents of the 
act of accusation, and shall say to him: ‘* You hear what is imputed | 
to you; and you will now hear the charges to be produced against | 
you. | | 


Then follow some regulations respecting the interchange 
and publication of lists of the witnesses intended to be produced 
on either side, to which no addition is to be made without the 
express permission of the judges; and the charge is opened on 
the part of the prosecution. | 


‘ The president shall order the witnesses to withdraw into the 
apartment destined for them; which they shall quit only when called 
to deliver their testimony. The president shall’ take precautions, if 
necessary, to prevent the witnesses from conferring with each other 
respecting the crime or the accused, before they shall have made their 
deposition, : 

‘ The witnesses shall depose separately, in the order established 
by the precureursgenéral. Before deposing, they shall take the oath 
to bear witness without hatred or fear, to speak the whole truth, and 
,* | nothing but the truth, on pain of nullity *. 
/ ' © The president shall ask them their name, their christian names, 
age, profession, and residence; whether they knew the accused be- 
fore the fact mentioned in the accusation ; whether they are relations 
or connections either of the accused, or of the party in the civil 
action, (é.¢. the party injured by the offence, who may also re- 
cover damages against the defendant,) and in what degree ; he shall 
ask them farther, whether they are not attached to the service of one 
or the other of them: — this done, the witnesges chall give their eyi- 
dence. orally. seine pldpin 

© The president shall require the clerk to take a note of the addi- 
tions, alterations, or variations, which may exist between the depo- 
sition of a witness and his former declarations. EY 

© The procureur-général and the accused may require the president 
to have notes taken of such alterations, additions, and variations, | 

‘ After each deposition, the president shall ask the witness whether 
it be of the accused present in coyrt that he has meant to speak; and 
he shall then ask the accused whether he wishes to answer what has 
been said against him’ | , wats 








—" 





* A" peine de nullité is the phrase here and in many other passages. 
It sometimes appears to affect the validity of all the proceedings : but: 
in this place, probably, the evidence only of the witness neglecting to 


take the required oath would be set aside. | ¢ 
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- On criminal trials in this country, we believe the practice to 
be for the judge to ask the prisoner, at the close of each’ wit- 
ness’s deposition, whether he, the prisoner, would wish to put 
any farther interrogatories, and not to call on him to answer till 
all the depositions have been concluded. | 

¢ The witness is not to be interrupted: but the accused or his 


_ eounsel may question him through the organ of the president, and sayy 
as well against the witness as against his testimony, any thing that 


may serve to the defence of the accused.’ 


This mode of questioning, by the intervention of the presi- 
dent, instead of a direct address to the witness, would mate- 
rially affect the privilege of cross-examination, which legal 
men among us so highly prize, and of which witnesses so 
feelingly complain. On which side of -the water the cause of 
truth is most judiciously consulted, we shall not here give an 
opinion. 

¢ The president may likewise ask from the witness and the accused 
all the explanations which he shall deem necessary for the manifesta- 


tion of the truth. 
¢ The judges, the procareur-général, and the jurors, shall have the 


same privilege, asking leave of the president. The civil party shall 
not put any questions either to any witness, or to the accused, except 
through the organ of the president.’ 


With regard to the difference which will here be recognized 
between the English and the French mode of proceeding, we 
acknowlege that we do not feel much hesitation in preferring 
the former; which exempts the prisoner from the necessity 
of stating any facts, from the temptation to falsehood and de-~ 
ception to which he would be exposed, and from the danger 
of criminating himself by ill-advised admissions. In the agi-~ 
tation and anxiety naturally resulting from his awful situation, 
we think, the truth could not be expected from him with any 
appearance of reason. ‘The cool villain would artfully falsify 
the occurrences which would prove his condemnation ; and the 
innocent but weak man, overpowered by a sense of horrorat 
being drawn by cireumstances into a suspicion of guilt, might 
suppress or vary them so as to incur contradictions. 

It is then enacted that the witnesses sha}] remain in court, 
till the verdict is pronounced ; and that the accused shall pro- 


ceed to call his witnesses, either to prove exculpatory facts, or — 


to establish his character. Provision is also made for paying 
the expences of the witnesses. — What follows is of. first-rate 


consequence : 


‘ Evidence cannot be'given, 3 

* 4. By the father, the mother, the grandfather, the grandmother, 
er any other from whom is' descended the accused, or any of those 
Gg4 who 
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who are accused with him, being present and subjected to the same 


trial. 
¢ 2. By the son, the daughter, the grandson, the grand-daughter, 


or any other descendant ; 
_ © 3. By brothers and sisters ; 
¢ 4. By persons connected in the same degree by marriage ; 
¢ 5. By husband or wife, even after a divorce has been pronounced $ 


¢ 6. By informers, whose evidence receives a pecuniary compen- 


gation from the law; 
‘ Without, however, the proceedings being annulled in conse- 


quence of any of the abovementioned persons being heard, unless the 
‘ocureur-général, or the civil party, or the accused, shall have ob- 


jectec to their examination.’ 


Nothing can be more adverse to the prevailing principles that 
govern the English courts in matters of evidence, than this 
sweeping disqualification of so many persons as witnesses. We 
apprehend it to have been long the established practice of our 
judges, (who are rarely directed by statute in matters of evi- 
dence, which fall chiefly under the disposition of those un- 
written and traditionary rules that pass under the denomination 
of the common law,) to extend to the utmost the competency 
of witnesses, and leave the possible bias of interest or affection 
to operate against their credit only. To the indiscriminate 
adoption of this practice, a strong ebjection certainly exists, as 
it may tend to the cemmission of perjury,—a greater evil, in 
many instances, than the suppression of truth: but surely the 
French code carries the opposite doctrine to a most unreason- 
able length. Of all the relations and connections above enu- 
merated, as excluded by it from the power of being heard in a 
court of justice, only one has the same effect among us, that 
of husband and wife. Is it not extravagant to believe that the 


brother of a wife many years deceased will, in all cases, feel so 


warm an attachment to his brother-in-law as to outweigh the 
obligation of an oath? Besides, this monstrous ordinance 
affords complete impunity to those worst of crimes which 
affect a man’s domestic relations, and renders it nearly impos- 
sible to detect, for example, parricide or incest, ‘The incom- 
petency even of husbands and wives to appear for or against 
each other in:this country has, it is believed, been occasionally 
repealed by the necessity of the case: but in the French code 


"No exceptions are introduced, and the whole proceedings would 


be annulled if any deviation were admitted. It would have 
been ‘worthy of the legislators to consider whether they were 
not creating, in a depraved father, or an abandoned elder 


brother, a dreadful interest in corrupting those younger branches 


of the family whom they are more especially bound to instruct 


‘and preserve ; and in early initiating them into crimes, as safe 


accomplices, 
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accomplices, who could never be permitted to disclose the 
guilt in which they had shared. 


We have not time, however, to prolong our suggestions for | 


the amendment of the jurisprudence of our neighbours; and 
indeed we have little doubt that the defect, on which we have 
just animadverted, will speedily correct itself. — Among the 
provisions of. minor consequence concerning the delivery of 
evidence in court, that which follows will illustrate the minute 
and cautious attention with which the legislators have antici- 
pated possible obstacles to the trial of causes : 

‘ If the accused be deaf and dumb, and cannot write, the presi« 


dent ex officio shall appoint for his interpreter that person who has 
been most accustomed to communicate with him.—T he same shall be 


done in regard to a deaf and dumb witness.—In case the deaf anddumb — 


should know how to write, the clerk shall write down the questions 
and observations which shall be made to him; they shall be transmitted 
to the accused or the witness, who shall give an answer or declara- 
tion in writing ; and the whole shall then be read by the clerk. 
¢ At the close of the depositions by witnesses, and the respective 


| speeches to which they may have given occasion, the civil party or 


his counsel and the procureur-général shall be heard, and shall enlarge 
on the proofs that sustain their accusation. The accused -and his 
counsel may then answer them. A reply shall be allowed to the civil 
party and the procureur-général: but the accused or his counsel shall 
always have the last word.’ 

We apprehend that this privilege is the reverse of the practice 
in this country, where the counsel for the prosecution, in a cri- 
minal charge, or for the plaintiff, in a suit for the recovery of 
damages, is always permitted to be last heard. 3 

The trial being now finished, the president shall demand of 
the jury, whether, in their judgment, the accusation be made 
out; and whether, if made out, it was accompanied with such 


er such qualifying circumstances? Where the accused is 
: within sixteen years of age, he shall farther inquire, ** Whether 


the accused acted with discretion ?”—The jury then retire to de- 
liberate ; and ne sooner do they arrive in the chamber appro- 
priated for them, than the foreman is required to read over to 
them a prepared formula, or lecture, instructing them in their 
duties: with which, we think, they ought to have been fami- 
liar before the trial began, and of which the recapitulation, if 
it engage their attention at such a moment, will be too. likely 

to drive all the facts of the trial from their memory. | 
Unanimity is not required in the verdict: if the jury be 
equally divided in opinion, the accused is acquitted: if they 
condemn by a bare majority, that circumstance is to be notified 
to the judges, whe then deliberate on the case; and if the 
majority of the judges agree with the minority of the jury, so 
that 
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that moré'than one half of the persons composing the court are 
in favour of the prisoner’s innocence, he is acquitted. When he 
is duly convicted, if the judges are unanimously of opinion that 
the jury were wrong, they may award a new trial at the follow- 
ing assize ; the first verdict must be superseded, and a new 
jury required to pronounce on the facts. This revision must 
be instituted by the court itself spontaneously, ex officio, and 
without any extraneous application; and it cannot take place 
when the accused is pronounced wot gusty. ‘The right of appeal, 
to be exercised within ten days, is also conferred om the de~- 
fendant who has been found guilty. , 

In determining the mode e forming and convoking the jury, 
the French law points out the sources from which that body 
may be drawn, and mentions that it should be composed of 
«¢ citizens who have attained thirty years of age, enjoying po- 
litical and civil rights, and offering the best guarantee by their 
functions, their profession, their knowlege, and their fortune.” 
These are the words used by the counsellors of state in 
addressing the legislative body; the law itself requires that 
jurymen shall be taken, 1. from the members of the electoral 
colleges; 2. from the three hundred householders of the de- 

artment, who pay the most taxes ; 3. from the functionaries 
of the administrative order, according to the nomination of the 
Emperor; 4. from the doctors and licentiates of one or of 
several of the four professions of law, medicine, the sciences, 
and the belles lettres, the members and correspondents of the 
Institute, and of the other learned societies which are recog- 
nized by the government; 5. from the notaries; 6. from 
the bankers, brokers, agents, and merchants of one of the first 
classes ; 47. from those who are employed by the several ad- 
ministrations, having an income of at least 4000 francs. An 
Englishman would perhaps look with some jealousy at a groupe 
which included so much civil intercourse with government ; 
and would believe, notwithstanding all the intellectual refine- 
ment that appears to be introduced into the system from the 
literary bodies enumerated in the list, that an equal portion of 
plain and upright good sense (the great standard-characteristic 
of a jury) might be drawn from the mass of freeholders of a 
certain value. 

A still greater cause of: suspicion eyists in the appointment 
of the jury-lists by the prefet, the immediate and permanent 
officer of the crown; and in the promise held forth by the 
Emperor to reward such jurymen as shall be reported to him 
by the'several judges to be peculiarly deserving of his impe- 
rial favour. - ‘This most gracious promise is, however, less 
mischievous: than it might be, for a reason which proves the 
(Dts | institution 
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institution itself of juries to be useless:in all the great political 


purposes for which we are accustomed: to admire and revere 


it, viz. that juries are not to be permitted to take cognizance of any 
political offences whatsoever. Special commissions: for these 
and other crimes are authorized to be appointed,'as occasion 
may require ; — but our attention must be more’ particularly 
confined to the ordinary course of justice, and even of this we 


have already professed our inability to pursue ‘all the details: 


The last title of the code is devoted to ¢ certain objects: af- 
fecting the public interest and the general security,’ and.com- 
prizes five chapters, —- on the mode of preserving the records of 
judgment,—on prisons, houses of detention, and of justice,-—on 
the means of securing individual -liberty against illegal deten- 
tions, or other arbitrary acts,—on the réhadilitation of the 
condemned, (on which article we shall -speak presently,) and 
on prescription, which here signifies the time limited for the 
commencement of prosecutions in various Cases. i 

The enactments relating to the several sorts of prisons do 
not appear to include any matter worthy of observation-: in- 
deed, they are rather deficient in prescribing. regulations for 
preserving the cleanliness, and promoting the health, the 
morals, and the decent deportment of the prisoners; requiring 
the judge to visit the places of confinement not mere fre< 
quently than once in a month, and placing the police of them,y. 
in general terms, under the superintendence of certain magis~ 
trates. Laborious occupations are not enjoined. The difficult 
problem of reconciling the government of a prison with 
humanity and justice receives no attempt at a solution; since, 
while the keeper is invested with the power of. close and: 
solitary imprisonment in irons, to restrain and punish’ his: 
subjects when mutinous, they have no specific remedy against 
his violence and tyranny, nor any legal mode of even making 
known their grievances to those who might redress them: 
‘The means, by which personal liberty is secured against illegal 
arrests, depends rather on former laws than on any part of: the: 
system now promulgated. : 

By the rehabilitation of a convict, is understood his restora~' 
tion to all the rights and privileges which he had forfeited: by 


being subjected to a painful or infamous punishment.: He: 


cannot demand it till five years have elapsed since the execu- 
tion of his sentence, during the whole of which time he must 
have resided in the same arrondissement; nor unless he: has 
been domiciled during two complete: years in’ the: territory ‘of 
the municipality to which the demand is addréssed:) It»must 


also be ‘supported by testimonials to ‘his good‘ conduct: frony 
jhe municipal authorities, The criminal ‘court: receives the 
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demand, and pronounces on it at the end of three moriths ; if 
their judgment be unfavourable, the application may be’ res 


newed at the end of five years, with the same advantage: but, 


if.the party re-admitted into society should offend again, he 
becomes incapacitated for ever.—We are disposed to applaud 
the policy and the generosity of the principle which has 
' ¢reated this institution, though it seems to have been carried 
into effect with too much coldness. The term of five years 
ought to be, under certain circumstances, susceptible of 
abridgement ; and some particular actions, independently of a 
long series of good behaviour, might be properly allowed to 
effect the restoration of the person performing them. Surely, 
for example, the convict who has saved the life of a drowning 
citizen, at the hazard of his own, might receive that most ac- 
ceptable token of gratitude from the society of which he has 
= a member, by being himself re-instated in its 
enefits. 

The concluding chapter embraces a subject which has no 
place, we believe, in the criminal law of England; we mean 
prescription, Or, as it is with us styled in civil cases, /imitation. 
In all capital offences, and in those which are visited by 

ainful or infamous punishment, no prosecution shall be in- 
stituted, nor action brought, after ten years from the period of 
committing the crime. In smaller violations of the law, and in 
transgressions which fall under the cognizance of the police, 
shorter terms are prescribed.—The policy of this law, which is 
a modification of certain antient regulations that prevailed 
under the old government of France, is not perfectly obvious 
to our minds. The only reason that can well be supposed to 
exist, for the delay of accusations, is a suspension of the power 
of producing evidence which may perhaps afterward be ‘ob- 
tained : but why should it not be the ground-work of a trial, 
whenever it is discovered ? A complication of unforeseen 
circumstances may bring to light a murder, accompanied by 
concealment of the body, at a much greater distance of time than 
ten years. Anaet of forgery may lie dormant for very many years, 
till the. complaints and suspicions of some person, whose remote 
interests have been defrauded, trace it home to the delinquent. 
The ten years’ absence of witnesses might be the result of 
inevitable accident, or it might be. purchased by a rich 
criminal, or forced by a desperate offender. ‘These appear 
to. be. solid objections to the law of prescription ; and the 
only arguments offered in favour of it have so much declama- 
tion. in. them, that, they will awaken distrust in minds: which 
are. habituated. to legal reasoning. M. Réa/, the Government- 


Oratory. in presenting the project to the legislative. body, 
| 4 exclaims 
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‘a 
exclaims that the prescription is in itself a punishment, inthe [ 
horrible fear which deprives the criminal of his ‘safety by day; 
and his repose by night ; and M. Louvet, in his statement of 
the report from the Committee, asks whether the public ven | 
geance, destined to repress the resentment of individuals, should 
be itself, interminable 2? Without offering any defence of 
vengeance, either public or private, it may be well doubted : 
whether it be for the safety of society that the period may vt 
arrive at which the most enormous guilt may be made mani- 2 
fest to the conviction of all mankind, and yet shall go un- ' 
punished. : jf 
We must not close this volume without remarking that the : 
incense offered in it to his Imperial Majesty is so extremely (i 
profuse, as to prove that the ‘ increase of appetite has grown : t 
with what it feeds on,” in the enjoyment of flattery which 
the mind of Napoleon appears to feel. As well in the motives 
with which the code is.ushered in, as in the reports by which 
its several parts are sanctioned, the counsellors of. state and the 
legislators appear to deem it quite sufficient to adduce the 
opinion of * the genius of France,” the “ first of conquerors and 
of legisdators,” in support of any disputable position. These 
pieces are therefore more curious in the history which they , 
present of the progress of reformation in the law, than valuable 
for the free discussion of important principles ; and they are 
often much too declamatory for a statement of the elements of 
legal science. They are, however, and so is the code to which 
they relate, well worthy of consideration from our English 
legislators ; to whom they will exhibit some particulars that 
deserve their adoption, and at the same time such a general 
system of administration as will not be likely to diminish their 
veneration for the existing. jurisprudence of their own country. 
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Arr. II. Des Compensations dans les Destinées bumaines. i.e. On Com- 
pensations inthe Human Destiny. By H. Azais. 8vo. pp. 335. 
Paris. 1809. Imported by Dulau and Co. Price 10s. sewed. 


A VERY grave performance is here offered to us, which seems 
also to have been composed under circumstances highly 
conducive to serious reflection. MM. Azarts states that, in the 
time of revolutionary persecution, he was obliged to abandon 
his home, and to seek shelter in a monastic retreat; where he 
enjoyed tranquillity and leisure, and experienced the kindest 
reception. ‘The solace thus afforded to his disquietude, ‘and : 
the degree of happiness of which this situation, though the 1 
consequence of misfortune, ultimately became productive, led Es 
him to a general contemplation of the connection’ between 
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ood, and evil throughout the world at large; and these cofs 


siderations gave rise to the present work. He has endeavoured 


to enliven the tediousness of disquisition by the introduction 
of two characters ; one a young man who is disappointed and 
dissatisfied ; the other, a man who 1s advanced in years, and 
has been exposed to much severer trials than the youth, but 
who has arrived by reflection at the comfortable state of 
discovering in every evil the source of countervailing good. 
These two persons are represented as meeting in a country 
retreat ; when the elder, affected by the distress of the 
younger, enters into a series of reasoning on the circumstances 
which influence our happiness, at the various periods and in 
the various relations of life. He shews that the griefs, of 
which the latter complains as peculiar to himself, are c6mmon 
to all mankind at his age ; and that the excess of sensibility, 
which has led to his disappointments, will, when duly moder 
ated, be productive of great happiness at a future period. 

The author avails himself of this speaker as a medium to 
communicate and illustrate his theory. His leading principles 
are, that of all advantages in our situation, those alone which 
proceed from reflection are unqualified blessings ; and that 
every other good brings along with it, immediately or re- 
motely, an equivalent evil. He infers that, however dif- 
ferent the circumstances of men may be, the condition of each, 
taken in its whole, is equal: but he admits that to form an esti- 
mate of any man’s lot in life is extremely difficult, and involves a 
variety of abstract computations. It requires a consideration 
of ‘the advantages and disadvantages proceeding from every 
feature of his character ; from the circumstances of the age and 
country in which he lives ; and from the result of each event ® 
of his life, whether great or small, foreseen or unforeseen, up 
to the termination of his career, before which it is obviously 
impracticable to complete the estimate of the fate of any in- 
dividual. 

These ideas are by no means new, nor are they happily 
developed in this volume. The great defect of M. Azais is 
the want of that philosophical accuracy in defining and reason« 
ing, which is indispensable to the comprehension of an ab- 
stract subject. He discovers no sense of the importance of 
brevity to perspicuity, and appears to be unacquainted with the 
valuable services that have been rendered to science by metaphy- 
sical. precision in detecting the ambiguities of language. Asa 
work of science, therefore, this book has few pretensions to 
eminence ; but, as a treatise on practical morality, it may be 
productive of good, although the causes which are fatal to the 
author’s reputation cannot fail to lessen his utility ; brevity and 
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perspicuity being as needful to operate conviction on ordinary 
readers‘ as to attract the approbation of scholars. He is 
conscious of prolixity, and endeavours to excuse it on the 

lea of writing in solitude ; as if solitude and leisure were 
not highly favourable to polish and condensation, | 

The. principal recommendations of the book consist in a 
spirit of benevolence, and in a practical knowlege of life: It 
contains also many examples of animated and eloquent de- 
scription. We select the following from a passage in which 
Lorenzo, the preceptor, addresses Amadeus, the disciple, on 


the errors of youth: 


‘I was of your age, and without having abused life had been 
deficient in turning it to the best account, when a dangerous illnese 
attacked me, and reduced me to the point of death. The value 
of life then struck me forcibly ; and. its blessings presented them- 
selves to my imagination, and seemed to reproach me for not having 
been sooner sensible of their value. Your heart, still harassed by © 
misfortune, inquires, where is the pleasure of life? It is every where 
if you are good enough to deserve it. It is in the air which you 
breathe, in the light of day, in the perfume of these flowers, inthe 
coolness of this limpid stream. It is to be found in all the sensa-: 
tions which are connected with your existence ; in that desire to see, 
te learn, and to understand, which has accompanied you from your. 
cradle ; ia that confused anticipation ef futurity which your imagi- 
nation embellishes ; in that activity with which so many pressing 
interests occupy your mind ; it is in grief itself,—yes, in that me- 
lancholy which tenderness accompanies, which tears assuage, which. 
friendship scothes, which virtue ennobles. | 

“¢ Mirabeau inherited an incomparable strength of mind and of 
constitution. His letters testify that warmth and overflow of spirits: 
were perhaps never carried farther in a human being s and the -con-- 
sequence was an ungovernable impetuosity in his thoughts. and. 
schemes. from his earliest youth. His principles were thus accom- 
modated at an early age to his passions, and his. heart had more. 
ardour than tenderness. What vivacity ; what fire! A full and - 
rapid torrent would give but a feeble idea of its movements. With 
what impetuosity his sentiments rush together in his letters to 
Madame de M.! Every sentence seems to contain as many thoughts 
as words. These are not letters; it is Ad:rabeau himself at the feet * 
of her whom he loves, breathing out the delirium of his passion.—+ 
But their love had the most unhappy consequences. He violated 
law and decency, he drove his mistress into an abyss, into which he . 
precipitated himself also, along with her and on her account ; and. 
finally, he forsook honourable principles, and became the unblushing 
advocate of vicious sophistry. His example ought to be a terror to. 
every man, who, without possersing the extreme ardour of Mirabean, 
finds his soul the receptacle of keen and impetuous passions.” | 


."M. Azaits applies his theory successively to a variety of the © 


most interesting situations of life ; such as the engagement of | 
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niarriage, the choice of friends, and the relation of patent and 
child.. He examines the advantages and disadvantages that are 
incidental to the possession of fortune; to a retired or a busy 
life; to the condition of women; to infancy, youth, middle 
age, and the decline of life ; and his object is to draw, from 
each of these, arguments for the establishment of his rule of 
the general compensation of evil by good. - The most at- 
tractive part of the book is his picture of youth, which bears 
evident marks of being taken from the life. The visions’ of 
imagination on entering the busy throng, the splendid illusions 
of novelty, the languor by which they are succeeded, the 
tedium attendant on an irksome situation, the desire of 
change, and the fluctuations between the shame of change 
and the aversion to remain, are all delineated in that vivid 
colouring which shews the writer to have passed, and recently 
sed, through the transitions which he describes: but even 
here we have the mortification to discover the same want of 
arrangement, clearness, and compression, the same diffuseness 
of style, the same vagueness of terms, and the same deficiency 
of erudition, as in the rest of the book. ‘The reader is struck 
with the aptitude of particular remarks, and with the beauty of 
detached passages, but he has to purchase this gratification at 
the expence of travelling through many uninteresting pages. 
In one place the author mistakes the meaning of philosophical 
terms; in another, he deals in common-place; in a third, he 
is too refined. All these faults, various as they are, and ap- 
parently inconsistent with each other, arise from want of 
practice in composition ; for it is sufficiently apparent that this 
is M. Azais’s first appearance before the public. He promises 
.another and a more extensive work on similar subjects, which 
we hope will be executed in such a manner as to give evidence 
of the benefit derived from practice, and a sense of the defi- 
eciencies of the present attempt. | | BY 
- When an author neglects to condense his reasonings into 
‘the shape of general conclusions, and when the words which 
he employs are so loose as to convey no distinct impression of 
his meaning, it is evidently idle to attempt to discuss the 
“propriety of his principles. We shall confine ourselves, there- 
fore, to extracting two passages which are among the most 
interesting of the book. The one contains the author’s 
_ remarks on the influence of self-love on our actions, and. the 
: other applies these remarks to the history of a celebrated 


- writer: - 


$5 § Self-love is planted in us by Providence as a characteristic feature 
of man. ‘Inferior animals are actuated only to the preservation of 


themselves and their species ; but we are so constituted as to have 
our 
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our happiness intimately connected with the opinion of our fellow 


steatures. Self-love requires to be corrected by a love for our 


species 3 the first step of which is to render them justice ; and the 


4 
. 


next, to treat them with generosity. Self-love, rectified -by judge 
ment, is a-salutary spring of action. In a man who is gifted wit 


talerits and ¢ensibility without judgment, self-love is the source of 


matiy faults ; and in a man who is devoid of sensibility and judg- 
ment, it is often the source of inconsistency and folly, |‘ It: 1s 
enerally to this class, who are more obedient to the suggestions of 
self-love than of impartiality, and who-are contracted in their views, 
that the epithet susceptible is applied :—they are weak men, fond of 
governing others, and of being flattered. 
~ © Self-love is one of the principal links that connect.men with each 
other. In consequence of its instigation, we do a number of things 
which eventually become the property of society, and co-operate to 
ite rapid advancement. It contributes greatly to the promotion of 
arts and sciences. Those whose self-love is strongest are men’ of 
keen feelings and warm imagination.’— ! 
¢ (P..154.) Voltaire possessed, it is universally admitted, the finest 


talents: but people are disposed to question the extent of his sensibility, 


In this they are wrong :—those works of imagination, those elevated 
sentiments, those striking situations which he has exhibited to the 


world, are not the effect of mere talents ; they required a great and 
animated soul. The world, in forming an opinion of an author, does 
“not take into account the different periods of his life. His earliest 
‘compositions are the fruit of silence and retirement ; and during this. 


meritorious part of his life, he generally remains unknown. ‘I’hese 


‘<compositions bring hinr before the public, and he then becomes 
sexposed to a thousand temptations. Voltaire allowed himself ‘to 


depart greatly from his primitive character ; and the impressions 


- latterly made by his behaviour and his writings having been. un- 
favourable, he will be always judged with prejudice. He-had na- 


turally an excellent heart ; and his correspondence shews him to be 
free from reserve. In early life, he was a generous, indulgent, and 
faithful friend, and so far from envying,the talents of others, he 
eaueed them to be valued and encouraged ; we see no arrogance of 


Opinion, no obstinacy, ia estimating his own works. Every thing, 


however, has its advantages and disadvantages. Voltaire united to 


_-q@atraordinary talents a degree of self-love, which, whenever forsaken 


by judgment, could not fail to produce in him excessive. jealousy, 
because it made him stand in need of universal homage, It. hias 


_ been truly said that his conctitution was in a great measure feminine. 
A. fertile imagination and exquisite feeling, without constancy, — 


extreme rapidity of conception, without that perseverance which 
leads to comprehensive views, — and above all, the thirst ‘of reputa. 


Voltaire. 3 


- tion, — ate the porstagg characteristics of women, and they were 
_ likewise those o , (S341 


. + The quickness with which he made progress toa certain: point 
in every thing to which he applied, induced him-tobelieve, thatvhe 

might aim-at excelling in-every thing : but a wide difference, prevaila 

between the understanding which. seizes and the understanding 
' Hh which 
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which creates : the latter is genius. Voltaire had too much vivacity 
to, be aman of genius; and he wanted that taste for retirement; 


which is indispensable to the completion of works of genius. ; The:: 


productions of genius therefore bitterly excited the envy of Voltaire, 


because they interfered with his claim to universal supetiority. We. 


accordingly see him constantly underrating the valuable productions. 
of his cotemporaries, and confining his praises to Corneille, Racine, and 
Newton, because these great men were no more. Such is the con- 
nection between our inclinations, whether good or bad. An effort. 
to acquire a single virtue. is a step towards the acquisition of all 
virtues ; while that weakness, which leads us into any one. material 
fault, will impel us, if not restrained, into a multiplicity of faults.’ 


M. Azais lays great stress on the improvements which | 


follow the transition from youth to middle age. As a writer, 


we consider him in the former of these periods, and shall be . 


happy to find, in his promised work, an exemplification of 
the customary amendment. Our strictures he can hardly call 
an evil, since it is one of his fundamental tenets (page 227.) 
that © evil is only a name given by our weakness to that’ 
which, if duly improved, may be made productive of equiva- 


lent benefit.’ Lio 
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Art. ILl. Mémoires de la Comtesse pe Licurenau, &c. 3 i '¢.. 
Memoirs of the Countess pe LickTenau, written by herself; 
containing secret Anecdotes of the Court of Prussia; and acs 
companied by Letters from the Earl of Bristol, Sir Arthur Paget, 
Sir William and Lady Hamilton, Lady Templetown, the Che- 
valicr de Saxe, M. Michali, the celebrated Lavater, &c. &e. 
Translated from the German. 2 Vols. 12mo. Paris. ‘1809. 
Reprinted for Colburn, London. 3 Bir 


TT Countess pE LicHTENav appears to have shared the 


fate which is so common to the favourites of monarchs,. 


ef receiving unbounded flattery and admiration during. the 
period of her influence, and being exposed to unjust humilia- 


tion and groundless calumny when divested of power and. 


patronage. On the very day on which her protector,. 
Frederic William the Second, breathed his last, she was seized 
by ‘order of his successor, committed to prison at Glogau, 
examined by a special commission respecting all the proceed. 
ings of her former life, and liberated at last only under a 
promise to abstain from making public the circumstances 
which her examination had brought to their knowlege. Shackled 


by this obligation as to the extent of her disclosures, but edger 


to vindicate her character, which was assailed’by innumerable. 
aspersions, she has here stated such: facts as she thinks are. 
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demonstrative of her innocence concerning ‘the ' particular’ 
subjects of accusation. fee YOO 

The first and by no means the lightest charge, in the fair 
author’s estimation, is that of having commenced. her career 
in the world as an orange-woman. ‘To this calumny she replies 
with much indignation, that she was the daughter of a musi- 
cian in the orchestra of, Frederic the Great, and was recom- 
mended in her tenth year to the notice of the prince royal, 
who took great delight in forming her taste and improving her 
mind, and was encouraged by his uncle in the attachment which 
he felt for her at a maturer age. She also repels the scandalous 
suspicion, avowed by some of her libellers, of having betrayed 
her lover afterward into profligate company, debauched habits, . 
and the shameless orgies of abandoned vice, by asserting that her . : 
parties were marked by decorum, and devoted to literature ; and 
to prove that they could not deserve the unfavourable character 
which was imputed to them, she subjoins a list of respectable 
persons who constantly attended them: whose names, how- 
ever, we never heard before. Jn order to manifest that she 
never perverted the King’s attachment to any political pur- 
poses, she relates an anecdote which we shall presently report: 
but the facts by which she would establish her entire dis-_ 
interestedness, and disregard of private emolument, seem to us 
nearly to warrant a directly opposite conclusion. None of the 
accusations brought against her affect her mind more strongly 
than that of having ministered to the pleasures of her royal 
lover as a complaisante ; and she advances nothing improbable 
in declaring herself incapable of such methods of retaining his 
favour, though she admits that the connection between them 
was latterly no more than an union of friendship. It strikes 
her as preposterous indeed that she should ever have been 
charged with the odious offence of weaning the affections of 
the King from his family ; and she regards the base statement 
of a mistress separating the husband from the wife as the last 


‘ outrage, and the most incredible falsehood. On this subject, 


some curious facts are detailed. It was reported that the 
present King had expressed a violent abhorrence of the Coun- 
tess, for preventing his access to his father, during his last 
illness ; on which Madame bE L. exclaims : 


* Good God, how is this possible? During the six weeks that 
preceded the death of Frederic William II., the queen, the prince 
royal and his august wife, frequently paid their duty to him. [ 
have been witness to jt ; though I had the consideration, when {| saw 
them enter the apartment, to withdraw, in order that they might 
converse freely with him. Towards the close of his malady, the 


ing, finding himself weaker, and unable to express his wishes but 
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by a pressure of the hand, in fact ordered me to remain, because [I 
knew better than his family the necessities of bis situation, .When 
the Queen saw him for the last time, she appeared in great emotion’? 
I re-conducted her majesty to her coach, and she told me with kindriess 
that she would-never forget the touching attentions that I paid to her 
husband” ty he 
Returning to the same subject, the Countess remarks ; 


“©The author of the * Character of Frederic William II.” ate 
tacks me in the most sensible point, in saying that the prince royal, 
‘the present King, was indignant at the pride and insolence exhibited 
hy me towards the Queen his mother. Alas ! that respectable princess 
i nomore! Were she alive, she would be the first to defend ‘me agamet 
‘this new calumny.’ Very far from conducting myself towards her 
‘with insolence and pride, which would suppose me to be afflicted 
with madness, J felt for her august person only love and:respect 3 and:if 
the gupreme rank which she occupied had not checked the manifes- 
tation of my sentiments for her, how often should 1 have yielded to 
the ;leasure of displaying them! Whatever may have been said, 
that amiable princess did not deem me unworthy of her favour. 
She came frequently: te me at Charlottenburg, and passed whole-hours 
there 3 during which she gave full scope to the good will which she bare 
-o me. ‘The superintendant of her household first communicated to 
‘me the agreeable intelligence that she had been so good: as #o:sit for 
ber picture for me. A short time afterward, an express brought her 


pert to Pyrmont to the King, who presented it to me from) her. 


had previously received from her own hand a ring with the devige, — 
Gage d'amitie. She afterward sent me bracelets engraved ‘with 


_ these words, Donnés par Vamilié. Alas! that valued portrait: was 


taken from me, but I ‘still possess the ring and the bracelets, and 


_ shall preserve them to my latest moment, as precious: memorials 
» of the best and most virtuous of princesses. Why have not till 
- those Letters full of confidence, which at different times she wrote;:to 


me ! with them I should at once eonfound the odious accusation of 


* having deserved ill at her hands, Ah! among all my losses, that: of 
her letters will ever be the object of my liveliest regret ’ isge 


Having little skill in the dienséance of arrangements of this 


- mature between the lawful wives and the happy mistresses of 
- illustrious personages, we shall offer no observations on the 
> mature of this accommodating friendship : but it may be proper | 


to notice that all these memorials of regard appear to have 
been presented during the lifetime of the King, and that.the 


. fact of a confidential. correspondence rests wholly on the 


aUoney of the Countess. | 
In re ning te accusation of having sold Prussia to England, 
-1s not only anxious to prove her own incor- 


» | Tuptibility, but also to exculpate herself from the offence of 
..,dnaying opposed that French political influence, which ’is now 
_ |; #0 fatally predominant in her country. The’ story: which we 
__ pave. promised to lay before our readers will shew the pinicples 
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on which continental alliances were formed and maintained by’. 
Mr, Pitt during the war of the revolution: 4 6 


-©A short time before the peace of Basle, in'1795; whensT was 
about to quit Italy, I received from Lord Henry Spencer, ambass 
sador from England to the court of Prussia, a’ note by which he 
requested a private interview on an affair of the highest importance. 

 Lought to apprise my readers that I. knew Lord Henry Spencer 
but imperfeetly, and that he seldom came to my house. , I sent an 
ammediate answer to him, that I would receive him the same day: he- 
tween seven and eight in the evening. He was exact to the appoint- 
‘ment. After having long spoken on indifferent things, he came to 
the important point, and told me that he knew from good authorit; 
that the King was intending to make peace with France. He 
: seater to me in the liveliest colours the mischief which such an al- 
‘liance would produce to Prussia ; spoke to me of a subsidy of several 
millions of piastres which: Englaad proposed to give to the latter power 5 
and: supported his assertion by several reasons which I no longer 
-rememher. My reply was.short. and distinct ; Never, I told him, 
vhad-I interfered in political affairs. He did not consider himself as 
» defeated, and not only begged.,.me to procure for him, without the 
vknowlege.of ministers, an audience of the King, but also to employ all 
‘the power which he supposed me to enjoy over the King’s mind, .in 
‘order to divert him from concluding peace with France. He added that | 
be eas eharged, in case this nezotiction should turn out according to the wish 
“of bis court, to give me a hundred thousand guineas, as a proof of its 
i: gratitude ; a step which it (i.e the court of England) ‘ took with 
‘(gd «much: the more satisfaction, because it was informed that. the 
:. ingehad not: provided for my future support.”? He told me too 
\ that I might, without scruple, accept his offers, since England asked 
>inething but what was. for the advantage of Prussia. The offer. of 
‘oso large a sum appeared to me suspicious. I was warmly offended 
‘by it, and drily replied that I couid not conceive how Lord Henry 
Speneer could propose such an intrigue to me, as my past conduct 
.'dhad_evinced both my disinterestedness and my want of influence. I 
», did, however, m conclusion, promise to request for him a private 
, ,audijence of the King. In truth, the next day, I gave the King an 
"exact account of the conference which I had with Lord Henry 
~~ “Spencer.. The Kmg ‘smiled, and said that he would grant the 
“English ambassador an audience, but that he would make no change 
** Gnhis' resolutions.’ | 


— 


In consequence of the promise of secresy to which we ‘bee 
\yoforenxalluded, these memoirs comprise a risa 4 small 
portion of the writer’s history ; and it will be seen that the 
|. facts:stated in her justification: depend. almost exclusively on 
.. jher,own affirmation. Those friends, to whose character ‘she 
.., appeals, as a proof of the excellence of her own, ate too ‘little 
_.(denown. tous to admit of our formirig any judgment ort the 
co Value ‘of their testimony. “The letters of a gréat ‘many private 
Hh 3 acquaintances 
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acquaintances are added, in a second volume, to manifest the~ 
high respectability of her connections: but the reader will not 
always ‘form this ‘conclusion from the perusal of them ; while 
he must unequivocally condemn, in numerous instances, the 
wanton and useless violation of private confidence. The 
epistolary effusions of the late Earl of Bristol, Bishop of 
Derry, will be read with the greatest amusement and surprize, 
They are marked by a style of rattling and enthusiastic gallantry, 
sanctioned perhaps by the manners of the last age, and_ still 

ermitted in the language of lively old men. His Lordship 
travelled with the Countess over many parts of Italy, and in- 
vited her to join him and take a voyage up the Nile in a 
spronaro, having then acquired that Egyptomania which after- 
ward became so general, and threatened at one time to re-. 
plunge our chairs and our tables into barbarism. ‘This interesting. 
tour was never made, but the friendship of the two persons. 
appears to have suffered no diminution during the: life of 
Lord Bristol. We are therefore at a loss to conceive how the 
Countess could excuse herself for charging a dignified eeclesi- 
astic with atheism, and could declare that ‘ one of his letters, 
one of the longest written by him, was a treatise on Irreligion.” 
This dangerous treatise is however suppressed ; and we, for 
our own part, are resolved never to convict any person of writing 
atheism, unless we see the very paper from which the ac- 
cusation is drawn. It is a breach of good manners and mor 
rality, very promptly suspected and easily alleged : but, when 
brought to the proof, the slightest variation of the phrase may 
give a totally opposite effect. We shall always protest, in the 
strongest and most general terms, against every law that makes 
words into treason, under any circumstances. 

The Countess pE LicHtTENAU appears to have undergone 
many calamities since the death of the King, besides the 
persecutions of the court. She is at this moment not only 
the widowed mistress of a great monarch, but the widowed 
wife of a living husband, a young musician whom she married 
in her old age, and who afterward deserted her, from avowed 
weariness. Neither does she appear to have been able to do 
much good to her own family, since she justifies herself 
against the charge of haying done too much in their favour, by 
whimsically printing a begging letter from her own distressed 
and dying sister, who solicits some smal] relief in her last mo~ 
ments. Another letter is addressed by the Countess herself to 
the Count de Stolberg, the husband of her daughter, in which 
she assails his want of generosity, and even of common honesty, 
respecting pecuniary arrangements in the most angry terms, 
of reproach. On the whole, these volumes betray a peculiar 


dediciency. 
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deficiency of feeling and delicacy, and are almost desti- 
tute of the curious historical information which they might na- 


turally have been expected to contain. __ D 
; - én e 





7 oe 


Art. 1V. Alphonse, ou le Fils Naturel, &c. i.e. Alphonso, or 
the Natural Son, by Madame pe Genzis. 12mo. 3 Vols. 
Paris. ‘180g. Reprinted in London for Dulau and Co. 


T° offer the remotest hint that the talents of a veteran author 
are on the verge of declension has ever appeared to us the 
most painful of all the arduous duties which are attached .to 
the office of a literary censor ; and in the famous anecdote of 
Gil Blas and the Archbishop of Toledo, the plain-spoken 
courage of the secretary is much more com ata than the 
indignation of the patron.. When the mind is habitually ine 
dulging in the pleasures of invention and’ composition, in the 
most gratifying exercise of its own faculties, and in the hope 
of increasing reputation with the world, how can it brook the 
¢old admonition that would extinguish these intelfectual en- 
joyments, and repress this self-rewarded activity ? Yet per- 
haps it would be less mortifying to receive the suggestion from 
the lips of a disinterested adviser, than to collect it from th 
universal neglect and indifference of the public. | m 
The Natural Son of this lady’s advanced years is the name 
sake of a legitimate offspring, the fruit of her better days. 
The Alphonse, who has captivated the imagination and awakened 
the understanding of so many youthful readers, as the hero 
of La Feérie dela Nature, (see the Veillees du Chéteauy) ‘was 
one of the most lively,. rational, and agreeable companions 
whom we have ever had the good fortune to encounter : whose 
singularities were made subservient to the principles of sound 
good sense, and whose wanderings all terminated in some in- 
telligible and useful object. We are sorry to say that the 
left-handed Creole, who now stands at our tribunal, is entirely 


deficient in all the qualities which recommended his- elder _ 


brother to our esteem. Wild without romance, excentri¢c 
without originality, and violent without sensibility, his warmest 
emotions excite no sympathy ; and his most éxtravagant enter- 
prizes, while they perpetually shock and disgust, want. even 
the easily attained merit of producing either interest or sur- 

prize. | 
It is very singular that the mind of Madame pe Gents, 
in ‘approaching the maturity of age, shoukd have become more 
enamoured of the puerile dreams of fancy, which were never 
its natural element, and less attentive to that judgment for 
Hh. which 
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which :she was at an early period remarkably distinguished ‘+ 
but soit is. The vagaries which compose the tale before ‘us 
would*indicate a strangely distorted imagination, even in @ 
-Pirl of fourteen, who eth a few hours of leisure from the 

uties’ of a boarding-school, to compose her first romance. 
At the same time, we cannot deny even to these volumes the 
merit of great. shrewdness in observing character, and peculiar 
félicity in sketching the minor foibles of society. We shall 
dismiss them from our consideration, when we. have selected, 
49,4, slight specinen-of these excellencies, the. conversazione of 
the Marquise de *** at Besancon : 156 


+264 he Marchionéss 2 week after her return from Paris, opened 
her’ house, and gave her first assembly. The company was pro- 
iéusly numerous : but:a general aukwardness reigned among the 
ndies; who were two years behind the fashions, the fon, and the 
manuers of the day, in the court and the capital. The Marchioness 
and her daughter-were examined with avidity ; and how ill drest 
id the others think themselves, compared with these. living images 
of the ladies of Versailles !’ [ Here follows a description of the fashions, 
somewhat.too particular for our comprehension.} ¢ Alf this apparel 
geeméd to be in so perfect a taste, that many ladies ventured to 
predict’ that the fashion at last was settled, and would ‘change na 
fhoré, because it was impossible for the wit of man to devise anything 
friore agreeable or more beautiful. ad 
-6 Masic and dancing were introduced, because the Marchioness 
wisked her daughter to shine as the pupil of Balbatre, (an organist) 
and.of Vestris... It must be owned that Miss Aurora, iu spite of the 
celebrity, of her master, had no success on the harpsichord. She 
was wholly destitute of taste and ear, and, to the great satisfaction 
of the asgembly, she was absolutely eclipséd by an humble-and 
‘timid’ pupil of the organist of the cathedral ; but, in the dance, 
‘Aurora took her revenge. Her secret: spleen gave her an air of 
‘animation which did not belong to her ; and her triumphant man- 
ner_in taking her place intimidated all the other dancers: but how 
great was the general dismay, when the musician, instructed the da 
before by Aurora, played a couutry-dance which'was unknown to the 
swhole company !. All were motionless, except Aurora, and she darted 
on, followed by her bewildered partner, who knew not what to do. 
‘Aurora stopped with an expression of surprize; the guests were forced 
‘Yo acknowleye that they knew neither the figure nor the tune of this 
dance; ‘and the Marchioness exclaimed from her seat that, for the last 
-gix "months, ‘nothing else had been danced at Paris! What con- 
Isternation, what confusion, these terrible words produced! It was 
(observed, too, that'the Marchioness and her daughter looked at oné 
another with a sort of compassionate smile. Yet so great was the 
sdesire;,to >become aéquainted with this fashionable country-dance, 
r afr fh WDA NAP humbly intreated to teach.the figure of jt; but 


abe gravely answered that it was too difficult. In vain she propased 





- 
a) 
- 


two or three that were equally unknown ;.she.assumed at last an na 
k (i woie otabedd as tah rsd. P ¢ 
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the. greatest distress ; and- it was necessary to.submit'to-dange the 
Madelon, Friguet,, the Visites, the Petits Paniers, &c. Avrora, incas 
pable of coalsing % develope all her talent in these gothic country-: 
vances, in general only walked down them, with the most disdainful and 
non-chalant demeanour : but, notwithstanding her negligence, she had 
an ait of superiority, her elbows were raised, her arms elevated, with ' 
an ease and manner that appeared inimitable; and from time to time 


she executed a few steps, of which it was impossible to refrain fromt~ 





secretly admiring the elegance. The other young: persons danced 
with 80 little hope of success, they were so much ashamed of knows. 
ing only. the old-figures which had long been forgotten at Paris,:and 
they so much dreaded the critical and sneering look of Aurora and 
the Marchioness, that it was impossible to form a set for the second 
dance.’ dates 


We shall ever regret that talents, so decidedly formed for the 
comic delineation of life and manners, have been so often mise 
employed. on.sentimental and extravagant romance. Madame pg 
GEN.I3’ heroics lead us to speculate on the sort of tragedy: that 


would have proceeded from the muse of Foote. Den | 





Art. V. Voyage en Espagne, &c. ; i.e. A Journey into Spain by the: 
"Chevalier St. Gervais, a French Officer; with the various occure 
+ yences attending his Travels, by M. pz Lantisr, Knight of the. 
Order of St. Louis, 2 vols, 8vo. pp. 879. Paris. 1809. Ime 
*ported by Dulau and Co. Price 11. sewed. ; 


7B had occasion to shew, in our last Appendix, by more than 
" one example, the practices to which booksellers and booke. 
making authors have recourse in France. , Their plan is, like 
that of the Curls. of London, to take hold of some subject 
which stn bt occupies the public attention, and to issue.a 
yariety of publications relating to it: publications generally: 
containing little more than what has been said over and over 
again, but prepared inthat plausible and sparkling style which suits. 
the superticial taste of French readers. The journey or rather 
pretended journey into Spain, which is now before us, comes 
literally under this general description: but we are induced to 
extend our account of it to some length for two reasons :—t 
afford our readers an example of the manner in which books are 
at present manufactured in France, and to embrace an oppore 
tunity of communicating some of our own ideas on. the. state. of 
Spain, before she is forgotten and sunken (for .a time. atleast) 
into.a French province, | | | a8 stow tooan 
,M,.pe.LanrTrer illustrates his book with ‘an engraving of 
himself ; »which leaves no room to distrust the painter’s impar- 
tiality apd plain dealing, since it ig one of the most rueful counc. 
tenancesthat we have‘clanced to'seé for some time. Many years 
wh have 
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hiave passed’ since our critical acquaintance with M. Lanrier 
commenced, and thé present portrait confirms our notion that the 
gay season of his life has long elapsed. The glow of youth 
seems to have flown from the cheek and vivacity from the ye 
of this antiquated candidate for fame, yet in his writings he 
continues to labour stoutly for the praise of briskness and 


vigour. Oi: 

after an introduction containing some unsuccessful attempts: 
at wit, and afew of those common-place Latin quotations which 
abound ‘throughout the book, the Chevalier Saimt Gervais is 
made to enter on his history. This fictitious personage repre- 
sents himself ‘as a Calvinist of the south-west of France, and a 
younger son of a. family whose profession, from time imme- 
morial, had been that of arms. As love and war have always 

Gne together, the youthful chevalier must necessarily fall 
in love at the‘early age of sixteen. On writing to his father 
for leave to espouse the fair object of his affection, the veteran 


egnt him a laconic reply. ¢ I have obtained for you,” said he, 
¢ 


-alieutenancy in the regiment in which I served during thirty- 
five years. Go and espouse glory — she will be a faithful mistress 
to-you, if. you are faithful in your services to her.” Thus 
obliged to relinquish the lady, he joined the French army in 
Germany, and was employed during the inglorious war against . 
the King of Prussia, which beganin 1756. On the conclusion 
of peace, he returned to the Pyrenees; and passing the towns 
df Pau and Tarbes, and describing the beautiful scenery around | 
them,’ he proceeds to repair the ravages of war on his constitu- 
tidn, ‘by drinking the waters of Baréges. He is captivated 
with the picturesque situation of this town; which stands in 
the midst of mountains, and is noted as well for the resort of © 
invalids, as for the ptimitive manners of the inhabitants of the - 
adjacent country ; who have their winter habitations in shel- — 
tered spots, and their summer cabins in the higher grounds. .. 
During the. warm months, their sheep are turned to pasture on 
the mountains, one person taking care of the flocks of the whole - 
hamlet, and leaving his neighbours at leisure for harvest Work. 
At the end of the autumn, each repairs to his winter-residence, 
and lives on the stock of provisions which he had ‘laid up 
against the season in which snow and tempests cut off all com- 
munication. ’ | Prsecis 
' So romantic a neighbourhood could’ not fail to inspire a 
Frenchman with love. The former mistress of the chevalier’s ~ 
youthful ‘affections had deliberately married in his absence, but 
he soon found another in an adorable Cecilia, who had attended 
a sick mother to the waters of Baréges. ‘ Her: first look,”-he says, 
© fired: my heart ; ‘and her sweet and melodious voice completed’ © 
ois | 5 the 
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the conquest.’ Unfortunately, on. an, explanation’¢aking 
place, it proved that the lady was engaged, and evenron the 
point of marriage. The residence of Baréges now became ing 
supportable to him; he hurried away; and after some interval; 
he rejoined his regiment at Perpignan, where in due time’ this 
inflammable gentleman was captivated by the charms of a fair 
Spaniard, named Seraphina. Her heavenly figure and. her 
sparkling eyes shone on him all at once with such lustre, that 
he immediately asked himself whether this was not ‘ an angel 
sent down in pity to mortals.’ When she walked abroad, and 
displayed the graces of her person, he pronounced that. ¢:she: 
could be nothing less than a goddess.’ He was so happy as to 


make an impression on this adorable creature before her depar= 


ture for Spain ; and, at some distance of time, he set out oma 
journey through that country in quest of his fair enslaver. It 
is this expedition which forms the subject of the work. ._- 

. A‘journey from Perpignan to Cordova, the residence of the 
admired Seraphina, includes several of. the most interesting. 
cities in Spain; Barcelona, Valencia, Murcia, Granada, and 
others; and the object of the book is to give a representation of 
Spain and Spanish manners in the attractive shape of narrative, 


rather than in the dry form of didactic explanation. Instead 


of merely apprizing us by description of the existence of par- 
ticilar characters and usages, the plan of the author is to sur~ 
round the traveller with living personages, and to fix the 
reader’s attention on scenes of personal intercourse and actual 
business. ‘This is his favourite method of describing a country 5 
his “ Travellers in Switzerland,” which we hadoccasion tonotice 
in Vol. XLI. N.S. page 417., being on a similar plan. Our. 
primary objection to this kind of writing consists in the perplexity 
which it causes to the reader in distinguishing real-from fictitious, 
personages ; an objection that applied very strongly to his work on 
Switzerland, in which he introduced several real characters. 
To the present volumes it has also some application : but a more 
grievous charge against them arises from the author’s poverty of 
local knowlege and unhappy prolixity of detail in the, imagi- 


nary part of his narrative. We have had a laborious search in - 
quest of a few passages which might combine the purpose of « 
instruction to our readers with the advantage of aftording ‘speci=:: 


mens of the book, and we have been able to find only one:of 
that description ; a passage in which an account is given of the 
once promising settlement of La Carolina, situated amid the 
chain of -moyntains known by the name of Sierra Morena. It 
is as follows ; (Val, II. p. 309.) de 


‘ Ia pursuing our route from Cordova, we passed the Guadale © 


quiver oyer a very fine bridge, We were now on the borders of the 
c* . country 
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éountry, so famous in anticnt.times under the name of. Betica, buf’ 
resembling, at the present day, a vast field laid waste by an army.’ 
However; in approaching the town of Anduxar, we found several. 
well cultivated plains, and saw great numbers of melons and citrons, 
At Guarda Romana, (pronounced Guarraman,) we were sure. 
prized to find good buildings of hewn stone, standing four and four 
together, and havg small gardens in front. We perceived flower-pote 
in the casemegts, and cradles with spinning wheels before the doors. 
The men were at work in the gardens, the children were playing 
about, or driving sheep, and the women, neatly dressed, were busy 
sewing, spinning, or suckling their infants: ** This country,’’ says 
wy-poctical companion, ‘is lela, délettosa, (cheerful and delightful; ) 
it,1¢:classic ground, and much surpasses the valley in Judxa,. watered 
by the,brook of Cedron. Were I King of Spain, I would people 
this.canton with shepherds and shepherdesses of Arcadiaand Sicily. 
¢ And as for me, I would transport hither able bodied men, instead df 
sending them to work in the mines of Mexico and Perv? 6 
¢ This colony was a mixture of Germans, French, and Spaniards. 
We found sitting before the door of a house an old Alsacian; whose 
grey hairs and the serenity and cheerfulness of whose manner induced 
us to approach him. ‘* 1 was,”’ he said, ‘ one of the original founders. 
of the colony: we were induced to come here by Don Pablo Olavideyto 
the number of six thousand, and all Germans : this country, which had 
been loudly extolled to us, was at that time a mere solitude, covered 
with woods of. fir, which were the resort of wolves and robbers, and 
the terror of travellers. We could not even find water-to drink ; and 
consequently, in the first years, a great many of our number died’ of 
melancholy and of epidemic complaints. I escaped death: but I 
toiled all day like a slave, and often bathed with my tears’ the 
morsel of bread which I ate ;.and I saw my wife perish at my side, from 
misery and excessive fatigue, along with one child of two years old, 
“At last Providence took pity on the new settlera, and you observe 
‘that, after immense toils and hardships, the colony is beginning to 
prosper. The plan. was to give.each fails in the outset a pick-axe, 
spade, hatchet, hammer, scythe, and. plough, along with some 
earthern-ware, blankets, ard sheeting. ‘I'o these were added’ in the 
‘sequel, to each family, two cows, five sheep, and five she-goats 
‘with poultry, grain, and vegetables.” We congratulated the old 
man on his happiness, * Call it my repose,”’ said he, * for happi- 
ness T expect only inheaven.”” -. 7 445s, 
_. 4: Inccontinuing our road, the ground became imperceptibly higher, 
‘and the views.more varied and more romantic. As we came near to 
i€arolina, we stopped on an eminence, where we had a view of this 
mew:settlement. We saw in all directions fertile meadows covered 
swith cows, horses, colts, and mules ; and we perceived humble dwele 
lings; where recent. settlers, forgetting an ungrateful country, had 
‘come to adopt a new one under a more mild and genial atmosphere. 


‘This town stands on a fine elevation, and contains severgl wide streets, 


crossing cach other at right angles,.and ornamented with statues and. 


bridges. The houses are, plain-and uniform ;.the market is Kept in 


an octagonal space, surrounded by a piazza, and situated im the id 
le 
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dle of the town; while the placformof the-hill is laid out in kitchen 
gardens, and. planted with avenues of elms. The neighbouring 
pleasute-fardens are beautiful. The new-ploughed lands: promise 
abundance ; wells are dug in all directions ; and the streamilets frot: 
the high grounds are now directed into’ reservoirs, aid made -subsers 
vient to the purposes of irrigation. Five villages aré building ; it 
the middle of each is a small church, with its parsonage, a’prison,'@ 
council-room, and a small hospital. | Pheer 
~~ 6 On inquiring the laws and regulations of this new establish- 
ment, I was informed that a grant of twenty or thirty years'was made. 
to each family, on condition of their bringing the land into a state 
of cultivation withinjten years They pay no taxes till after the ex- 
piration of this period ; tithes become due at the end of four years 
and the settlers, or their heirs or servants, cannot quit during tem 
years the portion of ground which has been granted to them. If they 
wish to fix themselves there at the end of that period, thé groundiis 
let to them on lease, and they pay a small quit-rent. Government 
furnishes grain for seed, but after harvest an equal quantity must be 
repaid, Government moreover supplies some agricultural implements, 
and defrays the costs of building the shells of the houses. Each district 
hae a school standing near its church, where the children are instructed 
‘in the Spanish language, and in the doctrines of Christianity: but their 
teachers must go no farther, it being laid down as a rule thata 
laboyrer should know nothing but religion and moral duty, with the 
“use of his hands.—On walking about, we found that this tract, 
lately barren or deformed with briars, was rapidly advancing in cul- 
‘tivation; it was covered with a variety of productions, flowers, 
-wegetables, grain, and flax: vines, olives, mulberries, apples, and 
cherries, were all in a course of progress, and promised future 
“crops to the cultivators, most of whom had enlarged their houses and 
improved their gardens. ‘¢ Ease and tranquillity,” said I, ‘ seem 
‘to reign throughout, but I fear they will not continue; I hear 
already the murmur of discontent ;”? whence does‘it arise ? —~‘¢‘-From 
‘the restlessness of human nature; we love aur casey and dislike the 
‘labour which is necessary to procure it; we aspire after comfost, 
‘and ‘know not how to enjoy it. Besides, we fear that government 
will neglect us; and we dread the resentment of the monks: they 
are implaeable. Don-Pablo Olavide procured the royal sanction ta 
“an article which forbade the establishment of a convent of’ either 
“sex, under whatever denomination, and directed that all spiritual 
"matters should be regulated by vicars and curates. - We fear that 
this clause ‘will prove the overthrow of the settlement: Cougs 
Qlavide himself apprehcnds a storm: intrigues are im: agitation; 
the- monks are in the field.” The prophecy was unfortunately 
toe true. A Spanish grandee, in the capacity of superior: alguazil. 
“of thé Inquisition, arrested M. Qlavide, and carried him'to @ prison. 
of the Holy Office. His books and papers were seiged; .and: his 
trial was carried on during two years in. great secrecy. Hewas 
obliged to appear before this nocturnal tribunal, clothed in yellaw, 
“and with a wax taper in his hand. His judgee amounted tothe 
~ numberof forty, and were a mixed aysemblage ‘of prandces, perenne 
are : | «MONK, 
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monks, and ecclesiastics ; his indictment. charged him with intimacy, 
with Voltaire and Rousseau, with having spoken the language of freee 
thiokers,.and with ridiculing the fathers of the church. The verdict 
followed :—it declared him a heretic, confiscated his property, and 
condemned him to be imprisoned during eight years in a monastery, 
for the purpose of doing penance and reading pious books. However, 
on making a solemn abjuration of heresy, he was formally absolved 
from the verdict, and permitted to seek tranquillity in France.’ 


After having extracted this specimen of the work,—the most 
favourable that either of the volumes afforded us,—we will not 
confine the attention of our readers any longer to M. LantisER, 
nor to the tedious details of his hero; who, after all his 
impatience in journeying, comes too late to espouse the 
inconstant Seraphina, and is forced to seek conjugal comfort - 
in the affections of a Valencian lady. "We proceed now to the 
second part of our article ; the communication of some general 
remarks on the condition ef Spain, prior to Bonaparte’s 
usurpation. | | 

Literature. The claim of Spain to rank eminent scholars 
among its natives is of very antient date; Quintilian, Lucan, 
Silius Italicus, Martial, and Seneca the tragedian, having all | 
been born in that country; and the ignorance diffused over 
Europe, through the long period of the dark ages, was in 
some measure lessened in this region by the comparative 
civilization of the Moors. How greatly the sciences of arith- 
metic and algebra are indebted to them is well known; and 
they paid atiention likewise to geography, experimental phi- 
losophy, geometry, natural history, astronomy, chemistry, and 
agriculture. In the Christian part of Spain, the luminary 
of the dark ages was Alphonso X., surnamed the Sage, who 
flourished in the 13th century. The era at which the 
successful cultivation of letters began in Spain, as well as in» 
the rest cf Europe, was the 15th century, after the extinction 
of the separate monarchies by the marriage of Ferdinand with 
Isabella. ‘They continued to, prosper during the brilliant reign 
of Charles Vth, and still more under Philip II.; who, gloomy — 
and. bigotted as he was, took pleasure in patronizing literature. 
After the age of his successor, Philip III., the taste for elegant 
literature declined, and was sueceeded by a predilection for 
oriental pomposity and bombast. This lasted more than 2 
¢entury ; and not much above fifty years have passed*since the 
efforts of some eminent men for its reform have begun to, be 
effectual. One of the most active contributors tojthe revival 
of lost taste in Spain’ was Feyjoo, a Benedictine monk, whose, _ 
writings embraced a great variety of topics. He published his _ . 
thoughts in the shape of essays, and has been called by some’ 
| persons 
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persons the Spanish Addison. His Teatro, Critico, Universal 
and his Cartas eruditas y curiosas, are both, works: of merit; * 
and dedicated to a common object, the refutation’ of ‘vulgar, - 
errors. Divinity, law, medicine, and philosophy, all succes- 
sively engaged his attention.—{he pride of Spain for works of 
imagination is Cervantes, as Mariana is for history: but with... 
these deserve to be mentioned many other eminent names; as. : 
Quevedo, Saavedra, Solis, Zurita, Augustine, and Herrera. 
Quevedo exercised his satirical powers, through the medium _ 
of various kinds of writing, on the errors of his countr give 
Saavedra exhibited to them the picture of a politicaland literary: - 
republic; Solis wrote a narrative of the conquest of Mexico 5 
Zurita, an Arragonese, composed the history of his mother=' 
country; Herrera related the conquest of America; and 
Antony Augustine, archbishop of ‘Tarragona, directed: his: 
attention to several departments of history. ‘These names 
belong to the former era of Spanish literature, the reigns of 
Philip II., and III. : but the last century, or rather, half-century, 
has also been distinguished by candidates for historic fame.! 
Exclusively of other works, Masdeus’ Historia critica de Espaiay 
and ‘Andres’ Origen, progressor, y estado actual de toda la 
litteratura, deserve to be mentioned as books of standing 
reputation. . 

In Oratory, that art which so speedily appears under the 
enjoyment of political liberty, the Spaniards! cannot boast of 
having excelled. It was extinguished in their Cortes and 
other public assemblies, by the usurpations of : the royak 
authority, at the epoch in which the revival of letters might have 
raised it to distinction ; and it was excluded from the bar, as 
we shall shortly observe, by the absurd proceedings of their 
law-courts. ‘The pulpit remained; and Spain can lay claim 
to some eloquent preachers, among whom Francis de Toledo, 
John de Avila, and Lewis de Granada, are the most con- 
spicuous. | , ; 

Poetry was not restrained by the same shackles which 
eloquerice endured; and in this kind of composition, accordingly, 
the imagination of the Spaniards has rioted in all its luxuriance, 
The provengal poetry was early cultivated in Catalonia and Vae 
lencia, but the latter part of the 16th and the beginning of the! 
17th century have been accounted the Augustan age of the ~ , 
Spanish Muse. After that period, the taste of their poets was ° ‘4 
perverted, and this class of literary men have shewn more pers 
tinacity than their brethren in adhering to national habits. They 
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have by no means adopted foreign improvement with that modest - 
consciousness of the want of it, which has been apparent in the \ 3 
menibers of several other departments of, literature..-The , 
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Spanish stage deserves attention as an index to the national 
taste. It began to shake off its primitive rudeness in the i¢th 
century ; and at the end of the 16th, it was adorned by the 
qlistinguished names of Cervantes, Calderon, and Lope de 
Vega. Under such guidance as this, it easily took the lead of 
the cotemporary theatres of Europe: but it has by no means. 
maintained this early ascendency. While the drama in other 
countries has been in a course of progressive improvement, 
that of Spain has been stationary or retrograde. The clamour 
of the mob has given the law on the Spanish stage, and has 
forced their best writers, even Cervantes himself to fashion 
their works on a coarse model. ‘Pheir dramas are of various 
kinds; the sacred, in which paradise and purgatory, angels 
and devils, were represented in motley assemblage ; the heroic, 
replete with supernatural adventures and romantic intrigues ; 
and in the third place, the dramas of character, which contain 
pictures of Spanish manners, and venture to pourtraytheirnafion- 
al pride and extravagant sensibility. The last are by much the 
best of their serious pieces ; and of their light productions, the 
most entertaining and instructive are the Saynettes, or comedies 
of a single act, representing with singular felicity the habits 
of the common. people. It is usual to introduce these short 
entertainments between the acts of their dramas; and the 
Spanish performers excel in such appeals to the risible faculties 
of their audience. The radical error of thie Spanish theatre is 
a predilection for the marvellous, and for buffoonery ;—a 
predilection which seems to give way by very slow steps to the 
progress of a better taste. ‘Their mode of acting also partakes 
of the national taste for hyperbole. It is by much too violent 5. 
their recitation seems to be a feat of strength; and a rapid 
succession of cries and shrieks is expected by the audience as a 
matter of course. es 

In regard to the Elegant Arts, the Spaniards have some 
pretensions to notice in architecture and to eminence in 
sculpture: but their principal distinction has been in painting. 
The excellence of their artists consists in an accurate imitation 
of nature, but their most finished pieces have been on sacred 
eubjects. Like other elegant pursuits, painting had declined 
since the reign of Philip III.; but the labours of Mengs have 
contributed to revive it, and to give fame to the Spanish schoo} 
of the 18th century. The number of Spanish universities — 
was formerly twenty-four, and still amounts to seventeen. 


- The professors and scholars are very numerous: but their plan 


of education is so prejudiced and antiquated, that very little 


' sgood.is effected in the way of education. The antient glory 
-@f Salamanca has disappeared, and Valencia has been in later 
ye . 2 
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Hines. fayourite university... That city has also an atademy 


of the fine arts. Madrid has a similar institution, and Seville 
Bee an. Reade for painting. spi 


_. Government. Since the extinction of the influence of the 


Cortes in the 17th century, the governing powers have almost 
entirely centered in the crown. Public business was 
transacted by different councils nominated by the crown; and 


holding their sittings in the ‘capital : such were the council of © 


the Indies, the council of Castile, the chamber of Castile, &e. 


Under this sort of constitution, the. regal ‘power could be . 


little ‘checked either by the people or the aristocracy. The 
shades of nobility in Spain are, various, according to the 
particular usages of different pravinces: but the whole number 
of grandees is about 130; and. that of marquisses, counts, and 
Yiscounts, about 530. To calculate the inferior ranks, wha 
are termed noble, would be a task of some labour : they con- 
sist of several denominatioris; the Generosos, or old families 
not holding any rank from the crown; the Caballeros, persons 
ennobled “by letters patent; and the Ciudadands, ennobled 
‘Citizens, such as jurats, consuls, or, their descendants. The 
.doctors of law and medicine enjoy. personal nobility, but cannot 
transmit it to their posterity. Ricos hombres, infanzones, and, 
,escudergs, OY esquires, are all titles of rank { byt in Castile only 
,ove kind of rank exists, the Hidalgo, the title of Dax being 
indiscriminately bestowed. in that province, while in Catalonia 
_and Valencia it is restricted to the highest of the Spantshmilitary. 
‘officers. The number of officers who have risen from the ranks 
is very considerable, it having been usual to appropriate ever 
third vacancy to serjeants,’ who continued. members of, th 
_army,. while a large proportion of the miore.affuent offigerg 
“were in the habit of relinquishing the setvice,--Justice, was 
administered in Spain by royal dudienzas, or.cou¥ts composed: of 
a greater or smaller number of. judges... ‘These; courts: were 
seven in number, and held: their sittings. respectively at 
_ Barcelona, Valencia, Saragossa, Oviedo, Corunna, Sevillepand af, 
_ Cacerez for the province of Estremadura,,, Their, jurisdictien 
_ comprehended civil.as well ‘as crimingl cases ; and.in qpestions 
___ exceeding a small sum, an appeal lay from their decision to the 
-Chanceties of Valladolid and Granada. The. definitive appeal 
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. in Spain arise from the exorbitant privileges of the escrivanos 


or ‘attornies, who are intitled to receive all declarations, 
depositions, rejoinders, &c. of the parties, without the interpo- 
sition and even in the absence of the judges: while also by a 
singular perversion of equity and common sense, the defendant 
1s forsed to employ the same attorney as the plaintiff. The 
attornies have thus an opportunity of drawing out their pro- 
ceedings to an extravagant length ; and as each magistrate has 
a separate court, the choice of the courts, in places which 


‘have more than one, remains with the attornies, who can 


thus turn judicial fees into whatever channel they chuse. 


The consequence is that the men, to whom it belongs to 


controul the attornies, are thus, in a great measure, rendered 
dependent on them, so that the latter are often permitted 
to practise extortion with impunity. It is a rule in Spanish 
law that the losing party shall not pay his adversary’s costs ;— 
a rule worthy of such a system, and devised for the purpose 
of extracting the largest possible sums from the pockets of 
both sides. , 
_ Bonaparte’s usurpation will probably effect a great revolution 
in the Spanish church, its wealth being too powerful an attrac- 
tion to escape the watchful eye of the new government. The 
Archbishop of Toledo, perhaps the richest ecclesiastical dig- 
nitary in Europe, had an income of 125,000l. sterling ; and 
although none of the other members of the Spanish church 
approached this princely revenue, several possessed above 
20,0001. sterling per annum. In regard to numbers, Spain 
included in 1788, 22,000 nuns, 49,000 monks, and 60,000 
priests of all descriptions. Numerous as they were, the pro- 
portion of these unproductive members to the whole nation 
was not so large in Spain as in France before the revolution ; 
and it was in a state of progressive diminution, in consequence 
of ‘the prohibition to receive novices, and of the union of 
several orders together. The Popes had great power, in respect 


of both church-patronage and discipline, until the year 1753 ; 


when a concordat transferred the principal part of it to the 
crown of Spain, They continued after this to possess some 
share of the patronage, but they had no longer any interference 
with matters of temporal discipline. The ecclesiastical courts 
in Spain were still able to exeycise too extensive a jurisdiction 
for a civilized age, but the severity of the inquisition has been 
over-rated, as far at least as it regards modern times. | 
"Commercial and political circumstances. — The intercourse: be-: 
tween Spain and her colonies was long restricted by. the! blind: 
fapacity, of. government to a single harbour, which, inthe first 
instance, was Seville and afterward Cadiz. Every thing was: 
te yf 3 : | PS ‘jealously 
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Jealously watched by the crown. The galleons were govern- 
ment-vessels, and sailed only at certain seasons in’ fleéts ; the re- 
gister-ships were vessels freighted by merchants, and were pér- 
mitted to sail in the intervals of the periodical fleets.’ “Ihe 
latter were first established in 1739, and proved a consider- 
able amelioration of the former illiberal plari: but the colonial 
intercourse still-remained clogged with ruinous restrictions. 
Monthly packets were first established in 1764; and in 1778 
the alarmirig example of the troubles in the English colonies 
induced the Spariish court to widen the channels of intercourse 
between the mother-country and her trans-atlantic possessions, 
by admitting other ports, a8 well as Cadiz, to a participation 
of ‘the traffic. ‘These ports were Seville, Carthagena, Alicant, 
Barcelona, St. Andero, Corunna, and Gijon. The beneficial 
éffects of this increased freedomt were rapid both at home and 
abroad. In 1778, the mercantile marine of Spain consisted 
of only a few hundred sail, half Biscayans and half Catalonians : 
but of late years, Catalonia alone has had above a thousand sail. 
Still, much is wanting to carry the Spanish mercantile marine 
to its proper extent, since even the coasting trade is conducted 
in a great measure under foreign flags. ‘The inland trade, not 
having been stimulated by the activity of foreigners, nor fa- 
voured by the protecting care of government, remains in a 
state of stagriation which would seem incredible to a native 
of England. lt a si 

In regard to Spanish America, the increase of population and 
industry has been most conspicuotts in Mexico. Peru has madé 
a much less rapid progress. Of 35 millions of piastres an 
hually supplied by the American mines, Mexico affords 22 ~ 


Peru - - - - 6 
New Granada st ee a ea 
Chili eo ee + 4 ® 
Buenos Ayres, including Potosi, = = < 3:. 

Total 32 


_ The Working of mines being, like other branches of trade, 
in great measure a private speculation, has increased in pro- 
portion to the extension of colonial wealth and population, 
Of thé reventie atcruing to the crown from the colonies, much 
less arises from the per centage on the produce of the mines 
than is commonly supposed. Mixed taxes are levied. here 
as well as elsewhere; and the tribute of the mines does not 
exceed a sixth part of the whole. Two-thirds of the revenue 
are absorbed in colonial charges; the remaining third is re- 
mitted home. The cruelty of the Spaniards towards the In- 
dians, dnd thé consequent dectease in Indian population, have 
Ji2 both 
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both been greatly exaggerated. Charges of this sort were appli- 
cablechieflyto the age of the discovery and conquest. At present, 
the number of men employed in mining in the province of 
Mexico, which bears so large a proportion to the whole, does 
not exceed 30,000 5 the occupation is not accounted unhealthy, 


_and is not compulsory on the inhabitants. 


We are accustomed in this country to hear of financial 
transactions for such prodigious sums, that an English reader- 
is apt to smile on being told that the national debt of Spain, — 
that debt which has embarrassed her treasury and impeded her 
military exertions, —does not exceed twenty millions sterling. 
This reminds us of the alarm expressed in France in 1800, 
when it was found that a projected loan of 200,000l. sterling 
had failed. Such is the difference, in financial revenues, be- 
tween. a country of confirmed industry, aud one of indolence 
or dissipation. 

.. Wheat and barley are the kinds of corn which are principally 
cultivated in Spain, and the quality of both is good. Oats are 
less zn object of attention, being used as food for persons in 
some provinces only. Before the irruption of the French, 
positos, or. magazines of corn stored up against an unfavourable 
season, were «<listributed through the country; which were re~ 
plenished by a contribution in grain from every occupier of 
ground, in proportion to the extent of his farm. In the suc- 
ceeding year, this grain was delivered to him on receiving 
a quantity. somewhat larger of new grain; and in the event of 
scarcity, the corn thus stored up was retailed at a moderate 
price, either for seed or consumption. ‘The number of. 
posites throughout the whole country was about five thousand. 
The Moors were assiduous in directing the waters to the: pur-. 
pose of fertilizing the ground ; and the provinces which re- 
mained long in their possession are, to this day, the best irri- 
ated in Spain, so little improvement has.been added by the 
bours of their successors. Indolence is thus the bane of 
Spain in agriculture, in commerce, and in political enter- 
puze. It is this unhappy failing which has paralized their 
efforts against France, and which, notwithstanding their inve- 
terate antipathy to that country, will enable Bonaparte to 
overcome their resistance and to bind them in his chains. 
They. possess cqurage, and are remarkable for invincible con- 
stancy under misfortune: but a foolish over-estimate of their 
own power, 2 want.of due precaution, and, above all, a con- 
stant tardiness of-operation, render them unequal opponents 
to. their Gallic enemies. Whatever be their fate as to a 
sovereign, it is not likely that much approximation between 
the two countries in respect to national character will take 
. = place; 
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place ; since the reserved and serious habits of the Spaniards will 
ill accord with the restless gaiety and frivolity of their ‘north- 
ern’ neighbours. It is true, indeed, that we should form a 
véty mistaken notion of their manners, by judging of the 
present age from the stories of duennas and of conjugal 
jealousy which we see in romance ; these have disappeared : 
but a radical incompatibility between French and Spanish 
manners still remains; and that attachment of the. sexes, 
which in the one country is a light and variable feeling, isin 
the other a serious and lasting passion. Similar differences. 
may be-observed in the mode ia which each nation.pursues 
those amusements, such as music and dancing,. which are 
favourites with both. Spanish music is: grave and tender, 
being in some measure an imitation of the antient music of 
the Moors, improved by lessons from the Italian school. 
‘Their dances, the fandango and bolero, seem to call faculties 
of all kinds into action; they. express sensation or rather. 
passion by the eyes, and the other features of the face, as 
strongly as by the movements of the body ;. and the indelica- 
cies, of which they were productive, have led in recent times 
to their exclusion from genteel society. ; “ye 

The Spaniards are generally below the middle.stature, and, 
without being weak, are thin when compared. to the inha- 
bitants of the north of Europe: their .countenances - possess, 
considerable intelligence; and their female beauties generally- 
belong to the class of brunettes. The traveller who purposes - 
to visit Spain must be prepared for very indifferent accom-. 
modation: the communications are not sufficiently. frequent, 
to render inn-keeping a business of competition; and the inns. 
are under very absurd as well as oppressive regulations. . In 
villages, that a monopoly of provisions may be enforced, it, 
is common to prevent the landlord of. an itin from keeping any- 
stock on hand; in towns, the inns, which are generally. the 
property of corporations or great men, are often lett. at. an 
exorbitant rent; and in some places,.so little of the profit 
goes to the master of the house, that the inn: has no permaq 
nent occupant, and the inhabitants are compelled to keep it, 
by turns. During summer, the old Spanish custom is to 
travel in the morning and the evening, in order to avoid the. heat,. 
which is great, notwithstanding the elevation of the ground in. 
the interior. In this respect, the Castiles are to tha rest of: 
Spain what Bavaria is to the rest of Germany;—an ex- 
tensive tract of table-land, lying higher than the surrounding. 
provinces, and between fifteen and eighteen hundred feet 

above the level of the sea. 
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Agr, VI... Histoire du Feld Maréchal Souvarof, &c. 3 &. ¢. A Hie 
tory of the Life of Field Marshal Suwarof, combined with the 
eneral History of the Age; and accompanied by Observations on 
he principal Events; political and military, in which Rassta_has 
borne a Part during the 18th Century. ° By L. M. P. pe 
ILaverne; formerly an Officer of Dragoons. 8vo. pp. 490. 
Paris." “180g. Imported by Deconchy, London. Price 123, 
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AttE® having experienced no small portion of disgust from 

‘the catch-penny productions with which the Parisian 
booksellers are in the habit of inundating the public, we sit 
down with particular relish to the perusal of a book of real 
value. This history of Svwarof is the composition of a man 
who is evidently qualified for the task ; acquainted profession- 
ally with the art of war; and competent, by the extent of his 
general knowlege, to apprehend and describe, in its civil as 
well as military relations, the character of the extraordinary 
personage whose life he records. In addition alsa to his merits 
as an officer and ascholar, he possesses a claim to approbation 
from qualities which are still more rarely found in authors ; 
viz. impartiality in regard to his own country, and exemption 
from that base spirit of adulation which has become almost 
universal in France. He relates the sanguinary triumphs of 
the Russian chief over the French, as freely and explicitly as. 
those which were obtained over the Turks and the Poles; and 
he writes a military work without paying any compliments to 
Bonaparte, except towards the close : when, having introduced 
the names of other celebrated commanders, : and expatiated on 
their merits, it might have seemed invidious to pass without 
notice the most successful General of the present age. 

The character of Suqarof has been the subject of much dif- 
ference of opinion. Some persons have gone so far as to deny. 
him even the merit of military skill, and insist that he. 
should be considered in no other light than as a headstrong 
champion, whose rule was to accomplish every thing by dint 
of force and by an indiscriminate profusion of human blood, 
Other persons, (and these form a very numerous class,) while 
they accede to the justice of his claims to miltary fame, are 
disposed to limit their estimate of his knowlege to mere tactics; 
and, judging too literally from appearances, imagine that, be- 
cause he lived barbarously among barbarians, his mind was not 
less rude and uncultivated than his exterior manners.. ‘The 
question, how far these accusations are well founded, will be 
fully solved by an examination of the principal events. in the _ 
life‘of this celebrated commander; whose character has long _ 
engaged our attention, and has appeared to us to he o fae 
pice ome ‘ yo gata al ee PRGA 
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-deepet than the world suspected. The review of these events © 
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LAvVERNE’S. 
abstract with observations of our own, particularly in regard to 
the memorable campaign of Italy ; reserving to the conclusion 
our notice of the few points in which we differ from the 
biographer. | 
Alexander Suwarof was born in Livonia in 1730, and was the 
only son of an antient and noble family. His father had been 
employed in diplomatic life, a career to which he destined 
and partly educated his son: but in the course of this educa- 
tion, the ardent temperament of young Suwarof had been in- 
flamed by the exploits of celebrated warriors, and the cam- 
paigns.of Hannibal and Czsar had impressed an_ indelible 
stamp on his imagination. From that enthusiastic admiration 
of heroic feats which is natural to youth, he was led to the habit 
of studying war as a science; a habit which remained with 
him through life, and ultimately led to a surprizing accumulation 
of intellectual stores. ‘The original direction of his studies, 
however, to a different.profession, and his father’s dislike to 
the army, retarded in the first instance his military promo- 
tion: he found it necessary to go through, by actual service, 
the stations of private and corporal in the Guards, which, for 
ouths whose names have been early registered, are in general 
only nominal duties ; and he was not made a subaltern officer 
till he reached the age of nineteen. Yet the nature of this 
intermediate service was highly useful, in giving him a practical 
and familiar acquaintance with the dispositions of the private 
soldiers. From ‘the Guards he passed into a regiment of the 
line, and was made Lieutenant-Colonel at the age of twenty- 
seven. The war against Prussia, to which the Empress Eliza- 
beth became a party, afforded Suwarof in 1759 the first exem- 
plification of.that art, the theory of which he had so ardently 
studied. It taught him the inestimable importance of celerity, 
by exibiting a contrast between the enterprize and activity of 
Frederjc and the slowness of the Russian commanders ; whose 
ignorance in the art of war, and particularly in the great point 
of provisioning their armies,rendered unavailing the superiorit 
of their numbers in the field. Our countryman, Genera 
Lloyd, who has written an admirable history of. the sevey 


ook: but we shall occasionally intersperse this 


will be best poiped by making a condensed abstract of M. 


years’ war, pronounces that the Russians never had a settled 


plan of operations; that they knew only how to ravage and ree 
treat ; and that, in his opinion, it was almost impossible to make 
them good soldiers. During this war, Suwarof’s station. wag 


generally with the vanguard; and he already displayed that - 
impetuous courage, that promptitude of discrimination, and” 


that skill in leading the minds of men, for which he was after- 
Ti4 ward 
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‘ward so eminent. He was present at the sanguinary battle of 
‘Cunersdorf in 1759, and at the capture and sack of Berlin in 
‘1760. The war ended soon afterward ; and, being made a 
Colonel in 1762, he was stationed with his regiment at Pcters- 
burg. 

The resistance of the Polish Confederates, to the interference 
of the Empress Catherine in their national affairs, gradually burst 
into open hostility ; and in 1769 Suqarof proceeded to Poland 
with the rank of Brigadier-General. He marched with his usual 
rapidity ; having conducted two regiments over a distance of 
seven hundred miles in the space of a month, during the depth 
of winter. In.Poland, military operations must be carried on 
jn the midst of marshes, woods, and deserts; and the Russian 
troops were reduced by the breaking out of a war with Turkey, 


to a number that was sufficient to check but not to overthrow 


the Confederates. Under these circumstances, that celerity 
which has the effect of multiplying numbers, and which over- 
takes an enemy unawares in his inmost recesses, was of the 
{ast importance to the Russian cause; and such was the cele- 
tity of Suwarof. His chief opponents were Dumouriez, Vio- 
minil *, and Casimir Poulauski,a young Polish nobleman of great 
tesources and intrepidity. One of the principal actions was 
fought at Landskronn, a fortress in the Carpathian mountains, 
where Dumouriez had taken ‘post, supporting his right by a 
wood and his left by the fort ; a position in which he supposed 
himself to be invincible. Snawarof, lowever, attacked him 
without hesitation, broke his centre, and scattered his whole 
force. He next turned his arms against Poulauski, whom he 
followed so closely as to traverse three hundred miles in little 
more than a fortnight.—Equally skilful in pacifying and in fight- 
ing, erty had subjected a great ‘part of Poland, and had 
nearly dissolvéd the confederacy, when in 1772 the struggle 
was entirely terminated by the treaty between Austria, Rus~ 
sia, and Prussia ; by which these powers agreed to unite against 
the unfortunate republicans, and to divide a thifd part of the 
Polish territory among ehertialves. Suwarof teceived from 
the Empress the military order of St. George, and ptoceeded in 
1773 to serve under Marshal Romanzof against the Turks. 

~ Though the Russians had often defeated the Turks in pitched 


‘battles, they had made little progress in extending’or retaining 
their conquests. The martial character of the Criméan Tartars 


had formed a great obstacle to their success. These barbarians 


- were Mohammedans, and were attached to the Turkish Sultan 


as the~head of their religion. It had long been the aim of 
the Russians to detach them from their connection ‘with the 
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Porte, but in vain ; and neither the policy of Peter the Great 
nor the military talents of the celebrated: Munick, in a sub- 
sequent reign, had been able to win or to subjugate them: 
but they retained the power of sallying from their own territory, 
and of laying waste the fairest provinces of Russia. Although 
the conquests of the Empress extended sufficiently into Turkey 
to separate the Tartars from that empire, she well knew the 
impolicy of any sudden attempt to incorporate them among 
her subjects ; and she confined her first endeavours to the 
object of gaining their good will by acts of generosity,—The 
peculiar mode of Turkish warfare is another reason for the 
conquests of the Russians not having been in proportion to 
the number of their victories. The Turks, when their ranks 
are broken, disperse and fly with great expedition, laying waste 
the country around, and depriving their pursuers of the mean# 
of subsistence. ‘The wild state of the provinces which had 
been the scene of war, and the unskilfulness of the Russians in 
provisioning their armies, had prevented them from those rapid 
and continued pursuits which alone could render effectual 
their superiority in the field ; while the Turks rallied and 
returned.in a few days to a fresh attack. The Empress, 
wearied with this tedious warfare, and alarmed by a revolt 
which was excited by the Russian clergy, whose influence she 
had endeavoured to lessen, concluded a peace with the Turks 
_ jn 1774. By this treaty she obtained for herself the territory 
of Azoph, with the free navigation of the Euxine, and for the 
Crimean Tartars an acknowlegement of their independence of 
the Porte ;—an act by which she hoped to procure’ to herself 
the attachment of those restless neighbours. - 
_ Suwarof had been made a Major-General in Poland, and, 
before the conclusion of the Turkish war, he had been created 
a Lieutenant-General, and had commanded a division of 
_ twelve thousand men. In 1775 he married the daughter of 
_ Prince Prosorouski, an alliance which was deliberately formed, 
and was suitable in rank to both parties: but Suwarof had 
lived too long in camps to be fitted for domestic life ; and 
after an union of sufficient length to make him the father of 
a son and a daughter, an end was put to the discordant con- 
_ nection by a formal separation. 

The ambitious Catherine pursued her aggrandizement jn 
peace with the same steadiness as in war. Having formed a 
powerful party among the Tartars of the Crimea and Cuban, 
and having thrown a very large body of troops into the most 
commanding positions, she boldly assumed the sovereignty of 
the country, and prevailed on its haughty chiefs to swear al- 
legiance to her government. A dangerous revolt - 
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Cuban’ Tartars-was repressed by the vigour of Suqwarof; and ,_ 
in 1787, when tranquillity was completely re-established, the 
Empress.and her court made a journey in state through her 
recently acquired provinces, and dispensed favours among her “ 
new subjects with the magnificence and liberality of a mighty — 
sovereign. . It was in this journey that the Emperor Joseph 
joined her, and concerted a new war against ‘Turkey, which 
threatened the partition of that Empire.—Suwarof had devoted 
the interval of peace to professional studies, and received in his 
fifty-sixth year the rank of General-in-chief. The Turks, 
desirous of striking the first blow, declared war in 1787,.and 
Suwarof bore a distinguished share in the earliest encounters. 
Success, as usual, attended him: but he exposed himself in 
such perilous situations, that the wounds which he received had ° 
nearly terminated his life, and obliged him to withdraw, for a 
season, from the field. —In 1789, the Turks, encouraged by 
the success of their desultory efforts against the tardy routine 
of the Austrians, determined to assume the offensive, and to 
direct their principal exertions against that part of the hostile 
force. Having been apprized that Prince Cobourg was en- 
camped near Forhani with only 18,000 men, they*assembled 
to attack him with a force of three times the number. Cobourg 
called on Suqwarof to come speedily to his aid; and the 
Russian, taking with him 7000 veterans, and a few pieces of 
field-artillery, but no baggage, marched straight forwards 
across woods and hills, and, without stopping to rest by night, 
traversed a distance of seventy-miles in thirty-six hours. He 
arrived at the Austrian camp in the afternoon ; and after 
having resisted the repeated solicitations of their General to 
see him, he employed himself in collecting such information ~ 
as enabled him to fix decisively the method of attacking the | 
Turks. . At the late hour of eleyen at night, he transmitted to 
Prince Cobcurg the following plan of operation ; which, while © 
it bears marks of the singularity of its author, discovers his 
Sagacity in adopting a style that was calculated to put an end 
to the wavering of the Austrian General : 


‘«* The army to be in motion at two in the morning ; to march 
in three columns ; the Austrians on the right and left, the Russians 
in the centre. Let us attack the enemy’s posts with our collected | 
force, and not lose time m driving their detached parties from the 
brush-wood on our right, as our object should be to reach the river 
Putra by day-break, and pass it to-continug the attack. -I am told 
that only 50,000 Turks are now here, but that 50,000 more are a few 
marches behind. It had been better if they had been all here 
together ; since they would then have been beaten on the same iday, 
and an end be put to the business at once : but, as it is otherwise, 
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we will begin with those who are on the spot ; and with the bra 
of our troops and the blessing of God, we will be victorious.” 


The method which he had taken ta avoid communicating: 
with Prince Cobourg was characteristic, and deserves to be 
mentioned, He received three urgent invitations in: the 
course of the evening, and contrived to evade them all. To 
the first message he directed his servants to answer that he 
was at prayers, and could not be disturbed ; ta the second, 
that he was taking refreshment ; and to the third, that he was 
taking rest. ‘To an ordinary observer, such conduct bore no 
other appearance than that of contradiction and obstinacy, but 
it was in reality the result of profound reflection. Prince 
Cobourg was his senior, and, like other Austrian Génerals, full 
of plan and system ; Suqarof was aware that they should not 
agree in their manner of fighting the Turks; and he was 
unwilling to waste a precious interval in fruitless altercation. 
He judged it less disrespectful to evade than to refuse, and he 
delayed the communication of his plan of attack, till it was 
too late to make alterations, or to suffer any hazard of its 
becoming known to the enemy. His wishes were fulfilled; 
Cobourg acquiesced in his scheme of operation; the army 
passed the Putra ; repulsed, by their close order, the impetuous 
attacks of the Turkish cavalry ; marched up to the enemy’s 
cannon ; and carried the entrenchments at the point of the 
bayonet, with a prodigious slaughter of the Turks. Such was 
the battle of Forhani, which took place on the 21st July 1789. 
Suwarof soon afterward withdrew from Cobourg, and resumed 
his separate station :- hut the Grand Vizir, having taken the 
field in person, and having assembled, by his popularity, an 
immense. army, Suwarof received on the 16th September a 
pressing letter from Cobourg, requesting him to join the 
Austrians. > His answer was given in two words, “ I come ;” 
an hour.afterward, his army was on the march ; and in the 
course of two days, it was in the Austrian camp. The Turks 
soon came within a few leagues of the Austrians, and occupied 
themselves in forming an encampment on the banks of the 


Rymnik, as a depé¢ for their heavy artillery and stores pre- 
viously to their intended attack on Prince Cobourg. They had 


in front a fortified village, and on their right an open wood. 
Suwarof having urged that they should be attacked without 
delay, the allied army set out on their march at dusk, the 
Russians occupying the left, and the Austrians the centre and 
right.. They advanced in silence, and formed in square bat- 
talions, with: open intervals, to. allow the enemy’s cavalry to 
pass... The Turks were ignorant of their approach till the out- 


posts were driven in; but, perceiving by day-break the in- — 
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ferior number of their adversaries, the Vizir bore down with 
the mass of his army on the Austrians. An obstinate conflict 
ensued, during which Suavarof turned the fortified village, cut 
off the enemy from their artillery, and excited a panic which 
drove into the wood a great part of the Turkish main body, 


who were already yielding to the firmness of the Austrians. 


Here, however, the ‘Turks resumed coutage ; the position was 
favourable; and they were still greatly superior in numbers 
to the whole allied army. Suqvarof urged Cobourg to wheel 
round to his support, formed the Russian infantry into 
columns, attacked the wood, and, with the aid of the Austrians, 
carried it in the space of an hour. The pursuit was sangui- 
nary. The loss of the Turks in killed, wounded, and drowned, 
was immense ; and an army of 110,000 men was extinguished, 
or dispersed, by a force which was not more than one third 
of their number. Honours were now heaped on Suqwarof 3 
the Emperor Joseph created him a Count of the German 
Empire ; and Catherine made him a Russian Count, and con- 
ferred on him, in imitation of the Roman policy, the surname 
of Rymniksk:. 

In the next year, the death of Joseph took place, and the 
alarming insurrections in the Low Countries induced his suc- 
cessor Leopold to make peace with Turkey. Suwarof kept 
the field : but the operations lingered, the chief part of the 
Russian army being occupied in besieging Ismail; a name 
which will recall to our readers the most sanguinary of all 
Suwarof’s conflicts. This city stands near one of the mouths 
of the Danube, and was defended by a garrison whose numbers 
were such as to render it an army. ‘The besiegers had made 
little progress during the whole summer, and winter ‘was 
advancing ; when Potemkin, wearied with delay, sent orders to 
Suwarcf to repair to Ismail, and, collecting under its walls the 
scattered forces of the Hnscians, to effect its reduction -at 
any price. ‘The manner of accomplishing it- was left. to 
Suwarof ; who, having assembled a force of forty-thousand 
men, determined to resort to the dreadful expedient of as- 
sault : but, while he was. secretly preparing his fascines and 
scaling ladders, he assumed to the enemy the appearance of a 
regular siege. In an enterprize in which ‘so much depended 
on the firmness of the common-soldiers, he laboured to pre- 
pare them to undertake it with cheerfulness and confidence, by 
mixing familiarly with them,-and affecting to make light of the 
danger. On summoning the Pacha to surrender, he received 
for answer, that. ** the Danube should stop short in it$ course, 
and the heavens sink down to the earth, before Ismail should 


be surrendered to the Russians.” On the roth December, 
Suwatof 
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Suwarof, having called together his Generals and a number of 
effi ers, declared his determination to make the assault forthe 
with, reminded them of the glory of. their late exploits, and 
desired them to repeat his words to the soldiers. At three 
o’clock in the morning, a rocket from his tent was the signal 
to the army to prepar2 ; a second rocket at four o’clock was 
the signal to form into columns ; and a third, at five, was the 
order to advance. ee : | 

The attack. was made in nine columns ; six on the Jand- 
side, and three from the shipping in the river. The Turks al- 
lowed them to advance within a hundred yards, and then 
opened a tremendous fire of grape-shot: but the Russians 
pushed on, filled the ditch with their fascines, and, applying 
their scaling ladders, boldly attempted to climb the walls. 
The regular troops succeeded ; the Cossacks, unable to resist the 
Turkish sabre, were driven from the walls and the ladders 
into the ditch: but, being afterward supported by the regulars, 
the whole Russian army was formed on the ramparts by eight 
o’clock. It was then that the conflict began in the town ; 
the Turks were equal in numbers, and disputed every inch of 
ground. Six hours were passed in battle and, carnage, before 
the town was completely in possession of the Russians; their 
wavalry then scoured the streets ; and the pillage of -the city 
having been promised to these barbarians, the unhappy inha- 
bitants were exposed to death and outrage during three days. 
The mind shudders at the waste of blood in these inhuman 
conflicts, to which the guilty ambition of sovereigns impels 
their deluded subjects! The Russians lost between 4 and 5,000 
men, and the Turks 33,000 killed, and 10,000 prisoners. 

This capture of Ismail was the last exploit of Sawaro 
against the Turks ; he was invited to Petersburg, and loaded 
with honours ; and in the next year peace was concluded, the | 
death of Potemkin having removed the principal obstacle to _ 
that event in the Russian court. The conditions were favour- 
able to the Turks, who made no cther sacrifice than the 
cession of Oczakow and its territory, and the acknowlegement 
of the sovereignty of the Empress over little Tartary. The 
Dniester was declared the Russian boundary ; and all beyond 
it, including eyen the fatal Ismail, was restored to the Turks. - 

An interval of peace now ensued, bui it brought to Suwarof 
only a change in the manner of his active labours. He passed 
three years in new-modelling, against a future struggle, the 
military resources of Russia on the side of Finland against 
Sweden, as well.as on the side of Little Tartary against 
Turkey. However, the state,;of Poland soon summoned hin | 
te-exertions of a different kind. Animated by the example of . 
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the :French revolution, the Poles had risen on the Ruséiati 


troops, and, under the direction of Kosciusko, obtained sevetal 


advantages over them. The Polish regiments in the Russian 
service, kindled with the Spirit of their countrymen, were on 
the point of turning their arms against the Prussians, wher 
Suwarof, by a sudden march and a happy mixture of temper- 
ance. and energy,succeeded in disarming them, to the number 
of eight thoirsdad 

a afterward into Polarid to co-operate with the Prus- 
sians, he had the mortification to learn that they had retreated 
from Warsaw : but, though deprived of the aid of his allies, 
he determined to proceed, and matched at the head of 12,000 
men in quest of the Polish atmy under Sirakouski, which he 
found entrenched behind a bog, and covered on their flanks 


with hills and woods: Having ascertained that the beg was 


passable, he attacked the Poles in front with the bayonet, and 
obtained a victory. ‘The eremy, howevér, making good their 
retreat, Suwarof saw that they would be speedily reinforced; 
and pursued them by nhight-marches: by means of which; 
after having traversed nearly fifty miles, he overtodk them 
unawares near the Bug, where an obstinate action ensued, 
and the Polish army was nearly annihilated. He then ad- 
vanced to the Vistula, and collected the Russian forces, to the 
number of 22,000 men, under the walls of Praga, the fortified 
suburb of Warsaw, situated on the right bank of the Vistulas 
The Polish troops amounted to 30,006, and were intrenched 
in a strong camp outside of the walls. To the success of an 


' assault on Praga, the capture of a double barrier was. thus 
necessary : but Suwarcf could depend on the firmness of his’. 


men, and determined to act here as he had done at [smail. 
Having made every preparation, the assault took place at day- 
break, the 24th October 1793, and in four hours the ‘in- 


trenched camp, the town ot Praga, and the remnant of the’. 


Polish troops, were in his possession. Half of the Polish army 
was killed, and the other half made prisoners, with a loss of 
only 1500 men on the part of the Russians. The inhabitants 
of Warsaw, astonished, opened their gates to the conqueror ; 
and, in the course of a few weeks, the resistance of the Poles 
was at an end. Signal marks of honour were bestowed on 
Suwarof by the Emperor of Germany and the King of Prussia, 
and Catherine created him a Field-Marshal, adding to this fresh 
title the gift of a domain of 7000 peasants. He remairied a 
year'in Poland, and passed it in assiduous endeavours to re- 


concile its inhabitants to the Russian government. Returning: 


to Petersburg, he was treated with the greatest distinction, and 
was on the point of obtaining the fulfilment of the wish which 


he . 


» without shedding a drop of blood: Ad-. 
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he had long cherished, to take the field against the French, 
‘when the sudden death of the Empress suspended. the decla- 
ration of hostilities. bb. 

Under such a master as Paul, it was not probable that’a 
frank and independent character like Suwarof could remain long 
in favour. He made no scruple of ridiculing the fantastic in- 
novations in the army, and his removal from command was 
the consequence. He retired first to Moscow and afterward 
to the country, where he remained in obscurity till he was sum- 
moned again to arms by the second coalition against France. 
England, having engaged to subsidize 100,000 Russians, was 
intitled to name their General, and fixed on Suqwarof. The 
Emperor of Germany was persuaded to apply to Paul for the 
services of the aged warrior, who unexpectedly received in 
his retirement the following letter from his master: 


<¢ T have taken the resolution of sending you to Italy, to the aid 
ef the Emperor and King, my ally and brother. Suewarof has no 
need of triumphs and laurels, but his country has need of Suwarof. 
My wishes are conformable to those of Francis II., who has con- 
ferred on you the command in chief of his army, and requests that you 
will accept it. It remains, therefore, only with Suwarof to yield to 
the prayers of his country, and the desire of Francis II. 


(Signed) “Pau.” . 


 Suwarof was transported at the receipt of this letter. He 
had: always a lively sensibility to the attention of princes, and 
he was impressed with a vehement antipathy to the principles 
of ‘the French revolution. Since the French had become so 
terrible to their neighbours, he had been accustomed. to write 
to the Empress Catherine, in the Russian style,— ‘* Mother and 
Jady, order me, I intreat you, to march against the French.” 
He applied Paul’s welcome letter tohisnumerous scars, one after 
the other, and exclaimed that it had restored him to a new life. 
He hastened to yield compliance to the mandate, and proceed- 
ing to Vienna was received with great distinction by the Em- 
peror Francis. Arrangements had been made to render Italy 
the principal theatre of war, of which Suwarof approved: but 
no sollicitation ‘on the part of the Austrian government could 
prevail on him either to offer them his outline of the campaign, 
or to take into consideration the plans which they had already 


formed. He knew that Austria had paid dear for her predilec-- 


tion for these premature combinations, which never can be so 
framed as to provide for the contingencies resulting from the 


counter projects of the enemy. Invoking the divine aid, before: 
an immense’ concourse of people in the cathedral’ of “Vienna; - 


and promising the Emperor speedy news of, victory, ‘he set out 
for Italy, and -joined the Austrian army, which had-already 
_— com- 
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saxamenced. a succesful career under General Kray. Sumatof 
mow found himself in the delicate situation of commanding: 
officers of another nation; a situation in which he,, whom 
superficial observers have accounted a madman or a buffoon, 
acquitted himself with great dexterity. He paid a tribute. of 
raise to. each General, but particularly to Kray, to whom he 
gaid, ** It is to you, Sir, that I shall be indebted for the advan- 
tages which I hope to obtain over the enemy ; it is. you who 
have opened to me the road to victory.” | | 
The French, commanded by Sree were encamped 
beyond the Adda. Suwarof advanced with a superior force, 
and, passing the river with great celerity and secrecy, defeated 
them in the first battle in which they and the Russians had 
ever met. Moreau retreated before the conqueror, who pushed 
on to Milan. The situation of the various corps of adverse 
troops was at that time considerably complicated. The French 
were distributed three different ways. A distinct body of 40,600 
men undet Macdonald was marching from the south of Italy, 
another of 30,000 under Moreau was retreating before Suqwarof, 
but still maintaining its communication with Macdonald through 
the medium of the Genoese territory; while the remainder 
of the French were distributed in the garrisons of Mantua, 
Peschiera, Tortona, Alessandria, and Turin, all places situated 
in the country which was over-run. by Suwarof, The total of 
the allies amounted to 80,000 men, a force inferior to the 
aggregate of the French, but greater than any number which 
could be speedily united against them. In what manner was 
Suwerof to turn to account his present superiority? Was he 
to avoid beginning any sieges, and to march with a powerful 
army to meet Macdonald? or was he to push the sieges in the 
interval with all pessible rapidity, and trust to his own activity 
in combining an adequate force at the moment of Macdonald's 
arrival? Of these alternatives he chose the latter, and, contrary 
to his usual practice, divided his army to push the respective 
gieges. Each corps had orders to retard by every means thé 
advance of Macdonald, but to fall back, and to fight no general 
action. Macdonald, on arriving from the south, had the option 
of either a bold or a cautious course. The cautious system 
would have consisted in marching silently along the whole extent 
of the Genoese coast, till he had effected a junction with Mo- 
peau; the other course was to cross the Appennines at once, and 
assail, the allies from the east, while Moreau should collect his 


‘gcattered troops, and adyance against them from the west, 


Macdonald had been accustomed to SUCCESS ; he was confident 
da she nous of is ope and she diapered wang OF 28 
Hied:forces offered a tempting prospect of, successive advan- 
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tages to such rapid assailants as the French: ° Hlé remembered 
his triumphs over the Austrians in the former ‘war, and he Had 
yet to learn that any change of commander’ could ‘make ‘them 
different from what hethad known them. . Moreau, taught By 
recent experience, leaned to the cautious side: but Macdonald 
determined to judge for himself, and descended from” the 
Appennines into the plain, trusting to his celerity for beating 
the allied troops in detail. © : : 
No sooner had Swwarof learned this design, than he pro- 
ceeded by forced marches to meet the French commander 
before he could advance sufficiently to co-operate with Moreau. 
Macdonald had passed Modena, Reggio, Parma, and Placenza, 
driving before him the light troops of the allies, and was on the 
point of forcing General Oft to relinquish his position near 
Placenza; when Swqwarof arrived in the afternoon of the 17th 
June, and, joining hi®forces to the Austrians, obliged the French 
to retreat, after an obstinate and bloody struggle. Macdonald, 


however, although repulsed, was not overcome; and he . 


drew up his army the next morning in a compact position near 
the Trebia, the scene of the famous battle between Hannibal 
and Sempronius. Protected by a numerous artillery, and 
strengthened by: woods ‘atid ditches, he calmly awaited the 
onset of his adversary. The French wére in number 30,006, 
thé allies 36,000. Suwarof saw the strength of the enemy’s 


poset felt that it could not be turned. Little room‘ as : 
& 


left for ‘generalship ; and the conflict was to be decided by ob- 


stinate perseverance and force. His plan of attack was simple: — 


his troops marched in three columns, and assailed the enemy 
with the bayonet. Success was long doubtful; the Russians 
were repulsed at an important point, and were retreating when 
Suwarof laid himself down on the road, and declared that ** he 
would die on the spot if his troops gave way.” ‘They returned to 
the charge, and, after the most extraordinary efforts, drove the 
French from. the field of battle: but they were too much fa- 
tigued to” pursue the latter beyond the Trebia; and Macdonald, 
taking courage ‘from their inaction, ventured on the third day 
to become the assailant. He attacked in front the right wing 
and centre of the allies, and had the hardihood to push fore 
wards a column to turn their left. This column ‘the allies 
charged with cavalry; and though such attacks are rarely suce 
cessful against good troops, the fatigued state of the French 
obliged them to yield, and Macdonald, defeated at all points, 


fled to the Appennirtes with a loss of 20,000 men. moan r 


now came back on Moreax, who had advanced against” 


rear, but did not .dare to’ await his return. ‘The sejge of | 
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Mantua next engaged his attention; and having supported if 

~« pith 600 pieces of cannon, he soon forced it to sutrender. 
: ‘Meanwhile, the French had collected a fresh army for the 
- feeconquest of Italy, and placed at its head General Joubert, a 
“young man of great energy, in whom they believed that they 
saw a second Bonaparte. ‘The hostile armies came in sight of 
each other at Novi, the French occupying a position on the 
heights, from which they proposed to descend on the next day 
to fight in the plain. Swqwarof determined to anticipate their 
attack, and, detaching General Melas to turn them on the 
tight, directed in person the assault on their centre. ‘This 
battle, the last general action which he fought, was the most 
obstinate that be had ever witnessed. The French repulsed: 
the allies on the left, and in the centre the Russian columns 
were three times driven back. Suwarof exclaimed, * shall 
I then be beaten at the end of my career?” and was ‘6n the 
point of rushing to put himself at the head of his grenadiers. 
At last, Melas having accomplished Sawarof’s plan of turning 
the enemy’s right, a fourth attack of the Russians proved 
successful in the centre; and Joubert having been killed, the 
French were completely defeated, with the loss of all their 
artillery, and 8000 men killed in the field. The loss of the 

allies was also considerable. 
Suwarof was now at the height of his fame. Honours 
flowed on him from all quarters, but particularly from Russia ; 
Paul, having created him a Prince of the Empire, conferred on 
* him the surname of Jtaliskz, and directed that his name should 
‘be joined with the imperial family in the public prayers. ‘The 
- court of Vienna concurred ostensibly in the general congratu- 
- ations: but its illiberal and selfish policy had already laid’ the 
’- seeds of disunion with Russia. Piedmont having been re-con- 
- quered by their combined arms, Russia wished to restore that 
‘ country to its former sovereign, but Austria coveted its reten- 
tion for herself. Suwarof was of a character too inflexible and 
- Gndependent for a cabinet that was accustomed, like that’ of 
- Austria, to implicit acquiescence from its agents. It was de- 
termined, therefore, that he should withdraw with the Rus- 
‘ sians' from Italy; and that, joining them to the reinforcements 
recently arrived in Swisserland, he should command an army 
exclusively Russian. He accordingly set out.on his march 
~ through the frightful defiles of Swisserland; after having 
~ warned the Austrians of the misfortunes which their tardy and 
*Gndecisive tactics would bring on them, and- adding that, notwith- 
- tanding their jealousy, he would return and ‘covet. their retreat 
~ Jn the hour of disaster. He entered Swisserland with,a force 
“af only 52,000 effective Russians, the remndnt of 40,690 5, so 
a. oe 
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+ hedttodaw, -ofiiven ons ¢ Goraetys am seagrgmra * an err? eM 
Waite to an afmy ‘are ‘even Victories f In, this, laboxgious 
_., 4nd dangerous march, he displayed the same. intell 
ip Activity in surmouhting the 2 amy of nature, which, 
_, already shewn in vanquishing his enemies: but. whi e De was 
occupied in penetrating through these terrific defiles, he, re- 
‘ceived the alarming news that Massena had. overthrown. the 
Russian army at Zurich, that the Austrians who were destined 
to support his march had fled, and that the French: had .cut 
_ fF his retreat in all directions. Never was a Conimander i ina 
more perilous situation. With only a few days’ provisions, he 
. _ was in the midst of rocks and mountains, from which the. only 
egress was by three paths; one towards Glarus on the east,,oc- 
_tupied by the French under General Mojitor; another. at 
Attorf on the south, where General Lecourbe had taken.post 
with a strong corps; and a third at Schwitz on the north, 
_ whither Massena was advancing by forced marches, flushed-with 
success and confident of his prey. The eyes of all Europe were 
fixed on Swisserland, and the aged warrior was given up. for 
-. lost. He felt the danger of his situation, but he assumed a 
cheerful countenance to his troops. To retreat had never 
_- been his lot in war, and it cost him dear to resort to it at, oe 
close of his career. The necessity, however, : was. indi: 
sable; and he yielded to that necessity, yet in a manner:w ich 
* “bespoke the unsubdued vigour of his mind. He marched sud- 
: denly against Massena’s vanguard, overthrew it, and destrayed 
_ its-artillery ; then turning rapidly to the east, he a 
* course towards the path which led to Glarus. This pa 
was so natrow as to admit only two men abreast; on the uh 
_ was a perpendicular rock 5 and on the right a lake. Confined 
_as it was by nature, it was still farther obstructed by:stanes 
_-and_ logs of wood: the French troops were in front; and 
their artillery, on the opposite side of the lake, commanded it 
_ in flank: ere was no common danger, and a General who 
. had. not. coniplete possession of the hearts of his soldiers 
_ ‘would have been irtetrievably lost. Suawarof first shewed.the 
Russians the path, and riext pointed to himself and the 
7 Emperor's son, Constantirie, both about to fall into the hands 
" of thé. enemys unless rescued by the valour of their own 
» troops. - The soldiers, affected with the scene, demanded with 
loud cries to beled on, and their intrepidity and impetuosity over- 
came every obstacle. The French were made:to vanish, from 
‘the path, as if swept off by a superior power ;. and they were 
, pursued with such celerity that they overthrew th gcd sig pasts 
, Successively in their flight.  Suwarof ; arrived. at Gl; age - 
+ OUS, but determined to withdraw from all, Tee i : rile ghe 
(Ans sirjaus, whom he accubed y having on 
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his army. : 
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He ipersisted in this determination: his court coneurred with 
him 5: and the cabinet of Vienna being so infatuated as to refuse 
the cessions required by Russia as an evidence of her sincerity, 
Suwarof led: back his army.to their own frontiers. On the - 
Marshal’sarrival at Petersburg,Paul wreaked his own disappoint- 
ment on that officer, accused him of not timely apprizing him of 
the perfidious intentions of Austria, and pretended to make light 
of his military exploits. Swvarof, afflicted at the manner in 
which the coalition had been dissolved, and too keenly alive to 
censure proceeding from the throne, became dangerously ill. 
On hearing this, Paul relented, and sent to him his two sons, 
Alexander and Constantine: the veteran recovered sufficiently 
to deliver to them instructions for their guidance in public 
life, and to lament the degradations of his country since the 
death of Catherine: but the disease was too far gone to be 
removed by any consolation, and he soon afterward expired 
in his seventieth year. Paul, irritated perhaps by the warrior’s 
-dying declaration, refused him any higher funeral than that of 
a Major-General]: the courtiers took warning, and did not 
attend, — an example which was imitated by the whole diplo- 
matic body, with the -honourable exception of the English 
ambassador. Some time afterward, however, Paul ordered a 
statue of Swqwarof to be erected in a public square at Peters- 
burg; which was completed during the present reign, with a 
solemnceremony, in which Suqwarof’s son appeared, accompanied 
‘by the Emperor and his whole court. In the church of Alex- 
ander Neuski, is to be seen a plain bronze table inscribed with 


«the name of Suwarof, and lighted by a lamp which is kept 


‘burning at all hours :—this is his tomb. : 
M. Laverne concludes his work with a delineation of 


‘Suwarof’s character, which, like some other parts of the volume, 
is considerably too diffuse. It conveys, however, when taken 


all together, a very clear representation of the. warrior’s dispo- 
sition and habits. Passing over the remarks which appear to 


us superfluous, we have put together and translated the most 
-amteresting passages : 


’ 6 Suwarof had been above fifty years in military service; he had 
been present in more than a hundred actions, and had commanded in 


. sixty four, without ever being defeated. His predominant passion 


was the love of glory; indifferent to wealth, he gave up to others 


the spoils of the vanquished ; and he shared with the private soldiers 
. even those pecuniary rewards which were bestowed exclusively on 


himself. In person,, he was small and thin; his body seemed to 


“consist of sinews; his features were mean, his nose flat, his mouth 
"wide, and his eyes were small, but discovered by their animation the 


fire of his temperament. His health was sound and.vigorous. He 


rose regularly at day-break, drenched himself with. cold water, and 


took 
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took a repast between eight afd nine o’clock. When in the field, 
he used the diet of a common soldier, which was generally broth 
and -sour bread; in quarters, the only addition which he made to 
this plain food consisted in the use of cheese, butter, or salt: meat: 
His drink was beer, with a little brandy after each meal; of. which 
he ate two in the course of the day, with a keen appetite. . His 
general custom was to sleep only three or four hours at-night, and 
as many, when opportunity permitted, in the middle of the day. 
He was regular in his devotional exercises, and performed them 
before an image of St. Nicholas, the tutelary saint of Russia. 
‘When in quarters, he slept wrapt up in his cloak on a thin mattress 
or blanket, stretched on the floor; in the field, he slept on a board, 
or on the bare ground. He/never had guards, and his soldiers, ae 
‘well as officers, had access to him at all hours; he was accustomed 
to traverse the camp on foot or on horseback alone; he descended to 
jocular familiarity and even to buffoonery with his soldiers —a con- 
duct which would have been absurd among troops of a more. civi- 
lized stamp: but which to the semi-barbarian Russians presented an 
image of the only manners that they could comprehend. The 
result of all these habits was an unparalleled devotion on the part of 
his soldiers, which accounts for the singular circumstance of his 
never being defeated. during so long a career. ‘They thought that 
their commander was an inspired being, and they would march to in- 
evitable fate under his orders; He never carried money in his 
pocket, and would not even touch any. His fortune wag enjoyed 
by his son, by his relations, and by the officers of his suite. A 
declared enemy to luxury, he caused every article of superfluous 
furniture to be removed from any apartment which was appropriated 
to him; and if a mirror had been left, he broke it in pieces forthe 
with ; as an appendage unworthy of a man. The only thinys of 
which be was proud we.v the diamonds and stars of orders ‘that 
were conferred on him for his military exploits. They were very 
numerous, and had been chiefly the gift of the Empress Catherine. 
They were carried near his person in a casket, and worn by him 
with great promp on public occasions. His ordinary dress. ,was 
very plain, and consisted in summer of a cotton jacket. with scarlet 
lace, linen drawers, small old-fashioned boots, and a light casque 
on his head. | | 3 

¢ The court of Vienna, in appointing him to the chief command, 
wished it to be understood that tke troops of the two nations, 
though both under his direction, should act separately. Suwarof 
would not admit any general stipulation to this effect, but. shewed 
by his arrangements a discriminating sense of their respective merits ; 
employing: the Austrians, on account of their tactical knowlege, in 
vanguards and detached corps, and relying on the Russians for des- 
perate attacks. His staff. was composed in great measure of Austrian 
officers ; and on the chief of the staff reading over to him the plan 
of-an attack or of a march, he discovered exquisite discernment in 
retrenching what was superfluous or supplying what. was deficient. 
He was never the advocate. of defensive. operations. His Jeading 
characteristics were celerity in march, and boldness, in,attack ; smainor 
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consideritions,” such asa change’of position during action, or taking 
advaitaye of a:particular locality; do not seem to have been -familiat. ’ 


to him:' “Having once formed his plan, he pushed straight forwards»! 


to itsexecotion? © Posts and batteries indiscriminately were. attacked 
at the point of the bayonet ; and in fronts without hesitation, if'a + 
ready access )was not. offered at the flank. He was accustomed to. , 


say, toy his officers, ‘If I sustain a loss of lives to day, it will cause 


a saving hereafter; and to the soldiers, ‘balls are blind, but | 
bayonets can discern.” He accustomed his troops to the perform- 


ance of duty in ‘spite of all obstacles, in the shape of weather, — 


of privations, of fatigue, or of-dangers. - His officers, having once © 
recetved an order, were not allowed to weigh the difficulties attend- 
Ing ite ‘execution, but were required to fulfill it promptly and com- 
pletely. His custom was to take no notice of the attendant:ab- + 
staclés, but-to prescribe distinctly the day, the hour, and the place: 

He jcould not bear to. hear an officer say, ‘I do not know. this,”?..or | 
“I cannot do that.” He expected: every one under his command . 
to acquire a ready application of his powers, and had no patience, _ 


with those who hesitated. To ascribe ferocity to him as an inherent’ 


quality is a vulgar error; yet mildness certainly did not enter inte | 
his composition. His retorts, even to his superiors, were bitter and -: 
poignant ; he was often blunt and rude to the officers attached to his ‘ 
person, and not sufficiently attentive in aiding their promotion. ~ Ix: > 
might be said that he treated the soldiers better than the officers, >: 
and the officers at large better than those who were under his-im-. - 
meédiat¢ eye. He hat an antipathy to the Prussians, on account of .. 
their boasting and military vai The public in general are. . 
strangely misinformed in respect to the extent of his knowlege. . He * 
hag been pictured as an unlettered barbarian, but he possessed a — 
stock of varied and profound erudition. He spoke the Russian, © 
Tarkish, Polish, Italian, German, and French languages. THe’was_* 
capable of writing German and French, and he read Greek, Latin, -: 
and Arabic. He could quote antient and modern history with: sur’: 
prizing accuracy; and he was qualified to carry on a conversation. 
on-subjects the most foreign to his profession. With a priest -he- - 
would discourse on divinity, with a lawyer on jurisprudence, and wjth’> 
@ surgeon on anatomy. He declined to accept any presents in Pr -. 

erty from the Empress till after he had children, but eventually ' 

is fortune was augmented by these donations to a large amount. | 
His family consisted of a‘son and a daughter. His son, Count’ 
Jtaiivéy, 18 favourably known in the diplomatic world; and ‘-his:~ 
davghter,: the wife of General Zoubof, is a woman of great merit}: 
and ‘was’ the idolof her father, who would kiss her hand for hours: ’. 
tofether, and run about her room, thanking heaven for: haviog ~. 
giyen him sch adaughter.”  alewcd 


Wiir bbjections to M: Laverne’s book are of two kinds: —~' | 
hettespasses sometimes in the way of declamation, and, like many ” 
other’ iographets, he is apt to be transported into too’ vehement ’‘ 
an admiration of the subject‘of his labours: _ Not that we ‘would: ‘ 
be“ithiderstbol! to” mam ‘that he: oversrates Suoumre/"e military : 
iN ik | ae talents, 
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talents,, but .that. he. attributes to him, in other. respects, ... 
feelings too. refined for his situation... Knowlege, . and..even :, . 
Jearning, to a great extent, were possessed-by.this extraordinary .; 
man; and a generous passion for the glory of:his country:was ©: 
predominant in him, to the exclusion of all selfish views :of °: 
private ambition ; but to. dwell on his sentiments of delicacy’ 
and humanity, as M. Laverne sometimes permits himself to‘ 
do, is to ascribe to him qualities which are incompatible with . 
his habits of life, and with the character of that society from __ 
_which he took his impressions. Objectionable, however, as: . 
the book is in these respects, it is still such a production. a8, .. 
= should rejoice to. see proceed from the pen of an English: . 
olicer, Bh He - 
We shall now offer a few remarks on a subject which M.: 
Laverne could not venture to touch with an impartial hand, 
a comparison between Suwarof and Bonaparte. Eachhad from — 
nature a most ardent mind,.and each pursued his profession 
with intense assiduity. A remarkable resemblance prevails 
also in the character of their warfare. Both have owed their’ 
fame to battles, and not to manceuvring; both have been . 
distinguished for rapid movements; and both have been . 
accused of want of variety in their tactics. Bonaparte’s educa~ ~ 
tion in an enlightened country had led to the attainment of a 
wider compass of scientific knowlege ; Suwarof’s length of 
practical experience had procured him a more complete mastery ° 
over the machine which he directed. If we would imagine - 
a situation in which these, the greatest Generals of the present 
age, were opposed to each other on equal terms, we must not 
assign to the one the power of France, and to the other that of. 
Russia: that would indeed be an unequal opposition of means, 
which would place the resources of a vast and disjointed region ~ 
against those of so populous and compact a country as France. 
To obtain a fair ground of parallel, -we must suppose a case ~ 
in which Bonaparte and ert took the field with equal - 
numbers and equal resources ; the only distinction being that 
the one commanded Frenchmen, and the other Russians. . In . 
officers, Bonaparte would have had the benefit of science; Suwa-— 
rof that of devoted attachment, In soldiers, Bonaparte would _ 
have possessed intelligence and activity; Suqwerof, -fearless - 
intrepidity. Under such circumstances, the chances in a pitched: : 
battle would have been in favour of mae: : but, im a: 
protracted warfare, in favour of Bonaporte. Had Bonaparte 
ventured to pursue towards his Russian antagonist the daring, - 
system by which he assailed the Austrians, he. would soon 
have. paid the forfeit of rashness; for, had. Suwaraf com-.- 
manded at Asperne, Boraparte’s aE Wome never have peaceneed f 
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:the Danube: but we estimate his talents too highly;'to betieve 
that he would have hazarded bold measures against such an 


enemy... He appears to possess the tact:of Hannibal in adapting 
. his mode: of operation to the character of his opponent; ‘and 


Wwe are no converts to the notion that his success in. war’ has 


 been..owing either: to the power of: numbers or to fortune. 


He would have been wise enough to know that Suwarof was 
too vigilant to be surprised, and too strong to be overthrown ; 


and he would -have concluded.that his only chance-of success’ 


consisted in drawing the eager. veteran into a snare, To yield 
partial, successes to an enemy, and draw theth into a‘general 
engagement under circumstances .of disadvantage, was early 


the plan of Bonaparte; and the impetuosity of Swavarof’s’ 


temper, and thej uniformity of his -past’successes, might’ have 
laid him open to sucha system. Hehad fought:with'Turks and 
Poles, and was so much accustomed to chase,-his’ enemies 
before him, that .it is dqubtful whether he was’prepared to 
make due allowance for the different character-of the French ; 
‘for the resources of their officers in the hour of pressure ; and 
‘for the dexterity of their soldiers in recovering their order and 
repeating their attacks. On the one hand, we cannot doubt 
that.the inventive mind of Bonaparte might have devised a 


_ combination of circumstances, which were calculated to draw 


his antagonist into imminent danger: on the other hamid, it 
would evidently have been very hazardous to concert: the 
measures necessary to a complicated plan, within reach of an 
adversary who was accustomed to deal speedy destruction to 
all.who were, exposed to him. In short, Suwarof and his 
Russians formed an engine of such a nature as to bid defiance 


.. to calculation ; for if we go so far as to suppose that Bonaparte 


had succeeded in bringing them to action under circumstances 
so. unfavourable as to leave no chance to ordinary troops, 
still the energy of Suqwarof and the desperate fury of his 
soldiers might have overturned the .most skilful combinations, 


. and have poured onthe heads of the enemy the destruction 


which the Jatter had. prepared for them. . Lo 
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tog difference of national character, which subsists be- 
‘* tween the French and the Germans, is strikingly exem- 
plified in their different mode of ‘treating subjects of philo. 
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sophy, particularly those of an abstraet nature. : ‘The: formér 
seem to rejoice in the possession of a system of \empiricisen, 


highly refined by some of the most ingenious: writers’ im the 


Augustan age of their literature, and: calculated’ to promote 
the enjoyment of life ; while the latter have constantly been 
losing themselves in the depths of abstraction, and’ have felt 


a pride in the transcendant elevation and useless extent. of 
their metaphysical speculations. ‘Though iramediate’ neigh- 


bours, the two nations have, at least in this branch of ‘science, 
borrowed little from each other ; and the Gallimania, which 
has been so often and so justly ascribed to the Germans, has 
never induced them to abandon their pursuit after: the first 
elements of knowlege and the establishment of new.systems. 
OF late, several French scholars have caught the infection 
during their stay in Germany, and have attempted ‘to ‘raise 
their own countrymen to the exalted views of the philosophy 
of their neighbours : but with how little success is proved’ by 
the regret which they expressed in every new exertion’ for 


_ the same object. 


M. ANcILLoN,—belonging as he expresses himself to both 


_ countries, to France through his ancestors and in the language 


which he writes, and to Germany by birth, studies, affections, 
and the colouring of his ideas, —fecls a desire of becoming 
the mediator or philosophical interpreter between the two 


. nations ; and the essays which he has collected in the volumes 


before us, though they pretend not to the merit of accomplishing 


. that design, are intended to promote among French readers a 


love for deeper inquiries into the principles of human know- 
lege, taste, and morals ; while through them the author, as a 
citizen of the republic of letters, tenders his vote on some 
questions which have considerably agitated the minds of men 


on the continent. If it be an essential qualification in a 


mediator, that he should not. entertain the sentiments of either 
of the parties whom he wishes to reconcile, M. AncrLuon 
may hope for success: but we much fear that his rationalism 
will be too metaphysical for the friends of empiric philosophy, 
while it will incur the reproach of being too much like com. 
mon sense from the advocates of transcendant idealism, or 


_M. Schelling’s philosophy of nature. As to ourselves, we have 


been gratified by. the perusal of his essays ; and. we think that 
few impartial readers will.Jay them out of their hands without 
having derived pleasure and instruction from them. . An 
elevation of sentiment prevails in them, which compensates 


for that want of simplicity in the train of ideas with which 


some of them may be taxed ; and their whole: tendency is 
are equally 
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equally: favourable to the interests of religion’ and morals, and” > 

caleulated to improve the taste. bition 4 
The:essay, which stands first in the series, On the idea and 

the feeling of Infinity, developes the author’s principles respect« 

ing? the constitution of the human mind ; to which he reverts 

in most of the succeeding essays, and which form the principal: 

support of his reasoning and sentiments on matters of know- a 

lege and:of taste. He endeavours to shew that an idea, or a — | 

feeling and a desire, of the Infinite, is not only an essential 

ingredient of human‘nature, but influences all the judgments 

and pursuits of man ; and that its traces are visible in his 

mode of contemplating and‘ studying nature, in the pleasure 

which. he derives from the productions of art, in the rile 

by which he estimates their value, and in his practice ‘of 

religion and the love of science. This idea or feeling, or. 

longing: after Infinitude, (for M. ANcILLON seems at a loss what |” 

name to give it,) he considers as innate, and consequently ag 

discoverable in the savage as well as in the poet or the phi» 

losopher ; and since it must, from its nature, be obscure and 

indistinct, because we can conceive only a negative idea of 

infinity, the love for the indefinite is, in his opinion, the re» 

presentative of that tendency of our nature ; so that, wherever 

the former appears, the latter must be deemed the: real 

source. Scenes of Nature, the works of the graphic Arts, 

Music, and Poetry, please only because and in proportion as 

they gratify and cherish the feeling of or longing for infinity ; 

or it is only by their being indefinite that they become ate 

tractive | | y 


‘ The great secret of the artist (he says) is to excite in the mind 
the feeling of infinity by presenting to it finite forms. Those proe | 
ductions, which are merely regular and gorrect, never charm the ae 
spectator, and leave ‘no deep impression behind them: executed’ 
without enthusiasm, they cannot inspire it. Genius only knows how’: 
to choose subjects which awaken in souls of a:similar stamp a great’: 
number of ideas, and to treat these subjects so as to unite in the. | 
production beauty and expression, which conceal and reveal a whole ,. 
world of feelings and ideas, and appear more inexhaustible in 
proportion as they are contemplated with greater attention, Master- _ 

ieces in the arts plunge the beholder into a profound reverie, make 
him conscious of his own powers, and agitate him by emotions and 
awe. What he sees is finite: but what he does not see, what he 


suspects, feels, and imagines, is infinite.’ 
The; tendency of works of art, and particularly of music and 
o¢try,. £0. prone le sentiment de |’ infini, is the cause of their 


eing attached by all nations to the exercise of religion, an | 
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of the near relation which exjsts hetween them. —~ We: need «- 
not wonder that this essay should proye altogether vague,and’. > 


prdductiye of no. clear ideas, since it is grounded on .a: met¢ 
obseure feeling, a something that not only baffles expression, 
but even eludes comprehension. Such a principle can neyer 
lead.to satisfactory conclusions. ; 

The essay on Great Characters, being less connected with 
metaphysics, is more interesting. It is replete with excellent 
sentiments and practical observations on the causes which 
give rise to the formation of real greatness, as well as on the 
influence which truly great characters exercise over the age 
in which they liye, and the world at large. In the whole 


history of Europe, the author reckons no mare than two epochs, : 


which combined all the circumstances that are requisite to 
furnish a rich harvest of great characters, viz. the period of 
the youthful strength of the republics of Sparta, Athens, arf@ 
Rome, and the middle age, commencing with the crusades, 
and distinguished by the spirit of chivalry. We cannot omit 
to remark how much it has been the custom of some modern 
authors, who possess noble sentiments, to contemplate and 
describe the last period with peculiar partiality, and an evident 
desire for its return. This fact must be considered as a 
x aah of the striking deficiency of our cotemporaries, in 
the qualities which favourably distinguished the;generations of 
the middle ages: but it also deserves attention that we are at 
present too apt to be attracted by the strong and marked 
features of those remarkable times, and forget not only the 
very partial existence of the excellent qualities which we 
admire, but even the alloy of vice by which their value was so 





greatly diminished. "We must also observe that the features _ 


and events, which history records, are neither the only nor | 
the: principal circumstances which influence the formation of . 


greatness of character. She takes the stamp, which she | 


imprints on her epochs, rather from a few individuals than from 
the'situation of a great majority of mankind: yet the humble 
sphere of private life affords scarcely less scope and exercise 
for true greatness, than the grand theatre of political contests 
or national struggles; and it is not a sufficient reason for 
bestowing on the middle ages so high a distinction, that they 
can boast of a number of men of vigorous minds and lofty 
sentiments in the higher stations of life. 3 990 

In the essay next in order, on the Naif and the Simple, we 
find many interesting passages; particularly on the high 
value of simplicity in style and in character, We translate a 


, 


few remarks on the former attainment : 
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¢ It is equally a violation of simplicity when we attempt to elevate 
small.objects by exaggeration of style, and when we wish to render 
., great objects still greater by a false majesty of expression. . In ‘the 
5 case, .we betray ridiculous pretensions, which impose on no 
one ; in the latter, we manifest, instead of energy, only effort ; we 
appear little without the object appearing greater; and we excite a 
mean idea of our strength, by taking vast pains to appear in unison 
with our subject. Far from shewing that we are above it, and view 
it at a distance, we prove that we do not even feel its greatness, or 
that we areastonished and despair of reaching it. When the object 
is immense, and beyond all conception, simplicity is peculiarly 
appropriate. On-speaking of God, of Nature, of the Universe, of 
Time, or of Eternity, we ought to avoid the semblance of wishing 
to rival these stupendous objects, or of endeavouring to rise to their 
height by bloated and figurative language. This would be imitating 
the giants of the fable, who placed Ossa on Pelion to seale Olympus, 
and who perished under the weight of the pile which they had 
formed. As we can never employ any but a finite language in 
speaking of infinity, the subject will always exceed the expression. 
This we must acknowlege ; and we should maintain a sort of greatness 
by sheltering ourselves in simplicity, which alone has the power of 
establishing some relation between the finite and the infinite. ” 


.. The Nature of Poetry, and the Difference between Antient and 
Modern Poetry, form the subjects of the two next papers. In 
the latter, the author expresses his opinion, in contradiction to 
that of Schiller and some other writers, that the difference ob- 
servable between antierit and modern poetry lies far more in 
the subject than in the manner and tone. Schiller characterizes 
antient poetry as Naif, and the modern as Sentimental: but 
M. ANcILLon prefers to express the difference by saying that 
the former dwells more on objects of the senses, and the latter 
_ on ideas ; that finite forms are more perfect among the antients, 
and that there is more tendencyto the infinite among the moderns. 
We remember to have seen this subject treated by another 
modern continental author of some celebrity, who ingeniously 
exemplifies the distinction in question by a comparison of two 
monologues equally remarkable for excellence, and turning onthe 
same subject, viz. that of the Ajax of Sophocles, before he puts 
an end to his life, and that of Shakspeare’s Hamlet, in which he 
consults with himself whether he shall commit the act of sui- 
cide.. Hamlet argues and makes reflections on the lot of man, 
on death, and on a future life, but rather considers the whole 
human race than himself. Ajax has felt but not reflected on 
the evils of life; right and wrorg have no share in guiding his 
feelings or his resolution; nor does he look beyond himself. 
The dissimilarity in the issue corresponds with that which pre- 

vails in the preceding disposition of their minds, 
5 | We 
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-: We were surprised to find no notice.taken by Mi ANcILLoN. 
of the singular difference between antient and modern ‘poets; 
with regard to their descriptions of the scenes of nature. ‘No 
one has ever compared Pope’s translation of Homer with the 
original without being struck with the embellishments, which 
the translator has often added to the Greek bard’s short,though 
faithful descriptions of inanimate nature, and by.,which Fe 
seems involuntarily to express a sense-of the deficiency of the 
original in this respect; and who has not felt a coldness in the 
finest passages of Virgil or Horace on rural subjects, when 
placed by the side of the glowing descriptions of . Thomson; 
of Goldsmith, of Gresset, or of ‘Wieland ? — It is not difficult to 
account for this.circumstance. Children feel much greater in- 
terest in the scenes of life than in all, the beauties of a landscape ; 
and how should it have been otherwise with men in the ages 
which become so attractive to. us in their poets, on account of 
their resemblance to childhood !— The character of modern 
poetry is the necessary result of the whole state of modern.cul- 
tivation, as that of antiquity was a natural consequence of the 
early stages of mental improvement. To blame the poet of 
the seventeenth or eighteenth century, because he does not 
produce works in the spirit of Sophocles or of Horace, is to 
blame the progress of mankind at large; and we conceive that 
it must be nearly as impossible for a poet of our age to write in 
the manner of the antients, as it would have been for Euripides 
to write in the style of Shakspeare. It is therefore neither a 
proof of poverty of talent in the individual, nor a sufficient 
ground for pronouncing the sentence of inferiority on the 
poets, of any age, if all attempts at such imitations have failed. 
The sentiment of M. ANcrLLon that subjects and materials, 


much more than the manner of viewing and using them, con-~= 


stitute the principal distinction between the antient and the mo- 
dern poetry, does not therefore appear to us to be well ground- 
ed; and we are rather inclined to think that the difference in 
the cast of mind in the poets is the main point on which 

the distinction must turn. es 
Scepticism, the first principle of philosophy, and the various 
systems of metaphysics which have appeared in Germany in 
the course of the last twenty years, furnish the bases for the 
three essays which are contained in the second volume of this 
work,—In the first, the author refutes the arguments of Sextus 
Empiricus, as well as those of Mr. Hume, and endeavours to 
shew that the most daring scepticism has a tendency to produce 
the most decided dogmatism ; while to believe with wisdom 
is as consistent with the nature of the human mind, as it is 
indispensable to human happiness. In the second, he enume- 
| rates 
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» yates and criticizes the various attempts which have been madé 
towards establishing one principle as the point of unionyof all 
dur knowlege, concerning ourselvés and the world aroutid us ; 
~ and from the ill success whieh, in his opinion, lias: attended all 
_these attempts, he draws the conclusion that, asit isimpossibleto 
discover any such first principle, therefore it is adviseable to rest 
satisfied with the two facts which are taught by expérience, 
viz. the existence of mind, which is not a patt of a material 
world, and of a réaterial world which is in itself iridependent of 
mind. . ie 
We next meet with an account of the theoretical part af the 
‘Critical Philosophy of Prof. Kant, and of the systems of M. Fichte 
- and M. Schelling, which have sprung from the former,, M. An- 
. CILLON considers norte of these as satisfactory, and leavés‘his 
readers to look out for something better, or to be contented 
with the suggestions of common sense; which will at any. rate 
suffice to conduct them through life, and enable them far better 
to consult their real interests than the subtle speculations by 
_ which, (as he expresses himself, with equal politeness and irony 
. towards the German philosophers,) a people become more ad- 
-mirable than admired, and make the universe their own, but 
whichrender useless to them the world in which they live. Those 
readers, who wish to form some acquaintance with the princi- 
pal features of these philosophical phenomena, will find in this 
essay an useful guide; and we will leave their unprejudiced 
judgment to decide in whose favor they will pronounce, and 
under whose banners they will in future seek wisdom. — We 
_do.not-conceive, however, that our desire of promoting the weél- 
fare of our species, and of supporting the cause of useful science, 
-constitutes it ourduty to advise our readers tosearch for thegrand 
-secret in the labyrinth of the German School ; nor do we wish 
that the philosophers of this nation should ever have occasion, 
like their brethren of the continent, to console themselves under 
the loss of external liberty and freedom of expression, with the 
consciousness of having concentrated all human knowlege in 
one point, and of ‘having broken even the shackles of matter 
-and of a world beyond the boundaries of their own mind: 
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Aat. VIII. Campagnes des Armées Frangaises, Se» $) is). ¢> The 
»oSMQampaigns of the French Armies in Spain:and_ Portugal, in.the 
2 (CVears' 1868 and 18cg, under the command of His Majesty the 
2. [Bmperor and King, and his-Generals; preceded by a statistical 

"+ Description of Spain and Portugal, and by an historical View of the 

Events which occurred there, previously to the Abdication of 
Charles [V.- A Work intended to collect together’ the great 
Achievements and heroic Actions of the French Military, &c. 
To which are subjoined biographical Sketches of the Generals who 
have fallen in these Campaigns, and Notices of the Sieges and 
Battles which formerly occurred in these Kingdoms. With Maps 
and Portraits. Vol. I. containing the statistical Description of 
Spain, with a Map of Spain and Portugal. 8vo.. pp. goo. 
Paris. 1809. Imported by Dulau and Co. ee 3 


I T will appear from the title that’ this work, which is: to be 

“ comprized in three volumes, is intended to gratify the vanity 
of the French army and the French people: but that part of it 
which is now before us contains no military details, being en- 
tirely confined to statistics; of which a more complete view is 
given, if we may credit the preface, than has been afforded by 
any book hitherto published on the subject: Spain being (we 
fear) about to become, like Italy, an appendage to France, her 
riches and natural productions are matters of pleasing specula- 
tion to Bonaparte’s warriors and people ; who hope from this 
conquest to derive fresh means of gratifying their vanity atid 
avarice. It is to be lamented that the Government and ‘the 
inhabitants of Spain are not sufficiently alive to the value of their 
native land, and that they must learn its importance from the 


sword and the pen of the victor. Certain it is that the French are, 


more alert in fighting for and in calculating the riches of the 


_ peninsula, than the Spaniards and Portuguese themselves ; and 
thelr country now seems destined to pass under theyoke of Bona- 


parte, as in the reign of Augustus it submitted to the power of - 


the Romans.. For.us. this cannot be a pleasant circumstance : 
‘but, as our contest with the French on that arena would be on 
very unequal terms, surely we must now see that it is prefer- 
able to.leave Spain to her unavoidable fate, than to’ waste the 
blood and treasures of Great Britain in desperate and hopéless 
struggles.—-We may collect from this work some particulars 
relative to Spain, in addition to those which we have given in 
the fifth article of this Appendix. 

After an introduction, containing various useful notices of 
the several maps and charts of Spain and Portugal which have 
been published; of the latitude and longitude of principal 
places; of the different works and travels which have appeared 
in print concerning these countries; and of weights, measures, 
and coins; we enter on a geographical and statistical oe 
wie’ 3 © 
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of the. stafe of Spain: in which it is said that this countfy , 
measures from north to south 195 leagues, and from, west to 
east 219. We imagine that these numbers are too large; but, , 
supposing that they are exact, and that Spain isa parallelogram, 
its surface would contain 42,705 square leagues: yet we are 
immediately told that this country, according to M. Laborde, 
measures only 25,437 square leagues; or, according to M. M. 
Lopex and Bertuch, y278 square miles, or 25,769 square 
leagues: but here again a palpable error occurs, since the 
superficies cannot present more square leagues than square 
miles. If the subsequent details be not more correct than the 
statement with which the work commences, it cannot’be wor- 
thy of consultation. | 3 ays 
_ The mountains of Spain are next. enumerated, with theiv 
heights; her rivers and lakes are specified; her climate and 
soil: are described; and a long list is given of her productions. 
This enumeration is followed by sections on’Natural History, 
including the vegetable, animal, and fossil kingdoms. Among’ - 
the‘animals of the peninsula, the Merino sheep occupy.con- 
siderable attention: but, though this race has. been , hitherte. .. 
the pride of Spain, and their wool a source of great wealth,,the .: 
author is of opinion that, as they are now spred over Europe; 
this branch of exportation will be lost to Spain in thirty or 
forty years ; and he quotes the words of the minister D’ Aranda, — 
who, foreseeing the consequence likely to happen, said, “if my “ 
advice had been taken, not a single Spanish sheep should havé 
ever entered France.” | 

Unider the head of gold and silver mines, we have a particue 
lar account of the large quantity of the precious metals which . 
the.Romans drew from this empire, according to the represen- 
tations given in 1 Macc. viii. 3, in Livy, Pliny, &c: but. this 
splendid detail is succeeded by the melancholy fact that 
almost all antient mines have disappeared, and by a’ specifics © 
ation which is not very promising; yet it is not impro- © 
bable that the French flatter themselves with the hope of finding | 
Spain to be again what she was before the discovery of Ame- . 
rica, the Mexico and Peru of the old world, . She, certainly 
abounds with a great variety of mineral riches. _ . : 

Respecting these mines of gold and silver, we are.presente 
with the following enumeration,on the authority of M. Laborde, 
a translation of whose work «will shortly come before us : 


‘. Gold. Mines. 1. A mine formerly worked in the Sierra de 
Leytan in Seville, of which vestiges are still to be traced. z. A 
migeof gold, little known, in the valley of Hecho,inArragor, 
3. Grains. of gold may be easily distinguished in a layer of ordinary 


quartz, somewhat ferruginous, which runs in, a deep valley in Old 
} , Castile, 
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Castile, two leagues from Guadarrama ; this mine is untouched. 4. 


We find gold combined with emery in two mines of this latter ube ._ 


stance, one near Alcoces, in Estremadura, the other in the téfritory 
of Molina in Arragon: but the quantity is so small that the expence 
of extracting it would exceed the profit. | 


‘ Sifoer mines. These are more numerous, and wé find them ia i 
. several placee. 1. At Calzena im Arragon, formerly worked. 2. At. 


Benasque, in the same province, also formerly worked. 3. At 
Bielza, in the same province, wrought also in former times. 4. At 
a league and a half from Almodovar del Campo, lately abandoned in 
consequence of being filled with water. 5: On a very steep moun- 
tain in a rock of grdnitz, in the village of Zamalen ; this also, having 
been overflowed, has been deserted. 6. On the mountains in the 
vicinity of Almazarron, in Murcia, whence it is said that the Ro« 
mans yearly obtamed 25,000 drachmas of silver. 7. On the Sierra 
Morena, a league frem Guadalcanal, in Seville ; this was relinquished 
in 1635, having been intentionally flooded by thosé who worked it, 
in order to revenge themselves on the government for the new 
duties which had been imposed. Many authors, as well. antient ag 
modern, have boasted of its immense produce. The Cardinak 
Cinsuegos has presented a very pompous account of it in his History of 


St. Francis of Borgia ; and we read in that of the House of Herasti, that’ 


it had produced %,000,000 livres, the whole of which had been ex- 
pended in constructing a part of the Escurial. Caranga, in his 
Treatise on Spanish Money, asserts that this mine regularly yielded, 
every week; 60,0c0 ducats. The.minister of State Carvajal employed 


the celebrated Bowles to examine it in 1755, who reported that an 


enormous sim must be expended even on the chance of hitting the 
vein, and that perhaps, when recovered, it would be found exhausted. 
These reasons, and the riches of the American mines, caused this to 
be forgotten. Since that period, a company of foreigners entered 
into an agreement with the King to work it afresh, and expended & 
considerable capital in the undertaking: but, after having laid thé 
shafts'dry, they could not find the vein, though more than two mil« 
lions had been sunk in the experiment. 8. At Puerto Blanéo, the 
village of Cazalla, in Seville, which contains virgin silder mixed 
with pyrites of copper in quartz, and a little iron, within a few feet 
of the surface. y. Near to Alanis, and two leagues and a half from 
the village of Guadalcanal; this mine had been worked by the 
Romans, and since their time: it yields virgin silver. The antient 
wells and galleries havé been discovered. It was worked again about 
the middle of the eighteenth century by a person who dug two shafts 
and galleries on the summit of the mountain, but who abandoned his 
project, from a want either of money or of skill. 10. Another mine 
of silver, celebrated in the times of the Carthaginians and Romans, is 


to be found two leagues from Linarez in Andalusia. It-is descended 


by a shaft of two thousand feet deep, which opens into several:gal- 
leries: it has been for a considerable time abandoned; thoughi it was 
worked in the-seventeenth century. We here find'a vein of five feet 
thick, from which many pieces of silver are taken,’ 
App. Rev. Vou. LxI. L1 To 
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of 50 ships of the line, thirty frigates, and 100 small vessels, 
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To this list of the mines of the precious metals, which can» 


not but be very gratifying to French cupidity, are added notices 
O4@f'the mines of copper, lead, iron, antimony, cobalt, mercury, 


‘cinnabar, emery, sulphur, and coal, of which last mentioned 


-grticle‘many traces occur in Spain. Pit-coal is said to be very 


abundant at Aviles in the Asturias; in the mountain of Bar- 
baxeda, in New Castile; at Grusteau and at Grans in Arragon 3 
and it is:stated that nine mines of coal are to be found in Gata. 
Jonia, of which that of Montalona is the most productive. 
‘Among the mineral riches of Spain, even the Diamond is 
reckoned, of which three mines are specified in the kingdom of 
Seville ; and after this brilliant jewel, we are introduced to the 
more useful articles of alum, vitriol, jet, petroleum, rock and 
purging salt, gypsum, &c. | 
.. Of the mines of marble, alabaster, and jasper, a long enu- 
meration is given. Marble is stated to be very general through- 
out the provinces of Spain, ‘and to possess great variety and 
beauty. ‘To these items is subjoined an account of mineral 
water, and of hot, petrifying, and intermitting springs.. _ 

We are told that the population of Spain in antient times 
gmounted to 78,000,000 ; (a stupidly exaggerated reckpning ;) 
that under the Romans it was 40,000,000; that, under Fer- 
dinand and Isabella, A. D. 1474, it was 21,700,800, but this 
exceeds the truth by 8,000,000 at Jeast; that in 1688 it was 


only 12,000,000; that in 1700 it was reduced to 8,000,000 ; 


and that under Philip V. in 31715 it was even so low as 


4,000,000. From this period, however, it seems to have im- 


proved. In 1768 it was found to be 9,307,803: in 1788, it 
advanced to 10,258,1503 and by a return made in 1798, the 
actual population is said to have been 12,009,879. According 
to the estimate of M. Bertuch, in 1805, it was then 115500,000. 
That the population of Spain is less now than it was at some 
former periods is generally allowed, and eighteen different 
causes are here assigned for this diminution. 

This compilation exhibits also an abstract of the state and 
administration of the church; of the government; of the 
army and navy* ; of the finances, for the elucidation of which 
an ample table is giver; of the administration of justice; of 
the nobility ; and of the royal and military orders. 

The manufactures and commerce of Spain occupy many 
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i In 1805, the navy of Spain, according to M. Bertuch, consisted 
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“*~ ‘@ full'a display is made as the.case would,allow. -It isy. how- 

*" “ever, mentioned as a matter of surprize, that Madrid should be 
“the only capital of a great kingdom in Europe which is «without 
~ an Academy of Sciences, Weare presented with the following 
- notices relative to the history of the press: 


_ © The art of printing was early introduced. into Spain‘; being 
. €arried there by the Germans, who travelled from city to ¢ity with 
their types and presses. From the presses of Valencia, proceeded in, 
14744 Sallust, and in 1475 a Comprehensorium. . Printing ‘was in a: 
short apace of time diffused through the whole of Spain; and from 
the middle of the sixteenth century presses were set up at Toledo, 
Madrid, Cuenga, Valladolid, Baeza, Seville, Grenada, Zaragossa, 
Valencia, Salamanca, Alcala de Henarez, and Medina del Campo. 
Those of the three last mentioned cities were the most celetirated. 
-, The Polyglott: Bible proceeded from the presses of Alcala. De 
Gastro, del Canto, de. Millis, de Piamonte, a many other printers of 
_ Aleala, were famous. At this epoch the four Spanish presses issued 
1, _. Rumerous domestic and foreign publications, not less remarkable for 
their merit than for the beauty and magnificence of their execution, 
and which are not inferior to the most elegant editions. of other 
‘countries of Europe. From the middle of the seventeenth century, 
pririting was on the decline: but in the middle of the eighteenth the 

‘ art-experienced a revival, and Sanchez carried it to perfection ; havin 
’ printed. a great number of works, which are all celebrated: for 
_ vy beautifulexecution. Jbarra is not less famous for his superb edition 
aa — of Don Quixote in 4 Vols. quarto; though it has. since been surpassed 
by the Spanish translation of Sallust, by Don Gabriel, the Younger ; 
by the Works of Vives ; by the Treatise on Samaritan Coins by Bayer 3 
by the History of Spain, &c. The ink employed by /barra is so 
superior, that our printers have often endeavoured to discover the 
eecret of its composition ; and the works which he published have 
’” rivalled those of the renowned Bodoni of Florence. De Montfort of 
Valencia is not less illustrious. Punches, matrices, types, and paper? 
>» are all fabricated in Spain, not only at Madrid, but also in several of 
‘ >», the provinces; where the Spanish presses have produced editions of 

booke not less fine than that of Sallust.’ . 








We think that this publication has been compiled in haste, 
and in a subsequent edition it will perhaps receive many cor- 
‘rections and improvements. Mo-y 
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- Art. IX Description du Pachalik, &c. i.e. A Destription of the 
Pachalik of Bagdad, followed by an Historical Notice“ of the 
Wahabees, and by some other Picces relative to the History and 
Literature of the East. By M.* **. 8vo. pp. 260. Paris, 
1809. Imported by De Boffe. Price gs. sewed. 


* 


£ pieces which compose this small oriental collection are 
} | . ‘four in number. After the deseription of the Pachalik of 
Liz ‘Bagdad, 
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Bagdad, and an account of the origin and progress of thé 
Wahabees, we are presented with translations of detached 
hn of Persian poetry, and with a series of observations on 
e' Yezidees, a sect in some degree Mohammedan, and. esta~ 
blished several centuries ago in Mesopotamia by 2 Sheik of the 
name of Yezid. ‘The account of the Pachalik, and the history 
of the Wahabees, are the parts of the book which are most 
Gesesving of attention, being written with considerable know- 
lege of the subject, though in a loose and ill-digested manner. 
e author’s name is not mentioned, but he is described as 
having long resided in those countries, and as having composed 
these tracts for the purpose of their being read to a literary 


society of which he 1s a member. , 
‘ Amid all the writer’s professions for the advancement of lite- 


tature, however, it is amusing to observe that commercial — 


arrangements are the real object of his labours. He is much 
enraged with our envoy, Sir Harford Jones; who, he pretends, 
has rendered himself not less odious to the government of 
Bagdad than to the Europeans settled there. After havin 
enlarged on the commercial advantages of the situation a 
Bagdad, he adds, with some nasveté, «I will just remark that it 
would be proper to establish in that city a French factory, or at 
least to obtain a firman from the Porte, to allot to His Imperial 
Majesty’s consul a house suitable to his rank; in the same way 
in which it was granted to the English resident, on the applica- 
tion of the English ambassador at Constantinople.’ 

_ We extract the passages in the account of the Pachalik, which 


“Sppear to us to contain the most useful information. | 


¢ Theclimate of Bagdad, though very healthy, is subject to exces- 
sive heat in summer; during which the inhabitants find it necessary 
to pass a considerable part of the day in their cellars, and to sleep at 
night on their roofs. Travellers have often spoken of the Sam-yeli,.a 
burning south-west wind, which brings with it a sulphureous. smell, 
and prevails at Bagdad, ag well as throughout Mesopotamia, from the 
beginning of July to the middle of August. It ts not, however, 
quite so fatal as it has been reported to be by those travellers who — 
assert that it suffocates all who are exposed to it on elevated ground ; 
since its effects may be avoided by falling prostrate, or by wrapping 


“ip the face very tightly with acloak. It is preceded by squalls, and 
‘by a hot. whirlwind obscuring the horizon. Its pestilential nature 


‘probably arises from passing over the sulphureous and bituminous - 


‘grounds near the Euphrates andthe Tigris, = = 
‘6 ‘The inhabitants of Bagdad, so far from eine abject slaves, are 


“adetive, enterprizing, and jealous of controul. T 


e better ranks are 


civil, well informed, and obliging to strangers. Luxury is confined 

tothe Pachaand the great families: The dress ie simijar to that-whtich — 
‘prevails: in’ the rest of Turkey. Many Persians. reside there; who 
“warty, on the traffic of the place and are protected by the government, 
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and who are in general intelligent and respectable people. Unfors 
tunately, neler libraries nor public schools are to be found here: but. 
we meet with a few seminaries inhabited by dervises, and two or three 
mausoleums, magnificently decorated, in which their sheiks and pro- 
phets are interred, and a kind of. asylum is afforded to beggars, A. 
number of small chapels also are,erected, to which the people’ resort 
to perform their ablutione, at the accustomed hours of prayer. 'T 
public markets are well stocked; provisions and fruit being brought 
thither from all quarters, and sold at moderate prices. . ’ 
‘ The Pachas of Bagdad have been-considered ‘at all times as thé 


most powerful in the Ottoman dominions, and. are supposed to possess 
a right to the title of Caliph. from inhabiting the capital. in which 
the antient Arabian pontifis. resided. Placed at the extremity of 
Turkey, they exercise an authority, which is almost independent of 
the Porte; and great delicacy is observed towards them on. the part 
of the Ottoman court, that they may not be tempted to revolt. They 
assume to themselves, whenever they please, the right of declining 10 
send their forces to co-operate with those of the Grand Seignor; and 
no objection is made to the reasons which they allege, provided that 
they be accompanied by a sum of money. During more than a cen+ 
tury, all the Pachas of Bagdad have been originally Georgian slaves, 
raised by intrigue and accident from that humble station to the 
hazardous post of Vizir. The forces of the government of Bagtad 
may be increased in a time of urgency to 30,000 men, infantry and 
cavalry; and this number would be still greater if several Arab 
tribes had not withdrawn themselves to join the Wahabees, while 
others have set up the standard of independence. The Curds, of 
whom a great proportion have. revolted, are the best hofsemen; their 
arms consist of a pistol, a lance, a sabre, and sometimes a carabine, 
The Arabs have only a lance: but, being robust and intrepid, they 
make a dextrous use of it. The Bagdad infantry are armed with a 
musket and sabre, and a small part of them are. disciplined on the 
‘European plan. The revenue is between seven and eight millions of 
piastres, and would be more, were it not for the decline of the trade 
of Bussorah. The population of Bussorah is now reduced to 50,000, 
‘a diminution which is caused by the desolation that has been spred 
around by the Wahabees, and by the insalubrity which hae arisen 
from the neglect of the neighbourhood of the city. ret 
‘The banks of both the Euphrates and the Tigris are infested with 
robbers, who are accustomed to swim aboard of the boats on the 
water,.and to carry off whatever they can seize, Travellers. have 
often been surprized at the length of the distances which the Arabs 
“will pass, floating on the water. They accomplish these vevages hy 
means of a goat-skin, of which they sow very compactly the d ata 
‘openings, with the exception of the skin of one of the legs, whi 
they use as a pipe to blow up the rest of the skin, and afterward 
twist and hold it very tight. After this preparation, they strip them- 
selves naked, form a package of their clothes, and, tying-it on their - 
shoulders, -lay themselves flat on the goat-skin ;.on which they fost 
very much. at their ease, paddling with their bands. and feet. and 
‘gmoking their pipe all the time. Not only men bus women ge 
ee . L13 adop$ 
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at every step wit 


- "Phe account of the origin and progress of the Wahahees is * 


- aware that the origin of this sect took place so far back as the 


‘others of this seet, they are circumcised; and they observe . 
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adopt this method of crossing theriver, and make the air re-echo with. 
their‘songs while they are passing. = " ‘ 
¢ After’ the ‘junction of the Tigris and the Euphrates at the. > 
beautifully situated town of Korna, their waters roll on for several 
miles without mixing, Those of the Euphrates are clear, in’ conse- 
quence of its tranquil.current; while those ‘of the Tigtis are turbid — 
an jts rapidity. Not far from Hilla, or Hela, in a northerly direce | 
tion, and: towards the Euphrates, are to be seen the relics of the 
ence mighty Babylon. ‘They are interesting only from the recollee- 
tions which they excite, and have not beauty in’ themselves like the |. - 
yemains of Palmyra, Balbec, or Persepolis, among'which we meet - 
, traces of magnificent architecture. ‘The remains 
of Babylon consist in a shapeless mass of ruins, and are more calcu- 
Jated'to inspire melancholy than admiration. Like all cities that have 
been built of brick, it has no striking monument left standing. The 
Arabs make a trade of digging the ground for the purpuse of find- 
ing medals of bronze, silver, and sometimes of gold; as well as vases, 
metal images, and utensils; even the bricks they ‘carry off by water 
for the purpose of sale. These bricks are all of a square’ form, five 
inches thick, and bearing on one of their sides an hieroglyphic inscrip- ; 
tion, the characters of which are still very plain. The ruins of =~ 
Nineveh are on the Tigris, opposite to the city of Mosul, about — 
three hundred miles above Bagdad. Mosul appears to have been 
built out of these ruins. The remains of ‘the antient Nisibis eonsist 
in like manner of mere ruins, and are worth visiting chiefly for the 


peauty of the situation.’ 


“he 


iven in the same crude and. ill-arranged method as that of 
Bagdad. In consequence of the Wahabees having been known 
in Europe only of late years, the public in general are not 


middle of the last century. Their tenets differ from the Moham- — 
medan, not in respect of their idea of the Supreme Being or : 
of the sacred volume, the Koran, which they believe to have 
been written in heaven bythe hand of angels: but in regard 
to the power and character of Mohammed, whom they con- 
sider to have been a mere human being, the messenger 
indeed ‘of God on earth, but not worthy to have his name . 
joined with that of the Deity in the adorations of men. The. 
Wahabees are therefore not so much the propagators of a new . 
faith, as the reformers of the Mohammedan religion. Like | 


similar forms of prayer, the same ablutions, the same absti- 
nences, the same yearly fast, (that of Ramadan,) and the same. 
solemnities. ‘Their mosques, howeyer, are devoid of orna- 
ment; and the name of Mohammed.is not mentioned. in, their . 
réligious-exercises. They reject in the same mannet, the divine _ 
mission of Jesus Christ, ‘They imitate the early Mohammedans — 
) most 
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most effectually in the vigour with which they spread their doc- °°: 


trine* by force of arms; and they have been accustomed tq... 


present.it to the neighbouring tribes at the: point.of the,sword,. 
calling on them in decisive language to * believe ox die.”’;, When: . 
they encounter resistance, their practice has beem to ‘sacrifice, .. ; 
the males and spare the females, but to confiscate anditake. |: 
possession of the whole property. In case of. voluntary suber: «n 
mission, a Wahabee governor is put over the subjugated tribe, ~: 
and a-tenth ofthe property exacted, as well as a tenth ofthe - 
male population levied for the military service... By these means, 
the Wahabee leaders have found themselves in possession of, — 
large treasures, and at the head of formidable armies. Animated 
by religious enthusiasm, these fanatics rush forwards to danger 
with incredible courage, and attack their enemies in the firm, 
belief that, by dying in the field, they will receive the crown 
of martyrdom. Were they possesed of the advantages of dis- 
cipline, and commanded by able leaders, they might become 
the conquerors of Asia. Sig . 
In the preface to this book, a hope is expressed that the 
public will extend encouragement to thé author, and induce 
him to undertake more’ laborious researches. . With such, 
encouragement, however, we can scarcely venture to flatter hims 
till he has learned to condense his matter into a smaller compass; 
and has accustomed himself to a clearer arrangement.’ “The 
account of the Yezidees is short, and is not the -production of ” 
the same author, but of a missionary named: Garzoni ; front 
whom the writer of the preceding tracts might have taken some — 
hints on the score of composition. L, By 
, oO. 
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Art. X. Coup d’ Oeil sur ? Ettat actuel, &c. i.e A View of the 
present state of antient J.iterature and History in Germany-; ~ 
heing a Report made to the third Class of the French Institute; ~ 
by Cuarres Vitrers, Correspondent of that Class, &c. Svo. 
pp- 153. Amsterdam and Paris. 1809. 


VV BATEVER advantages may. have resulted from the introduce, _. 

tion of the vernacular tongues of the respective countries 
of Europe, in communicating literary information. and 
discoveries by the press, it is evident that the cosmopolitical ~. 
spirit has been considerably diminished among men of letters... 
The literature of each civilized nation is become strictly. | 
national, and has assumed its own: peculiar features; and 
the friends of science have cultivated: the common field. in~ 
separate bands, which, though they have preserved the. _ 
relations of peace with each other, have been far from acting in . 

. cmos eae concert, 
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concert, or deriving all the advantages of mutual exertions. 
EIntent.on their: own immediate neighbours, they have often 
completely lost sight of their more distant fellow-labourers ; 
and. ‘when they have felt a desire of becoming acquainted 
with the latter, they have been often so much struck ‘with 
the singularities of their proceedings, as either hastily to pro- 
mounce them to be unworthy of farther notice, or to be 
deterred from cultivating a more intimate acquaintance with 
them by the difficulties which they find in their way. Great 
national partiality, and even a certain illiberality of judgment, 
are almost unavoidable consequences of these circumstances ; 
gince comparatively few persons possess modesty enough to 
suspend their judgment, when they feel no inclination to enter 
©n a minute examination of the grounds of it; and much 
more than the perusal of a few translations, or even of a few 
eriginals, (which are perhaps rather offered by chance than 
selected by discretion,) is required to discover the spirit which 
prevades a whole class of men or their writings. : 
The plan which the Institute of France has adopted, in order 
to procure, from time to time, through some of its correspond 
ing members, encyclopedic accounts: of the literature of other 
fations, promises to contribute towards remedying these 
disadvantages as far as they are susceptible of remedy; and 
these accounts will have the more chance of being considered 
26 impartial, if they are not drawn up by natives of. .the 
eeuntries which furnish their materials. M. VitLERs, who 
is well known as an intelligent and instructive. writer, ‘has 
undertaken the brief work before us to describe the state and 


“progress of some of the most generally interesting branches of 


literature in Germany, during the last three or four years. 
Of his competency to perform the task, as far as an intimate 
acquaintance with his subject constitutes that fitness, he has 
given sufficient proof in this View, and in another publication 
fespecting the Universities of Germany; and the literati of 
that country will not find reason for complaining of a want 
of liberality, or due appreciation of their mevits; since, though 
a foreigner, he appears to be as deeply interested in the fate 
and reputation of German literature, and is as enthusiastic 


.4m the praise of it, as any professor of Leipzig or Gottingen 
might be expected to be. It is, indeed, the principal fault 
which we have to allege against this report, that it does little 


more than eulogize; and that it depreciates that. praise by 
stowing it indiscriminately, and often nearly in the same 
terms, on men who in our opinion ought to occupy very 


’ Aifferent stations in the scale of merit. Though we feel much 
inclined to admit the truth of thé'advertion ‘that’ the' modern 
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Germania literaria deserves to be better known than itis; -we 
are aise convinced that frequent aberrations from the rules: of 
sound taste, and the passion for new systems and hypotheses 
in all sciences, have much contributed to expose its ‘scholars 
to the reproach of pedantry and of fondness for contention, 
trifling, and infidelity. M. Vitiers’s account, however, will 
give rise to the pleasing and important reflection, that, even 
under circumstances the most discouraging to literary labours, 
and during a war the most destructive to the order. and 
prosperity of society, the Muses have found safe retreats, and 
the zeal of their friends has not suffered itself to be depressed: 
In an introductory chapter, the reporter endeavours. to’ de 
scribe the generalcharacter of German literature, and to point out 
the causes from which its peculiar features are derived. ‘This 
subject would have deserved a much more minute investigation 
than he has here attempted; and it would have been particu- 
larly within his province to trace the combination of circum- 
stances and situations, which have imprinted a striking 
singularity on a great majority of German literary productions, 
in the present century. He mentions the-independence ‘of 
German authors, as being unconnected with any rich or power- 
ful'court, or large metropolis; and the evident predilection for 
religious inquiries which is observable in the whole Protestant 
yart of Germany, ‘hy which, ever since the time of the 
Reformation, the study of many branches of science, even 
of such ‘as appear but distantly related to religion, has taken 
‘a peculiar direction. ‘To these causes we must-at least add the 
‘nature and constitution of the establishments for scientific and 
‘professional education, and the rivalship of the German 
princes: which has often been directed towards the schools 
and universities of their dominions, since it could: no longer 
be occupied in petty military conflicts; and which has:made 
them espouse a new cause or a new system, merely from the 
hope of sharing in the reputation which it might possibly 
acquire. The good effects of this rivalship’ have probably 
outweighed its injurious consequences: but those who are 
well acquainted with the local circumstances will admit: that 
it has had a considerable share in the forrnation of the character, 
‘or, as some may call it, the want of character of German 
philosophy, and divinity in particular. ‘We translate-a passage 
from M. Vitiers’s introductory chapter on this subject, 
‘which will shew how highly he is inclined to estimate the 
‘literary men of Germany: — WOE 
‘. Though the German,scholar is himself secluded from what. is 


“called the. world, yet his. pyblic:is dispersed over.a vast extent, of 
7, <i ot BRidy © : | : Ja a country, 
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country, from. Berne to the gates of St. Petersburg. He hae . 
therefore no concern with the local spirit which is produced by. ae 
reat concentration. The multiplicity of places, and countries. 
included within his range docs not allow it to exist, and the local ° 
spirit of one place is neutralized by that of another. On the one 


hand, consequently, the public judges with considerable liberality ; 
and, onthe other, the literary man enjoys in his labours a very 
great independence, and finds himself completely unshackled’ by 
any influence that would be foreign to his studies or meditations, 


Hence the German literati have, perhaps, a more truly classic tact 


than any others, and modernize the least: hence they possess so 
great a facility in entering into the spirit of nations and of ages so 
different from those of the present day ; and hence originates their 
superior success in archzological researches, and in the interpretation 
and translation of the antients, particularly of the Greeks, either on 
account of some secrét affinity between the two nations, as the analogy 
of the two languages seems to indicate, and of a common ‘origin 
which loses itself in the remotest time, or from some other cause.’ — 


The details of the review of German literature are given 


under the following 13 heads, rather aukwardly divided : 
Encyclopedia of classical studies; Latin literature; Greek 


literature; Translations; Oriental literature ; Biblical literature; 
Paleography; Archzology and Mythology; Antient geography ; 
History; History of religion and the church; History of 
literature ; Programmata, pamphlets, &c. In each of these 
sections, the notices respecting particular works belonging to 
it are preceded by a few general observations, most of which 


are very. uninteresting and unsatisfactory. 
On the subject of classical literature, it is observed that, 


for some years past, the .German press has paid much more © 


attention to the writers of Greece than to those of Rome, in 
editions of their works, and in publications relative to them, 
The striking resemblance of the two languages, and the facility 
with which the expressions and the constructions of the 


German may be assimilated to those of the Greek, become ~ 


additional inducements to cultivate an intimacy with the latter, 


and afford an uncommon gratification in the pursuit,’ It has: 


been for some time, and still is, the favourite object and the 

ride of many of the best scholars in Germany, to furnish 
faithful translations of the antient writers ; and their success, 
particularly with regard to the Greeks, has in return con- 


. tributed to promote the taste for classical studies, ‘To no one, 


in this respect, is his country so much indebted as to M. Voss ; 


the veteran Wieland has likewise of late employed his elegant 
pen. principally in translations ; and among the most modern 


publications of this kind, the translation of all the works of é 


Plato, by M. Schleyermacher of Halle, deserves particular 
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noticé, on account of the critical and philosophical annotations 
which accompany it. Plato is the fivouiibe of the German © 
philosophers of the modern school; who are proud to refer 
to many sentiments. of the father of philosophical science, as 
a Sanction for their own opinions. eye ‘ 

The high eulogium, which M. VILLERs passes on so many 
German critics and commentators, proves his unwillingness 
to join'in the accusation of dulness and prolixity which is 
urged against them as a body. We donot, however, consider 
this reflection on, those writers as unfounded; and the faults 
imputed to them are undoubtedly, to some extent, the inevitable 
consequence of the situation in which the greater portion of 
them.-write and publish. ‘The vast number of professors and 
masters in. the universities and great schools have all a 
character to acquire and to support with the public. Not only 
rd their own reputation, but in a high degree that of the esta- 
blishment to which they belong, depends on the name which 
they obtain for learning. Hence many are obliged to exercise 
their ingenuity and industry on the same subject, and at the 
same time ;rand to publish occasionally becomes almost a duty 
inseparable from their stations. In the uncommon emulation 
which hence arises, every one looks for something that may 
1 be new, and evince either ingenuity or uncommon industry ; 
he ventures on conjectures, or he adds to the collection of 
facts and materials ; and he greatly prefers the risk of being con- 
sidered as too bold or as tedious, to remaining unknown, 
or exposed to the reproach of having closely followed the 
‘foot-steps of his predecessors. ——How easily is the man of 
secluded habits dazzled by the hope of being ranked as ~ 
learned among the learned! | | | 
t We abstain from noticing any particular new editions of 
the classic authors of antiquity : but we cannot forbear to direct 
the.attention of the student in Greek literature who is at the 
same time acquainted with the German language, to the ad- 
mirable Greek and German dictionary of Professor Schneider, 
which has within a very short period passed through several 
impressions. * 

It would be absurd to expeet a predilection for oriental 
literature, or great progress in the knowlege of it, in a country 
which has no immediate connection with the east, nor any 
particular interest in cultivating an acquaintance with it. 
That branch of it which bears directly on the exposition of 
the Hebrew scriptures has, indeed, been long since sedulously 
eultivated by the German divines: but they have seldom ex- 
tended their attention farther, or pursued their inquiries inde- 
pendently of a view tg scriptural interpretation. A collection 
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of literary. productions of the east has, however, been com: 


_ amenced on a large scale by the present Duke of Saxe Gothas 


who sent out, in the year 1804, a M. Setzer, for the express 
purpose of purchasing in Syria, Egypt, and Arabia, valuable 
manuscripts and printed works; of which this: gentleman has 
transmitted a very considerable number. , 
_ The modern Biblical Criticism of German divines has often 
been the subject of regret, and not unfrequently of censure, 
with those who apprehend from unrestrained inquiry a dimi- 
nution of respect for the vital principles of Christianity. To 
peseont who are so easily alarmed, it will be consolatory to 
informed. that, perhaps with the exception of Dr. Pau/us’s 
commentary.on the New Testament, and an attempt of M. 
Schleyermacher to invalidate the authenticity of the ast epistle 
to Timothy, the heterodoxy of Germany does not appear to 
have given of late any new reason for complaint, by an eager~ 


ness to publish and to diffuse its heresy. 


_ Of the other divisions under which the present writer has at- 
ranged his materials, those which treat on History, political, ee- 
clesiastical, and literary, are the richest. Among the writers of 
the first of these classes, M. de Sch/otzer of Gottingen, and M. de 
Kotzebue, have distinguished themselves ; the former by his col- 
lection and investigation of documents serving to throw light on 
the history of the nations which inhabit the Russian Empire ; 
the latter by his history of Prussia, for which he has drawn many 
important materials from. the secret archives of the Teutonic 
erder, at Konigsberg, which had before been quite inaccessible. 
— If any species of literary production can be said, to belong 
to Germany almost exclusively, it is that which treats on.the ' 
history of literature. Whether the search after names and titles, 
which it includes, is peculiarly congenial to the taste::and 
habits of German scholars, or whether the frequent change 
of systems and opinions among them has led them ‘paftti- 
‘eularly to this subject, (as well as to the study of the history 
of philosophy, which has occupied. many modern German 
writers,) we will not determine: but M. ViLLErs is certainly 
correct when he says that no one, who wishes to be wel] ac-~ 
quainted with any part of the history of literature, ought to 


be a stranger to the modern German publications on that 


science. The extensive works of Eichhorn, Heeren, and their 
-coadjutors, are, however, so voluminous that’ they. are not 
likely to become much known beyond the limits of Germany. 

Towards the conclusion of his retrospect, M. VILLERS takes 


particular notice of German literary and critical journals; 


expressing also his regret that. France does not possess one 


which can- be compared to those that are published at Gote 
: , tingen, 
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tingen, Halle, Jena, Leipzig, and Heidelberg. Indeed, the 
inferiority of the French critical journals is surprizing.. Under 
the present melancholy situation of the continent of Europe, it 
would be. some ground of consolation if we could reasonably 
entertain, with M. Vit_ers, the hope ‘ that the epoch is 
arrived, in which the barriers will be removed that divide the 
members of one great family into rival and hostile nations, 
and in which the whole sum of ideas, and whatever can 
improve and ennoble man or the state of society, will be made 
common, and be considered as the patrimony of all: —but 
who can flatter himself with the prospect of a peace that shall 
be long enough to establish mutual confidence; to make the 
conqueror lay aside the pride of conquest ; and to enable the 
oppressed to forget their humiliation? Who can hope that 
princes, who have eagerly grasped at a name and a shadow’ of 
dignity and power, will promote a republican spirit among 
men. of letters, and on subjects of literature? It is not pos- 
sible to fetter the mind securely in one respect, while it 
ranges freely in others; and jealousy among his dependants is 
one of the weapons by which the oppressor facilitates the ~ 
maintenance of his sway. : Sch 
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Art. XI. Voyages dans I? Amérique Méridtonale, &c.; i. e. Travels — 
in South. America, by Don Fetix pe Azara, Commissioner 
and Superintendant of the Lines of the Spanish sbi: ee seg 

_. guay, from 178% to 1801; containing a geographical, ‘political, 

and civil Description of Paraguay, mei the' River Plata; an Ace 

count of the Discovery and Conquest of those Countries; various 

« Details relative to their Natural. History, and the Savage Tribes 
which inhabit them ; a Statement of the Methods employed by 
the Jesuits to subject and civilize the Natives, &c.; published from — 

' the Author’s Manuscripts, with a Sketch of his Life and Writings, . 

- by C. A. Walckenaer 3 and enriched with Notes by G. Cuvier, 
Perpetual Secretary to the Class of Physical Sciences in the In-* 
stitute, &c. T'o which is added the Natural History of the Birds 
of Paraguay and La Plata, by the same Author, translated from 

_ the original Spanish, and augmented by a great number of Notes, 

. by M. Sonnint. © Accompanied with an Atlas, containing Twenty- 
five Plates. 4 Vols. 8va. and gto. Atlas. Paris. 1809. 

'' Imported by de Boffe. Price Four Guineas. | 


Fy ue favourable notice which Don Frerrx pE Azara’s come 
+ munications have obtained on the other side of the © 
water, and the signal opportunities which he enjoyed. for 
directing his extended observation to tracts of country which 
have been very imperfectly explored, and which are destined, 
perhaps, to undergo new and important political revolutions, 

i‘ induced 
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induced us: to open these volumes with no ordinary degree of 
eaperness'and expectation. After a candid perusal of the 
whole;:it. behoves us to state that our gratification has not 
been ‘unmingled with disappointment : yet the work, with all 
its defects, bespeaks a vigorous, independent, and active mind, 
comprizes'a rich. diversity of materials, and has powerful 
claims on our deliberate attention. The whole of Volume I. 
and nearly two thirds of the second, are occupied by the 
travels ; the remaining part of the second is allotted to an in- 
troductory view of the natural history of Cochabamba. and a 
description of its productions, by Don Tadeo Haenke, Mémber 
of the Academies of Sciences at Vienna and Prague; and the 
third and fourth contain the ornithology of Paraguay and la 
Plata. The French editor would probably have pertormed a 
more acceptable service to the public, if he had either printed 
the travels separately, or had incorporated in the present 
‘work the author’s account of the quadrupeds of Paraguay, 
with the requisite corrections and annotations : or, assuming 
the writings of the Spaniard as the basis of his plan, he might 
have worked them into a more seemly fabric. As thé*pub- 
lication now stands, the natural history department is very 
incomplete, allusions being frequently made to another book, 
which is not within our reach; and the notices of the qua- 


_drupeds are scanty and unsatisfactory, because they ‘were 


avowedly penned with a reference to prior and more ample 
details. Part of the information contained in the biographical 
sketch is, repeated in the letters prefixed to the work 3, and 
several vague and crude statements have been retained in the 
text, without comment or apology. The author may, never- 
theless, regard with self complacency the association ‘of his 


name with those of Walckenaer, Cuvier, arid Sonnini ; ard the 
diffusion of his volumes through the medium of a language 


which is familiar to the ‘scholars and the philosophers of 
Europe. : eres , hy 
His editor informs us that Don Fetrx was born at Bar- 
bunales, near Balbastro, in Arragon, on the 18th of May, 
1746. <A few days previously to this event, his parents, who 


lived in happy retirement on their estate, had sent their eldest 
‘son,-Don’ Nicholas, to the university of Salamanca. Don 


FeL1x commenced his literary career in that of Huesca; and, 


--when he had completed his ceurse in philosophy, he entered 
the military academy of Barcelona. In the latter city, these 
two brothers, who had never seen each other, enjoyed an af- 


fectionate but transient interview; and they did not meet 


_again tilt the expiration of thirty-five years. In 1764, Don 
-Fexix was appointed a Cadet in the Galician regiment’ of 


5 infantry ; 
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ee in1767,. Ensign in the corps. of engineers’;',and in 
477 +5, he was promoted to the rank of Lieutenant. In-this ca- 
pacity he signalized his courage in an expedition against Algiers, 
and received a dangerous wound from @ large copper ball,:»which 
shattered one of his ribs, and, to all appearance, deprived him 
of life. Owing, however, to the kind attention of. a:friend, 
and the boldness of a sailor who cut out the ball with a: nike: 
he gradually recovered, after having endured the. most :excru- 
ciating pain, as it was necessary to extract a considerable 
portion of the rib. The wound did not. close till five:years 
afterward: at the same distance of time, it broke out afresh, 


_ and thus naturally made way for the remaining: fragment of 


the injured bone. He was then in America, and secluded from 
all the assistance of art: but the wound healed spontaneously. 


_ When, roaming in the wilds of the same country, he broke his 


" _ ¢ollar-bone by a fall from his horse, and again recovered, with- 
_ out having recourse to any external application. With. these 
accidental exceptions, and another which we shall presently 


‘ _ mention, .he seems to have enjoyed the most uninterrupted 
_ 15,900 health. 


‘¢ ] was accustomed to eat bread, (says he, ina letter to his editor, ) 


: \o till IL had reached my twenty-fifth year, without any particular in- 


clination for that species of food: but having experienced. at that 


_ period of my life great difficulty of digestion, attended with symp- 


toms of general indisposition, especially after dinner, I consulted 


< 


a skilful physician at Madrid, who surmized that my complaints 


3 datginated in the use of bread, and advised me to give it up. I 
‘did so. My sic!.ness quickly vanished ; and, from that time, | have 


sever been indisposed. The want of ‘bread has given me a higher 


‘ selish for other kinds of aliment, than 1 felt when I blended them 
:. with that general article of human food. I am not in the habit of 


wsing any substitute for bread: but I am sensible that 1 am some- 


what more partial to vegetables and fish than to butcher’s meat. 


For the rest, it is not extraordinary that I should abstain from 
bread, aince the inhabitants of the countries which I have travérsed 
are alike strangers to it, though they live as long as we do, and 


if even longer.” 


_ From this, and various instances. which have / come wilehini 


“ our own knowlege, we have reason to believe that. esculent 


roots are generally’ more light and nourishing than. the most 


elaborate preparations of farinaceous plants. 


By the treaty of Idelfonso, the courts of Spain pa Por- 
tugal had mutually stipulated to name commissioners for ‘the 
final definition and adjustment of their respective lines’ of 


“demarcation in South America. . Don FeL1x pe Azara, with 
__.the rank of Lieutenant Colonel of Engineers, was one of: those 


‘er 
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> Whe were deputed by the Spanish government to direct ithe 
execu 
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execution of these arrangements, and he set sail accordingly in 
1781." By the chicanery of the Portuguese commissioners; 
however, the business was studiously protracted; till Don ~ 
FEeLIx, perceiving that his official services were unavailing, © 
bessty a 4 a geographical survey of that vast country, of 
which he had been instructed to ascertain only the boundaries. 
Undismayed by the certain expence, trouble, fatigue, and. 
danger, which were. attendant on an operation of such mag~ | 
nitude and detail, and regardless of the secret or the.avowed op~ 
position which he might expect to encounter from the Spanish 
viceroys, he steadily persevered, during thirteen years, in the 
prosecution of his scheme; and, owing to the resources of his 
own unshaken mind, and the zeal of the officers who acted 
under him, he finally triumphed over every obstacle. 


¢ He provided himself with brandy, glass-beads, ribbands, knives, 
and other trinkets, in order to gain the good will of the savages. 
The whole of his personal baggage consisted of a few clothes, a | 
little coffee, and salt, with tobacco and the Paraguay herb for his 
attendants. ‘T’he latter carried with. them only the clothes’ which * 
they wore: but they took with them a great many horses, regu’: 
Jating the number by the length of the journey, and fixing the pro- ‘* 
portion sometimes at twelve for each individual. These were by’ 
hO means requisite for conveying the baggage, which was very ° 
trifling: but horses, it should be observed, are extremely common * 
in these countries, occasion no trouble, because they receive only ~ 
such food as they pick up themselves during the night, and are ’’ 
very easily fatigued. The travellers were also accompanied by large - 
dogs. 7 
They rose an hour before day-break to prepare breakfast. After - 
this repast, individuals were detached from the troop to collect the 
horses which were dispersed in the neighbourhood, and sometimes 
even ata Icague’s distance, because, except those which each person’ * 
retained close by him, during the night, they roamed and fed quite | 
at large. As soon as the horses were reeassembled, each person let: ° 
loose the animal which had served him for twenty-four hours ; when - 
the whole troop formed a circle round the relay-horses, to prevent © 
their escape, while a man advanced into the circley and, by means 
of a noose, laid hold of such as were necessary for the journey. 
Finally, all put themselves in motion two hours after sun-rise.. “As 
there are no open roads in these deserts, a guide, well acquainted 
with the country, marched three hundred paces a-head, and quite 
alone, that his attention might not be diverted by coriversation of . 
any kind. After-him came the relay-horses, which, in turn, were — 
followed by the main body of the travellers; and thus the party 
continued its progress, without stopping, till two hours before sun- 


‘ They then selected for a halting station the neighbourhood of 
some marsh or rivulet ; and men were dispatched, in different direc- 


tions; to procure wood for fuel, and to catch cows for food, rn! = 
, ) | rom 
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from .among: the wild cattle.in the plains, or. from. those which 
belonged to some habitation, if any such occurred within. the 
distance of two or three leagues. In case these wild cows should 
fail, others followed in the rear of the troop. In-some districts, @ 
sufficient number of armadillos were procured for the subsistence o} 
the whole company. To provide against the eventual faflure of all © 
these resources in a projected line of route, they previously laid in a 
stock of cows’ flesh, which they cut into very long shreds, of the 
thickness of a man’s finger, dried them in the sun, and conveyed 
them in packages on their horses, being the only sort of food which 
they carried along with them. They ate it when roasted on wooden 
skewers, the only mode of preparing meat in these countries, which 
forms the sole food of the inhabitants. ) 

‘ Previously to encamping on any spot, they were obliged to take 
— against the vipers, which are oftén very numerous. 

ith this view, they led out all the horses on the space which they 
intended to occupy, so as either to crush these reptiles, or to induce 
such of them as lurked under the grass to come out ; an expedient 
to which the lives of a few horses were occasionally sacrificed. On 
retiring to rest, every individual spred a piece of cows’ skin on the 
ground. M. Ds Azara was the only person who had a hammock 
suspended to stakes, or trees. During the night, every body 
kept his horse near to his person, that, in case a need, he might 
effect his escape from wild beasts. ‘The approach of the latter was 
always announced by the dogs, which scented them at a great 
distance, ,becguse they exhale a very strong odour. In spite of every 
attention, it. often happened that several vipers glided into the 
camp,, but they usually lay concealed and quiet under the cows’ hides 
on which the people slept. ‘They sometimes passed near to or even 
over the men, without doing them the smallest harm ; for they never 
bite but when disturbed. 

¢ This order of march was observed only in those tracts ia which 
no apprehensions were entertained from the savage Indians, Wheré 
he had reason to dread their encounter, M. De Azara had recourse 
to other precautions: he moved only in the night-time; he dis- 
patched scouts in every direction to explore the proper line of 
march ; two patroles preceded on each side of the troop; and each 
kept-his rank, and had his arms io readiness. In spite of alt this 
prudence and discretion, he» was frequently attacked, and had. the 
misfertune to lose some of his men.’ 


In the midst of these laborious and perilous wanderings, 
eometrical calculations, and the details that.were inseparable 
rom the pursuit of his primary object, the intrepid Spaniard , 

contrived to bestow a considerable portion of his attention on | 
the quadrupeds and birds which were peculiar to these regions. 
He at first made war on these animals, solely for the purpose 
of preserving their skins, and transmitting them to Europe : 
but, perceiving that they were soon injured by keeping, he 
adopted the plan of minutely describing each individual in its 
App. Rev. Vou. Lxb Mm - recent 
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‘fecert ‘state. | Frony the rapid acciintulation of his descriptions, 
ie” was frequently ‘at a loss to know whether he had ‘not pfe- 
Vousty charactérized certain specimens ; and therefore, in order 
‘to ‘Obviate repetitions, he distributed his. stores into groupes, 
‘each of which he distinguished by general characters; thus 
“sumplifying and reducing his labours relieving his recollection, 
acquiring more promptitude of discrimimation, and exhibiting 
a pleasing example of an individual mind devising that. mode 
of procedure which the science of ages has consecrated and 
itiproved. He kad not long persevered in thus methodizing 
the objects of his investigation, when chance thtew in his 
way a Spanish translation of the works of Buffon. We need 
‘not say with what assiduity he perused or rather devoured the. 
whole : but, should the strictures, which he has hazarded on 

he pages of that illustrious author, appear to some persons 
either needlessly multiplied, or expressed in terms rather 
pdintedly severe, the peculiar circumstances in which he was 
uriavoidably placed, his extreme solicitude for the discovery — 
of trtith, and his long seclusion from the resources of European 
literature, as well as from the urbanity of European mannefs, 
may be allowed to disarm the censure of the fastidious. 
We may add that his descriptions and remarks were 
originally destined for the perusal and revision of Buffon him-. 
self; and intended to be inserted, as supplementary matters. in 
his celebrated work, instead of forming a separate publication. 
M. De Azara’s descriptions of the external forms of quae 
drupeds and birds evince much patient observation, while his 
account of their interna] dispositions and habits cannot fail 
at once to excite and to fix the attention of the curious. — 

It would be equally foreign to our purpose and disgusting 
to our readers, to recite the base and unworthy Bhi at 
which the Spanish viceroys endeavoured to sully and obscure 
the fair reputation of the traveller. The. injustice and 
ingratitude of his superiors (were they intitled to that appel- 
lation?) diminished not the zeal with which he ‘executed 
their commands. ‘When specially charged with the survey 


of the dreary waste on the southern coast, he shrunk not from 


the task, though he was aware that the performance of it. 


- would expose him to the daily attacks of ferocious savages 


called Pampas. He was also intrusted with the command 
of the Brazilian frontier, which he was directed to. explore, 


__and to free from the Portuguese settlers. He was moreover 


enjoined to visit the harbours of the Plata, and to draw up 
a plan of defence, in the event of an attack on the part of the 
English. At the request of the viceroys, he composed various 


representations and memoirs relative to the administration of 
public 
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public affairs; atid, among other schémies of ‘gahitaty refornt, 
h& recommended the emancipation of the civilized, Indians: 
Towards the close of his residence in America, he prayided 
‘settlements for many families who had’ migrated -from.. oh 
Spain under the auspices of government, with the, view of 
colonizing thé shores of Patagonia, but whom the supinenegs 
or the incapacity of the viceroy of Buenos Ayres allowed. .td 
languish without occupation, and to subsist on thé publi¢ 
treasury. | ; 
The long oblivion of the complicated and meritorious services 
of the subject of these notices at length drew to a period ; 
for, in 1789, he was promoted to the rank of Captain in the 
navy *; and, in 1801, he obtained, what he: had often 
solicited in vain, permission to revisit his native country. 
There he availed himself of an early opportunity of committing 
to the press his history of the quadrupeds and birds of South 
America; which, in affectionate and pathetic terms,’ hé 
dedicated to his brother, Don Nicholas, then residing at Paris, 
in. the character of Ambassador from the Court of Madrid. 
When he arrived in the French capital, the author divided 
. his time between his brother’s society and the study of Natural 
‘History. 
~'€ On the sth of October (says M. Walckenaer,) the King of 
Spain*had' advanced him to the rank of Brigadier General in the 
Army. In proportion, however, as his brother cherished thé 
“mtimacy of his friendship, the more powerfully he felt the force of 
--am attachment with which disparity of years blended something ‘liké 
/ paternal fondness. In short, he was easily persuaded to resign his- 
_ phew dignity, and to live under the same roof with his‘elder brother. 

Alas! he did not long enjoy the happiness of this devotion’ of his 
_ €xistence to fraternal affection. On the 26th of January, 1803; he 
~ ‘saw with the deepest affliction that beloved brother, to whom he had 
- gacrificed all the hopes-of ambition, and all the splendour of prefers 
‘ ‘Ment, expire in his arms.’— ; 

‘ The King of Spain recalled the survivor, and fixed him in hi¢ — 
own capital, by appointing him a member of a military board, 
whose functions had a reference to the affairs of the two Indies. ‘ 

‘ No great length of time has elapsed since I could have concluded 
this sketch with the gratifying intelligence that Don Fevix' at last 
enjoyed, in the bosom of his country, that repose which he had* so 
dearly earned: but I have, since that period, vainly employed all 
the means in my power to learn the history of his fortunes; and to 
present him with the joint tribute of his own labours. With painful 
emotions I must now consign to the ptess those pages, which it, was 
my happiness to trace ’. yr “ fi 4 

* This appointment, of a Coionel of Engineers to be a Captain im thé 
Navy, will appear singular to the English reader.  - 
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_ This abrupt and mysterious termination of a friendly cor- 
respondence would almost tempt us to apprehend, that the 
romantic and high-toned sentiments of the generous Spaniard 
may have involved his fate in the miseries of his much injured 
country. | nuoob ot 

-In the course of his introduction, the author takes occasion 
to state that his investigations were not limited to geographical 
surveys : : 


¢ Finding myself (says he) in a vast country which I conceived 
to be unknown, almost wholly ignorant of European transactions, — 
deprived of books, and of agreeable and instructive conversation, I 
could scarcely find any source of employment: but in the objects 
which natu:« offered to. my contemplation. Hence I felt myself, 
in some measure, compelled to obey her call; and I perceived: at 
every step beings which arrested my attention, because they. appeared 
new to me. 1 thought it would be convenient, and even necessary, 


« 


to. note my observations and the reflections which they suggested. 
Distrust, indeed, on the ground of ignorance, checked this idea,. 
and induced the persuasion that my alleged discoveries had been 
already completely described by the ‘historians, travellers, and | 
naturalists, who had written on America. Besides, I could’ not 
dissemble that a man in my. insulated situation, overwhelmed with 
fatigue, busied with geography and other indispensable details, and 
destitute of ‘assistance and advice, must be altogether incapable of 
describing objects so numerous, and so much varied. Yet LE 
resolved to observe every thing which my capacity, leisure, and |: 
circumstances would ‘permit ; committing all my remarks to writings 
and. suspending their publication till I should be relieved from the. . 
pressure of official business. oe 
‘ After my return to Europe, I deemed it improper to withhold 
my observations from the learned and the curious. They will easily 
perceive that I possess no knowlege relative to the characteristics of 
cartha, or stones, vegetables, fishes, insects, or reptiles, and that I: 
have not bestowed on these subjects all the time that I could have 
wished to have devoted to them : but I have great reliance. on their. ° 
sagacity for supplyizg my deficiencies in these respects. My statements 
of facts, however, they may rest assured, are wholly unmingled with 
exaggeration or conjecture; since I assert nothing which I, have - 
not seen, and which any individual may not verify by his own 
observation, or through the medium of the inhabitants of the 
country. With respect to the inferences which I sometimes deduce — 
from-these facts, my readers will assent to such as are properly 
founded, while they are perfectly at liberty to abandon. those’ of 


_ an opposite description, and to suggest others more deserving of 


attention; in which latter case I shall be the frst to approve.’ 


Don Fetrx ipforms us, moreover, that he not only directed _ 
his attention to the antient traditions of the country, but perused _ 
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a large portion of the civil archives of Assumption, several of 
the documents contained in those of Buenos Ayres; Corrientes, 
Santa Fé, and all the early memoirs relative to the colonies and: 
parishes ; by which means he has been enabled to correct: the 
many errors of De Vaca, Herrera, Schimidels, Centenera, Guz- 
man, Lozano, and Guevera.. To his short catalogue raisonné of 
these writers, the editor has subjoined a few supplementary, 
notices in the margin. | ay BTA 
The first of the present volumes contains nine chapters, which 
treat of the climate and winds ; the disposition and qualities of. 
the soil ; salts, and minerals ; the principal rivers and harbours ; 
fishes; wild and cultivated vegetables; insects, reptiles, qua~’ 
drupeds, and birds. The remarks on climate and winds, which’ 
have chiefly a reference to Assumption and Buenos Ayres, 
are too vague and desultory to afford much satisfaction to the _ 
meteorological student. We are presented with no tabular 
view of the degrees of heat and cold, or the quantity of rain, 
&c. 3, and even a thermometer appears to have been often want. 
ing.. Thunder-storms are very frequent, and sometimes atten- 
ded with destructive consequences. During the author’s resi- 
dence in P:raguay, many individuals were kiiled by lightning 5 
and, ina single storm, which occurred on the 21st of January, 
1793, the lightning fell thirty-seven times within the town of 
Buenos Ayres, and killed nineteen persons. . qh 
Owing to the general and extensive flatness of these countries, 
the smaller rivers are arrested and evaporated before they, teach .. 
the sea; and the lakes, which are very numerous, and occa- 
sionally also very extensive, are remarkably shallow. ‘Though 
that of Xarayes, for example, is presumed to measure 110 
leagues in length, and 40 in breadth, itis nowhere navigable, 
and*is evaporated to complete dryness during the greater part 
of the year. ‘Some of the old writers believed that it was the 
source of the river Paraguayy whereas the fact is precisely the 
reverse : others, who took a pleasure in forging tales, have as- 
serted that.in the centre of this lake existed the empire of the. 
Xarayes, or, of el Dorado, or of Paytili; and they have embel- 
lished this falsehood by other fables still more unaccountable,’ 
The quantity of soil that is flooded by these vast pieces of: 
water, the impracticability of .drainage and irrigation in 
boundless tracts of dead level, and the sand-stone rock, which 
stretches over all the flats on the east of the Paraguay and Pa+ 
rana, present insuperable obstacles to extensive vegetation and 
culture. — The following particulars it will be proper to mene 
tion, as nearly as we can, in the author’s own language : 
‘ On the north of the river Piata, or inthe plains of Montevideo 
and Maldonado, 1 have observed that the herds search for, and gat 
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‘other Latin authors ; together with translations of them, and 
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with avidity, dried bones ; that, in proportion as they advance north- 
ward, they eat a species of earth called Barrero, which is a salt clay 
found in the ditches ; and that, when this fails, (which happens in 
‘the eastern districts of Paraguay and the Missions of Uruguay,) 
cattle of all kinds infallibly perish at the expiration of four months. 
“We can scarcely conceive the eagerness which the herds manifest in 
‘secking for and devouring this salt argillaceous earth : if they discover 
§t after.a month’s privation, they are not to be driven from it by blows ; 
and by indulging in it to excess they sometimes die of indigestion. 


1 have been assured ‘that the birds and quadrupeds of this country, 


which feed on vegetables, manifest the same propensity ; and I can, 
at least, personally vouch for a great quantity of salt in the stomach 
ofthe Tapir. From these facts, I conclude that the pastures of the 
countries in question are incapable of supporting any species of cattle, 
‘without the addition of salt, or salted clay : but that the freshness of 
‘the herbage diminishes from the Missions to the river Plata. In 
Brazil, notwithstanding the luxuriance of the pasture, it is found im- 
‘possible to rear cattle without salt ; and since none is found in the 
country, and it is all imported from Europe, it forms a very expensive 
article, being sold on account of government.’ 


The state of things is quite reversed in the whole of Chaco, 
or in the region situated to the west of the Paraguay and Para- 
na, and from the Plata southwards; every rivulet, lake, and 
well, being brackish in summer. Even the rivers partake of this 
quality when their waters are low. : 


Don Fexix pe Azara is very sparing’ of his notices con- 
cerning fossil productions, and communicates no information 
relative to the stratification of the districts which he traversed. 
His account of the celebrated mass of native iron, in the 

lains of. Chaco, does not materially differ from that of Don 
Rubin de Celis, though his mode of explaining the phenomenon 
may be allowed to be his own: he says ; ‘I am inclined to be- 
lieve that it is as antient as the world, and that it proceeded in 


its present form from the hands of the Creator.’ , 
| Murr. 


[To be continued.) 





Arr XII. Guores Philosophiques, &c. ; i.e Th rhilosophical, 
- Hlistorical, and Literary Works of M. D’Avemsert, &c. 
- Vols XiII—XVIII. 8vo. Paris. Imported by De Boffe. 


‘To the edition of these works which we announced in our 


+ Appendix to Vol. 52. N. S. p. 475. six volumes ‘ have 
since been added: the first of them, or the XIIIth of the col- 
lection; consists of farther pieces from Tacitus, and a few 
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of some.of the essays of Lord Bacon. . A: very competent 
judge* regards these French versions as models proper to be 
-consulted by future translators, though they are not of the first 
order. — The first half of the XIVth volume contains the preli> 
"minary discourses. which were prefixed ta the mathematical 
performances of the author: these are in his best manner, and 
are all distinguished by that clearness, precision, and depth 
which were habitual to him. The remaining -part»of. this 
volume comtains the philosopher’s correspondence: with dif- 
ferent persons of eminence, including’ the late Empress’ @a- 
therine, the great Frederic, Montesquieu, and Beccaria. © °° 
The XVth and XVIth volumes furnish the so much de- 
_-eried correspondence that was carried on between this philoso- 
pher and Voltaire, from 1746 to the year of the Jatter’s death. 
While marly parts of this epistolary intercourse exhibit to, us 
the respective writers, a greater proportion of it at this time 
neither interests nor entertains ; we speak of it with reference 
. to persons who are not strangers to the French literature of-the 
period, and the intrigues, of its professors : but. at the same 
time we find scattered through it toa many important. anec- 
dotes and valuable observations, to allow the omission of it 
“ana complete edition of this author’s works. It also. makes 
us well acquainted with these important personages, apd in a 
great degree with the turn and spirit of the literati of the 
period. Jt shews us philosophy frantic with zeal, swelling 
with rage, and alike too inveterate in her hatred and too 
.-ardent in pursuit of her object, to be contented with mild and 
gentle methods of effecting the downfall of that religion which 
she considered as her foe. It hence appears that this ‘sect 
not only denied the truth of revelation, but regarded the 
Christian religion, its forms, and its worship, -as so: per- 
nicious to society, that it was indispensable to public happiness 
‘and prosperity that they should be abolished. It seems 
evidently to have been the aim of the Encylopedists to destroy 
the credit and procure the overthrow of the clergy, in order to 
seize their places, and supersede them in their functiens.as'they 
respected government and social intercourse. Although ex- 
tremely solicitous to subvert ecclesiastical hidcouchias? they 
_ seem not disposed to quarrel with civil dominion.-~Nothing can 
exceed the indignation which BD’ALEMBERT pours out in,one of 
his letters to the King of Prussia, against some rash’philosophe 
who had denominated priests the allies of kings, ~ Indeéd, the 
- language of this philosopher and his brethren, in their cor- 
tespondence with the potentates who anes 0 them,” ig most 
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smooth-and courtly ; and they often carry their adulation tb 
fulsomeness. «Voltaire and D’ALuMBERT, and the fraternity in 
twhich they held the lead, seem to have been wholly ‘strangers 
to those levelling politics, which at a somewhat: later period 
were proclaimed and brought into action by their disciples. 
«It has-been observed of D’ALEMBERT that, in the works 
which he sent forth into the world, nothing can be found 
that offends against religion : but that it is a well ascertained 
fact that his letters, which are so hostile to it, and which have 
appeared since his death, were published in pursuance of his 
intention and directions. The letters which passed between 
him and the King of Prussia, which occupy the two conclud- 
ing volumes of the present collection, are liable to similar 
objections with those which were interchanged between him and 
Voltaire, but ina much less degree. The royal correspondent is a 
tenacious and able advocate for theism, and the political good 
effects of. religion. On the latter topic, the academician 
either ¢rims, or is borne down by the superior genius of 
Frederic ; for we are at a loss to recegnize the same person in 
the correspondent of Voltaire and in the correspondent of the 
Prussian monarch on the same subject. ‘The intercourse 
with the latter is not only more sober and decent than with the 
former, but is also much more entertaining and instructive. 
Frederic appears in it to great advantage ; not only are his 
reflections on human affairs more just and profound than those 
of the philosophers, but his effusions display more of vivatity 
and playfulness, and are penned in a better epistolary style. Jo 

| . . 





Arr. XIII. Hivelire de Hambourg, &c. i.e. A History of the City of 
- Hamburgh ; its religion, Government, and Commerce. First Part. 


- 2 Vols. 8va. Paris and Leipzig. Imported by Deconchy. 
Price 11 4s. . : 
pronrains has somewhere remarked, with reference to the 

modern mania for publications, that the age was now ar- 
rived for writing the history of villages in folio. It lately fell 
to our lot to review the history of an Aospital (the Charter- 
house) in guarto; and we have now before us the first part of 
the history of the city of Hamburgh in a thousand and thirty 
four octavo pages : accompanied by a kind of promise that, if 
this portion be favourably received by the public, another part 
will be speedily forthcoming. We have no wish to depreciate 
the consequence of the free city of Hamburgh ; and it: gives 
us-pleasure at all times to trace the progress of liberty and 
wealth : but. we can scarcely agree with the author that the. 
world at large is. so: warmly: interested in the minutiz . the, 
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Hamburgh ey as he seems to imagine. >¢ Hamburgh; 


says he in his preface, ¢ is famous in all countries ; every'body 
speaks of it, and yet its history is little known. Many: anthors 
have written on this subject, and several histories of it exist, 
but they are either inaccurate or incomplete.’ We should *be 
glad to know whether the progressive increase of other trading 
towns is more generally known than that of Hamburgh; and 
whether a similar uncertainty does not prevail in respect’ to the 
history of Gottenburgh, Dantzick, or any commercial city, which, 
from not being the capital of an extensive state, has made no pro» 
minent figure in the general annals of nations ? — After. having 
expatiated on the necessity of a history of Hamburgh, the 
author next proceeds to comment on his own production, 
which he modestly terms a compilation, but which he at 
the same time takes very good care to represent as the only 
complete work on the subject. It is ushered in by a pompous 
dedication to the Prince of Ponte Corvo ; who, our readers will 
recollect, was for a considerable time in command at Hambargh 
after its seizure by the French. 

The German historians of Hamburgh, with national ardour 
for the honour of lofty descent, have traced its foundation to 
Charlemagne; and it would ill accord with a Frenchman's 
courtesy to express doubts on the authenticity of so flatteri 
and illustrious an origin. In 1241, Hamburgh concluded with 
Lubeck a commercial treaty, which is chiefly remarkable as 
forming the basis of the celebrated Hanseatic league. It 
consisted in an agreement to guarantee mutually their indepen- 
dence, to clear the roads of robbers and the adjacent seas of 
pirates, and to establish conjunct deliberations on matters of 
trade. Eleven years afterward, Brunswick having acceded to 
this treaty, the deputies of the three towns met at Lubeck, 
and deliberated on the means of extending and securing their 
commerce by establishing factories at London, Bruges, ‘and 
Novogorod in Russia, ‘The importance of Novogorod consisted 
in its being an entrepét for the merchandise of the East. 
Situated on a navigable river running into Lake Ladoga, it 
received the commodities of Russia, ‘Turkey, Persia, and ever 
of the Levant, and ‘exported them to the port of Wisby in 
the Baltic, whence they were distributed throughout the North ; 
and ‘Novogorod was in a great measure a free city. It was on 
this occasion that Hamburgh, Lubeck, and Brunswick took the 
name of Hanse-towns; the word Haase, in old German, sig- 
nifying wzion or association. ‘The lawless manners of the times 
called loudly for such an incorporation in defence of commerce. 
Not only was. it customary to seize a stranded: vessel: as. .the 
property.of the: baron:who possessed. the shore gn xX 
hie: accident 
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accident happened, but, on land, when a waggon was over- 
‘turned, all the merchandise which had touched the earth was, 
by,a barbarous usage, confiscated to the owner of the ground. 
The property of a man, dying in a strange place was seized by 
the government of the country in which his death occurred ; 
stolen goods, when recovered, were appropriated in the same 
‘way, and lost for ever to the owner; and when a merchant proved 
insolvent, it was not unusual to arrest those of his countrymen 
who were on the spot, and to make them become responsible 
for him. To these tyrannical extortions, it was the object of 
the Hanseatic association to put an end. In 1266, they esta- 
blished in London the factory which was afterward denominated 
theSteel-yard, and continued to receive successively the accession 
of various towns to the east and west during the two ensuing 
centuries. Next to Lubeck and Hamburgh, the leading cities 
were Cologne and Dantzick; each of the four serving as a 
central point or kind of capital to the various towns of the 
league that were situated in the adjacent countries. 

‘The Lutheran religion having made a rapid progress in Ham- 
burgh, that city acceded to the league of Smalcald in 1535, 
and determined to share the fate of the Protestant cause. It 
continued afterward in a state of progressive advancement.in 
trade and population, and of gradual improvement in its poli- 
tical constitution. ‘The history before us ends in 17123 the 
epoch of adefinitive compact between the senate and the burghers 
in respect to the distribution of municipal power. This power 
is shared between the senate, the council of elders, the college 
of sixty, another college of one hundred and eighty, and the 
burghers at large: but it is vested principally in the senate. 

It would be a fruitless task to attempt any abstract of this 
prolix history, or to select any particular passage out of so un- 
interesting a mass; we therefore confine our extracts to some 
of the concluding remarks on the form of the constitution. of 
Hamburgh : | | 

¢ The government is free, but by no means democratic. The 
burghers cannot alter the laws without the consent nor even without 
the demand of the senate. In a democratic government, the people 
are at liberty to choose the depositories of their power; in Ham- 
burgh, the members of the executive government elect themselves, 
The power of dispensing with the laws as well as of framing them 
js yested in the senate. ‘The government is thus lodged in the senate 
and:the burghers conjointly ; each taken separately has a similar voice 
in making laws: it is their united power that constitutes the republic. 
Hamburgh is thus a mixed government, which is its great advan- 
tage. The mutual balance and the support of reciprocal rights pre. 
serve the state from the opposite evils’ of anarchy and oligarehy. 


The rank of. senator is in no degree a family property.; it. 1, open to 
sire Poe every 
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every. citizen whose character is unblemished ; and the clainis of ‘all 
_to obtain it are equal. No employment or distinction corifers a tithe 
‘to it: but the good opinion of his fellow citizens is the only:channel 


‘by which a person can attain it. Individual security and equality af 


rights constitute the liberty of the inhabitants. 

"¢ Hamburgh, being an imperial city in the beginning, was 
governed by. imperial legates, and made part of the duchy of Saxon 
given in fief by the imperial house to the family of Billing’ It after. 
ward passed to other families. In the 13th century, following the 
defeats of the Counts of Holstein by Waldemar, King of Denmark; it 
became the property of the latter by the right of conquest. It was after- 
ward abandoned to the Emperor, and again conquered by Waldemar: 


“but theCount of Holstein, taking advantage of Waldemar’s subsequent 


reverse of fortune, reconquered his states. Hamburgh submited, 
reserving her established privileges, and maintaining her connection 
with the empire; which was farther strengthened by subsequent 
imperial edicts, particularly by the confirmation of its rights in 1433. 
The claims of superiority over the city, made afterward by the 
Counts of Holstein, when Kings of Denmark, have never been sanc- 
tioned either by the empire or by Hamburgh herself. This, however, 
was long a disputed question; and it was not till 1768 that the 
fetters which might have shackled the liberty of Hamburgh were 


~ finally broken, and that she was fully confirmed in her rights as an 


independent imperial city. This was effected by a solemn agreement 
between the house of Holstein and the city, which was approved and 
confirmed by the Emperor. — It 1s commerce which connects Hame 
burgh with the rest of the world; the mijitary, so highly valued 
in other countries, are here considered in no other light than as the 


_ paid servants of the state ; they have no share in the government’; and 


the burgher-soldiery constitute the true strength of the city. The 


exclusive privilege of the senate to propose laws is not 8o great a 


prerogative as it appears. The consideration of the proposition 
remains with the burghers solely; if, however, they modify a-pro- 


* «posed law so as to make it unacceptable to the senate, the latter may 
* decline the adoption of ‘it;* but the senate cannot-of itself levy, a tax, 


nor dispose of the public money, nor raise troops. ‘They cannot order 

the troops of the state to march, nor contract alliances, nor even intros 
duce any ecclesiastical regulation, without the consent of the Elders ; 
in stiort, no innovation can take place without the concurrence: ofthe 
college of sixty. The senate is composed of four burgomasters and 
twenty-four senators, along with four syndics and four secretaries... It 
elects its awn members: the requisites in a candidate’ are, to be a 
burgher, to have attained the age of thirty, to’ belong to! the 
Lutheran religion, and to be independent, and wacannected with any 
foreign prince. The salary of a mercantile senator is 200h- sterling 
a-year; that of a senator educated to thelaw, goal?’ | 2ridam nx 


We must. acknowlege that the author of this work éxpressed 


» svhat was strictly conformable to truth, when he called it a 


‘compilation... It 1s a translation, from German writers, of: all 
that has been published respecting Hamburgh; and a transla- 
| 4 . tion 
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tion of which the superiority to the originals is not very cori- 
spicuous. It seems a register of the various events which beféel” 
the city, as well from its relation, friendly or hostile, with 
other states, as from the altercations for power which arose 
within its walls. Much also is said of the progress of its” 
streets, churches, and markets. Fora history, the narrative is 
eatly too minute; and it is not thickly sown with those 
reflections which constitute the essence of that dignified species 
of composition, and distinguish it from mere annals. It may - 
be’ satisfactory to the citizens of Hamburgh to put on record 
the events, however minute, which relate to the progress of 
their state: but to the world at large, the history of any city is 
interesting only in those circumstances which attach to it in ; 
common with more extended societies ; circumstances, some of 
which connect it with its neighbours by influencing their poli- _ 
tical condition, while others unite it with all mankind by — 
exhibiting the progressive advances of industry and civilization. 
Deficient as the book is in an exposition of these essential 
points, we cannot recommend it to the English public; nor 
do’ we suppose that it will excite much interest any where — 
beyond the territory of Hamburgh. Bad 
@ 


— | 





Art. XIV. Nouveau Cours complet, &c. i.e. A new complete 
Course of theoretical and practical Agriculture, containing Cultivae 
tion on the large and the small scale, Rural and Domestic Economy, 
Veterinary Medicine, &c. ; or a scientific and universal Dictionary of 
Agriculture: a work compiled after the plan of that of the Abbé 
Rosier, and of which every article is preserved that has been sance 
tioned by,experience. By the Members of the Section of Agricul- 
ture in the Institute of France, &c. Illustrated by copper plates, 
8vo. 6 vols. Paris. 1809. Imported by De Boffe, London. 
Price 4l. 4s. 

Bi baer aes we have six bulky and closely printed volumes of 

this work before us, it reaches only to the end of letter G, 
so that it promises to be a very full and extensive collection. 

Such a dictionary was certainly much wanted in France; and 

the list of the.compilers giyen at the end of the preface is 

calculated to raise the expectation as well as to insure the pae 
tronage of the public. ‘Twenty-five years ago, Rozier’s* Com 
plete Course: of Agriculture appeared, and at that time it was 
much and deservedly esteemed : but the present editors remark | 
that since that period many ‘important defects have. been 
discovered in it, in-consequence of the attention given to the 





" ® Pdor Rozier, during the Revolution, was destroyed by a bomb 


at the siege of Lyons. 
| art 
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art itself, and to those sciences which:administer to agricultural. 
knowlege, particularly chemistry and natural, history, \ They 
magnitude of this new undertaking necessarily demanded the; 


union of various talents and acquirements ; and the department : 


assigned to each of the compilers is distinctly specified, .the. 
initial of the name of the writer being also insertéd at the end, 
of every article. 


To enable our readers to form some judgment of. the ime. 


portance of the work, and of the distribution of its several parts, 
we shall give the names of the contributors, together with the 


province which each has undertaken. M. Thouin has, written. ’ 


the articles relative to horticulture, a subject which was ve 


slightly treated in Rozier’s work: M. Parmentier has devoted ; 
himself to the articles on rural and domestic economy: M. Tesq _ 


sier to those on the raising and management of live stock: 
M. Huzard to those on the veterinary art: M. Sylvestre to those 
branches of physical science which are connected with agricul- 
ture: M. Chaptal to those on the theory of chemistry, and its 
application to fermentation. and distillation, as evinced in 
making wine, vinegar, brandy, &c.: M. Lacroix to those in 
which the mathematics are employed to explain surveying, the 
construction of almanacks, and comparative tables of weights 
and measures: M. Perthuis to those on the management of 
forests and rural constructions: M. Chassiron to.those on 
political economy as applied to agriculture 5, M. Yvart to those 
‘which relate the processes of farming, and the connection 
between theory and actual practice: M. Decandolle to those 
which include botany, and the physiology of plants; and. Mudz 
Tour to those which embrace natural history. This list is 
enlarged by the names of M M. Duchéne, Voisin, and Feburiers 
of the Agricultural Society of Versailles, M. Garnier-Deschénes, 
(ancien notaire,) M. Desplat, farrier, and member of the Agricul- 
tural Society of the Seine, and M. Brebisson of that of Caén, 
who have furnished articles on the subjects to which they have 
chiefly devoted their labour and meditations. ° : 


Such are the promising appearances under which this dic 


tionary is ushered into the world ; and such a phalanx of science 
must, in the very nature of things, powerfully contribute 
towards the accomplishment of the object proposed. As, 
however, a detailed account of the actual state of agriculture 
in France would be rather a matter -of: curiosity than of use 
to the English reader, we feel. ourselves required to do little 
more than barely announce this voluminous compilation. We 
may judge how much the improvement.of the soil 1s neglected 
by the French gentry, and. how little the habits of rural in- 


dustry are suited to their taste, from the earnestness which . 


M. Par- 
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M.: Parnieitier manifests in persuading proprietors to reside ort 
their estates, and in reprobating their dissipated and fuxuri- 
éus. mode of. life in great cities. The sentiments of thé 
Etfiperor on this subject are particularly stated in the prell- 
fitihary discoutse, for the purpose of impréssing them on the 
public:mind. «The advantages,’ says the editor, ¢ which result 
from the practice of land-owners living on their estates have 
nét-escapéd the penetrating eye of the Emperor; who having, 
through his minister of the intérior, made kniown his wish to 
learn the. actual progress of agriculture, with the view of 
farther encouraging it, expressly declares that it is principally 
by the résittence of proprietors in the country, by the cultivation 
dwhich théy themselves superintend, and by the care whith they 
themselves bestow on the amelioration of their condition and that of 


government has promised to disti 
plough.’ iin 
Favoura ) 


-have been formed ‘in the departments. 
tiot fotgotten, but are urged to cherish the domestic virtues, 
and to take pride in being good country-housewives. Wei dp- 
rehend that French women in general have much fo fearn, 
in order to qualify them for the superintendence of the farm- 


“hotise’ and the dairy. | PY r 
imple- 


A ‘glance at the plates, which represent tools an 


“ {ments of husbandry, is sufficiertt to prove that the Gallic 
4zticulturist does not enjoy the advantages of those scientific 


an ‘ovements which are familiar to almost every English 
farmer: yet, if we turn to Section IX. Part I. of the article on 
Agriculture, in which the state of this most useful art in the 
British isles is noticed, we should be led from the complexion 
of this article to conclude that farming was at the lowest ebb 


..gutiong us; and that the cultivators of our soil were in the most 
~ distressed and uncomfortable situation. 


According to this 
acc@unt, manufactures and commerce have deprived our agri- 


¢ulture of the chief means of its prosperity, our farmers ‘want 
. edpital, and the pressing of men 


for our navy has prodticed a 
want of hands for the field. In short, the French are taught 
the compilers of this dictionary to believe that the necessity 


by 
of the times has tempted the isttelligent English cultivator to 
| . : . ay abandon 
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abandon the plough, in order to erigage’in Coriiiriercial specula- 
tions. ‘They quote with apparent pleasure the eriumeration 
which has been given. by Marshall, Young, Dickson, and other 
English writérs on futal economy, of’ the obstructions which 
embartass the efforts of those wlio devote themsélves’ to: the 
improvement of the country ; and they coriclude, fron those 
circunistances, in connection with the wide ‘range of our 
commerce, that British agriculture miust be iti a deplorable 
state. | 

_ No doubt, the French are ready to believe that our navy, 
which to them is the source of sich incéssant mortification, 
has been gradually tindermining our own internal prosperity : 
but if they could survey the comfort (we may say, the luxury) 
of the modern English farmer, they would see no reason for 
supposing that our ships, which victoriously: traverse the 
ocean, have in any degree paralized the labours of the plough; 
or that the energies of trade have been obtained by the sacri- 
fice of our agricultural capital. It is true that we are far 
from having reached that perfection in agriculture, which 
Great Britain is capable of receiving: but the French must 
not flatter themselves with imagining that, because we com- 
plain of obstacles, our fields are forsaken and our farmers 
are starving. If many of our merchants live like princes, many 


of our farmers live like gentry ; — only too mach so, indeed. | Mo-y: 





Art. XV. Le Petit Carillonneur ; i.e. ‘The little Bell-ringer.- By 
M. Ducray Duminiv. t2mo. 4 Vols. Paris. 1809: Ime. 
ported by De Boffe. Price 18s. | 


1 hoa one or two volumes of the whipt-syllabub of literatures 
we are always provided with the milk of human kiridnéss : 
but there is some danger of its being exhausted when an 
unprofitable work is extended to four or five volumes; though 
we are tempted to address ourselves in the words of Pope, — 


«¢ Your silence here is better than your spite, 
For who can rail so long as they can write ?”” 


The chief interest of the present novel turns on the myste- 
_ Yious origin of the little Bell-ringer, or Chimer 7 and in one 
respect, at least, we were able to sympathize with Dominique 
very sincerely, since we were quite as weary as he was-of the 
mistakes and, uncertainties to which the secret of. hisvbirth 
gives rise. We think that these perplexities of nativity are 
the least amusing of any which can be attached to the hero 
of a romance; and we would say with Boileau, 2 

< J” aimerais. mieux encore quil declindt son nom; 

Et dit, je suis Oreste, ou bien, Agamemnon ; 


Que 
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Que daller par un tas de confuses merveilles, 
Sans rien dire G Pesprit, etourdir les oreilles : 
Le sujet west jamais assez tét explique.” 


M. Ducray-DuMINIL commits an oversight when he tells 
us in the beginning, that ‘ Monsieur and Madame Craguet’ 
cannot read the papers which they find in the little. boy’s 
pockets, and yet afterward their nephew. produces a packet 
of their letters in proof that Dominique is not their. son.— 
Some other instances occur in which probability is not suf= 
ficiently observed : we hear of a man who is so tortured 
by remorse that he cannot ‘sleep .o’ nights ;” and who strolls 
through various subterranean passages to divert his melan- 
choly, till at last he is overpowered by the drowsy god, and 
reclines against a decayed partition which breaks with his 
weight: when he is precipitated through the aperture into a 
dungeon, and continues sleeping for two hours, notwithstand- 
ing the noise and the bruises that are occasioned by his fall !— 
The patronage which the Bell-ringer obtains is not less 
astonishing. In every place which he visits, he immediately 
acquires friends, and 1s constantly informed that the last 
organist or bell-ringer is just dead, and that the employment 


‘awaits his acceptance. Very a-propos!—The denouement 1s 


also replete with improbabilities: but the language is natural, 
though not scrupulously delicate; and the childhood of the 





principal character is pleasingly delineated. ~~ WW? Bar. 





Art. XV1. Aistoires, Nouvelles, et Contes Moraux; &c.3 %.e 
Stories, Novels, and Moral Tales. By E. M. L. De Seveuinces. 
t2mo. Paris. 1809. Imported by De Boffe. Price 5s. 

HESE tales are ‘ such stuff as dreams are made of ;” wild, 

unconnected, and improbable ; or, as Mercutio says, 
s¢ The children of an idle brain 
Begot of nothing but vain phantasie.”’ 

They have already appeared in the French Mercures, and 
are now first collected into a volume, with as little claim 
to the title of ‘ Moral Tales’ as had the first set of Marmon- 
tes Contes Moraux; which, we must observe, these re- 
semble in nothing so much as in the lightness of their morality. 

‘We may, however, offer these productions to such readers 
as are in the habit of stipulating that a tale shall end happily ; 
for whatever may have been the errors or misfortunes of the 


characters in the beginning of each history, a repentant lover, 


or a relenting father, generally comes “in very happy time” 
to terminate the scene, according to the heroine’s wishes and 


the reader’s hopes. 
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